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MARY GARDEN IS 
CHOSEN SUPREME 
HEAD OF CHICAGO 
OPERA ASSOCIATION 


Selection of Renowned Diva 
Comes as Complete Surprise 
After Her Previous Pointed 
Denial of Rumor—Is First 
to Fill Post Left Vacant by 
Campanini’s Death — Will 
Serve Without Additional 
Salary—Choice of a Woman 
Creates Precedent in Ope- 
ratie History and Ends Dual 
Management — Herbert 
Johnson, Executive-Direc- 
tor, Resigns—Marinuzzi Re- 
tains Chief Conductorship— 
Incidents and Episodes that 
Led Up to the Climax 











Wagner Declines Post— 
Johnson Re-appointed ? 


HICAGO, Jan. 18.—Mary 
Garden gave out this no- 
tice to-day: 

“Miss Garden wishes to an- 
nounce that the appointment 
of an Executive Director for 
the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion has been indefinitely post- 
poned. The position was 
offered to Charles L. Wagner, 
who refused it.” 

Rumors were current 
around the Auditorium that 
Herbert N. Johnson had been 
re-appointed business man- 
ager. 

Jacques Coini was to-day 
appointed stage director of 
the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion by General Manager 
Mary Garden. Giorgio Po- 
lacco will arrive here soon for 
i‘ conference concerning a con- 
ductorship. He is now on his 
Way to America. It is said 
that Morris Gest’s name has 
en placed before Miss Gar- 
(en as candidate for the exec- 
(tive directorship. 
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NV ARY GARDEN was placed in 
Supreme control of the Chi- 
»°420 Opera Association at a meet- 
ping of the Board of Directors on 
'hursday of last week, when it 
jm . to consider the resignation of 
iM ) Marinuzzi as artistic director. 
)'he appointment came with sud- 
Cconess, inasmuch as rumors cur- 
rent last week to the effect that 
Miss Garden would succeed to the 
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Mistinguished Diva: This Favorite Metropolitan Opera Soprano Will This Year Visit 


a Distant Continent on Her Forthcoming Australasian Tour. 


(See Page 8) 





GLAZOUNOFF DEAD? 





Russian Composer Said to Have Passed 
Away Recently in Petrograd 


Paris, Dec. 30.—It has been reported 
here in musical circles, that Alexandre 
Glazounoff, the eminent Russian com- 
poser, died recently in Petrograd. The 
report has not been officially confirmed. 





Alexandre Glazounoff was born in 
Petrograd, Aug. 6, 1866. He was a 
student at the Polytechnic in that city 
until 1883 when he gave up his entire 
time to the study of music, working 
under Balakireff and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
A symphony of his had been produced in 
1881 and it was again given at Weimar 


by Liszt in 1883. He later conducted or- 
chestral concerts in various European 
centers. He published works in every 
musical form and with Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff completed and orchestrated Boro- 
dine’s “Prince Igor.” 


Engagement for Galli-Curci 
Next Season, Is Report 


LONDON, Jan. 17.—A rumor is current 
here that Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci is 
being sought by a noted impresario for 
London appearances. It is understood 
that Mme. Galli-Curci after completing 
her season with the Chicago forces will 
fi'l an engagement here. which will re- 
quire her presence in London for the 
greater part of next season. 


London 
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EXAMINERS BRAND 
THE FLECK CHARGES 
“TOTALLY UNTRUE” 





Storm Breaks Out in New 
York Over ‘‘Musical 
America’s” Series of Ar- 


ticles Dealing with Condi- 
tions in Public School Music 
Department. — Association 
Members Discuss Accusa- 
tions of Incompetence — 
Chairman Smith of Examin- 
ing Board Terms Dr. Fleck’s 
Account of Alleged Quiz 
Episode a “Gross Misrepre- 
sentation’”—Declares Board 
Had Services of Experts in 
Examining Candidates 
HE storm has broken. MUSICAL 
AMERICA, in its campaign to 
arouse the City of New York to 
the need of better methods of 
teaching music in its Public 
Schools, has loosened the flood- 
gates of official displeasure. 
Simultaneously with the receipt of 
a letter signed by George J. 
Smith, chairman of the Board of 
Examiners, on behalf of that 
body, protesting against a quota- 
tion from an interview with Dr. 
Henry T. Fleck, head of the De- 
partment of Music in Hunter Col- 
lege, comes the anticipation of op- 
position from another source. 
The Music Teachers’ Association 
of the City of New York met last 
Tuesday evening at the Harlem 
Branch of the Y. W. C. A., 74 West 
124th Street, ostensibly to discuss 
“New Tendencies in Music.” The 
major part of the evening was 
given over, however, to the discus- 
sion of MUSICAL AMERICA’s cam- 


paign for better school music. 


The campaign was not so designated, 
however, the speakers choosing to call it 
an “attack” on the school system. For 
the benefit of those who had not had the 
opportunity to read all the articles of the 
series, George H. Gartlan, Director of Mu- 
sic, summarized them briefly, but made 
no personal comment. The matter was 
put in the hands of a committee which is 
entrusted with the task of drafting a suffi- 
ciently strong protest to silence all critics 
of the present system forever and anon! 
Dr. Fleck made certain charges against 
the manner in which examinations for 
music teachers are conducted and Mr. 
Smith, as spokesman of the Board of 
Examiners, protests. 


: ChafrfnayrSmith writes as follows: 
ao ab 
Chaiffian Smith’s Letter 
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Mary Garden Is Chosen as 
Supreme Head of Chicago Opera 








[Continued from page 1] 





position last held by Cleofonte 

Campanini, were branded by her as 

“too ridiculous to discuss.” 
Nevertheless, the rumor proved 


to be true, and Miss Garden, who 
will serve for the remainder of this 


season and all of next without ad- 
ditional pay, expressed herself as- 
tonished and happy that she had 
been vested with absolute author- 


ity: and forthwith shut herself 
up in her apartment at the Black- 


stone Hotel—with two detectives 


stationed at the door to bar un- 
welcome intruders—and refused 


to give out an interview until near 
the close of the performance at the 
opera on Friday night. 

According to late information 


reaching MUSICAL AMERICA from 
an official! of the company, the ap- 
pointment of Miss Garden was not 


seriously considered, even by the 
members of the board, until the 
previous Tuesday, when a cable 


message in her behalf was re- 
ceived from Mrs. Harold Mc- 


Cormick, now in Zurich, Switzer- 
land. Mrs. McCormick and her 
husband own the scenery and con- 
crete property of the company, 
worth several hundred thousand 
dollars to a going concern, but of 
little value should the opera fail. 


Rumor Runs Wild 


For the last few weeks Dame Rumor 
has run wild in the “Windy City,” and 
while the selection of Miss Garden as 
Director-General has succeeded in put- 
ting some stories to rest, others have 
appeared to take their places. It has 
been hinted in some quarters that the 
remark of Mme. Ganna Walska, said to 
have been made to the management be- 
fore her departure, to the effect that she 
was “packing her trunk and they would 
soon be packing theirs,” had been partly 
borne out. Still again, it is said that 
the sensational début of Charles Mar- 
shall, the American tenor, was the cause 
of jealousy among various members of 
the company, and as a result, the rift 
between the two heads of the manage- 
ment and the directors widened to such 
an extent that the breach could not be 
mended. 

While it is known that the business 
affairs of the Association this year have 
been much more prosperous than any 
year heretofore, it has been whispered 
about that Chicago is witnessing its last 
season but one of opera; that is, 
unless some person or persons other than 


Harold McCormick comes to the rescue. 
For the last few years Mr. McCormick 
has been inaking good the annual deficit 
of approximately $350,000, and is said to 
feel he has done his share for opera in 
Chicago. Furthermore, it has even been 
stated that an arrangement was being 
entered into with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company to consolidate the re- 
sources of the two companies for oper- 
atic productions in New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston and other leading 
cities. 
First Woman Director 


Whatever may be the truth of these 
and various other stories, the one fact 
remains, that Miss Garden is now in sole 
and absolute control, both artistically 
and financially, of all of the affairs of 
the company, and that her appointment 
brings to an end the dual management 
of the affairs of the Association which 
was instituted upon the death of Mr. 
Campanini more than a year ago, when 
Herbert M. Johnson was made Executive- 
Director with the artistic directorship in 
the hands of Gino Marinuzzi, chief con- 
ductor. It was understood at that time 
that the dual arrangement was only a 
makeshift and that its term of existence 
depended upon its ability to run smoothly 
and secure results. Therefore, the same 
meeting which saw the elevation of Miss 
Garden to the chief seat of authority 
witnessed the retirement of Mr. Johnson 
and Mr. Marinuzzi, although the latter 
will remain in the capacity of chief con- 
ductor. 

It seems that whatever success the 
management may have had in keeping 
previous “stories” under cover, this was 
wholly dissipated when Mme. Walska, 
who had _ secured her’ engagement 
through the influence of Harold Mc- 
Cormick, close friend of her millionaire 
husband, made her dramatic exit. It is 
said that when it was found that her 
vocal abilities were somewhat limited, 





Galli-Curci Takes Her Accompanist for Life 








Wedding of Famous Colora- 
tura to Homer Samuels Is 
Quietly Celebrated — Home 
of Bridegroom’s Parents at 
Minneapolis Scene of Cere- 
mony — Bride Is Radiant 
Figure Under Canopy of 
“Old Glory’—M arriage 
Makes Singer an American 
Citizen—To Reside in Min- 
neapolis 


[By Aeroplane Mail to Musical America] 

INNEAPOLIS, Minn., Jan. 15. 

—The wedding of Amelita 
Galli-Curci and Homer Samuels 
was celebrated at ‘Edgebrook,” 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 
Samuels, parents of the _ bride- 
groom, at St. Louis Park, a suburb 
of this city. As the scene of the 
ceremony, a modest American 
home in a comparatively remote 
geographical location, became a 
focal point of widespread interest, 
for the artistic world gave much 
attention to the marriage of the 
brilliant coloratura to her accom- 
panist. Particularly did Minnesota 
rise to the occasion, and more par- 
ticularly, Minneapolis, which, in its 
pride of heart, welcomed the dis- 
tinguished bride as a newly-en- 


franchised American and fellow- 


resident. 

The simple ceremony attended by less 
than a score of persons was performed by 
Rev. H. P. Dewey, of Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church. Those present included 
the bridegroom’s parents, Dr. Harvey 
Samuels, twin brother of Homer; Mr. and 
Mrs. Vincent E. Jones, uncle and aunt; 
Miss Marion Jones, a cousin, all of Min- 
neapolis; also Mrs. W. R. Montague, of 
Lacrosse, Wis., an aunt; Lawrence 
Evans, the diva’s manager, and D. Ber- 
enguer, her flute accompanist. 

Absence of ostentation did not preclude 


Romance of World-Renowned Singer and Accompanist: 





a Photo by Drew Blymer 
Amelita Galli-Curci and 


Homer Samuels, Who Were Married at Minneapolis on Jan. 15, Photographed 


Immediately After the Ceremony 


the use of floral decoration, effective and 
beautiful; the becoming nature of the 
bride’s costume, the solemn dignity at- 
tached to the sacrament, the charm and 
grace of a happy woman, gay and full of 
pride in her new estate. A flag, pre- 
sented by a Texas regiment which saw 
service in the world war, provided the 
canopy under which stood the bridal 
party. Altogether, it was a gay little 
party. 

The adoption of the bride into the 


Samuels family seems to be far more 
than perfunctory. Mr. Samuels, senior, 
says of the bride, “She is a wonderful 
little woman.” His statement that, on the 
occasion of a visit to their home last 
summer, “‘she put on some old clothes and 
spent hours with me in working on the 
automobile,” seems to indicate at least 
one way that led to the heart of an auto- 
mobile enthusiast. 

But it was no costume for the motor 
that Galli-Curci wore when she stood 


the management decided to get rid 
and went out of its way to make 
tions difficult. As a result, she lef 
cago and soon sailed for Europe, 
is said to have left Mr. McG 
chagrined, in view of the fact that 
footing the bills. Thereupon, he | 
New York to try and smooth matt: 
with Mme. Walska and her husba: 
Then:came the feud over th: 
sational success, in the opera of “O 
of Charles Marshall, an American 
who, although unknown in his 
land, had made important succes 


Italy, Russia, Greece and Turke: i 


was openly charged that his succes 
deliberately blocked by the {f; 
domination of the company, alt] 
without results. The opera was 
sented only through the insistence o° \ 
Johnson. Avr Italian manager of s 
artists is thought to have seen an o 
tunity for himself to secure a po 
of authority and to have made as }) 
trouble as possible to bring about } 
own installation as director of the 





il 


1] 


pany, and to have used the Maz hall ; 
incident to stir up racial jealousies. 4.§ 


a result, Mr. Marinuzzi was unde, ; 


resignation as artistic director, w\jj¢ 


much fire that he was driven to offe» }j, ; 


coupled with the Walska affair, brovuch; 


matters to a rushing climax. 


Meanwhile, Mary Garden is ai th 


helm, and although she has bee) 


charge for several days, no forma! ap. 


nouncement has been made as to wh 
her assistants in her new role wi!! hy» 


Charles L. Wagner, the New York sap. 
ager who directed her extensive tow, 
last fall was the first mentioned ssi. 


bility for business managership. 


Mr. Wagner spent Sunday in Chicagy, 


returning to New York Monday evening 


S 


He then refused to confirm the repor 
He said 
that the affairs of the company, both iy 


that he would accept the post. 


Chicago and in New York, were in suc: 
an excellent condition that it was deemei 
best for both parties to give the matte 
further consideration. 





“Continued on page 3] 








radiant benzath the bridal canopy. Her 
wedding gown was of dove grey chiffon. 
taffeta, with an apron silver lace trim- 
med with kolinsky tails. A _ delightfu! 
touch of color was added by the pillow 
muff of red tulle which she carried. The 
pearls she wore were another note in har- 
mony. 
No Music at Ceremony 


There was no music at the ceremony, 
which was immediately followed. by the 
bridal breakfast. 

This wedding day marks more one 
family anniversary. Just th, vel 
years ago to-day Mr. and Mrs. iels, 
parents of the bridegroom, exci. aged 
their marriage vows. Five years later 
twin sons, the now distinguished Homer, 
and Dr. Harvey Samuels, of Minneapolis, 
were born. Moreover, the date is sail 
to mark the passing of the required 
period following the divorce proceedings 
incident to Madame’s former marriage. 
before another union might be made. 

It is declared that to-day’s weddins 
marks the culminating point in_ th 
progress of romance leading to “a rea 
love match.” The following story | 
given out. Five years ago, when the name 
of Galli-Curci was unknown, the nov 
prominent singer began her concert tour 
ing. A Western engagement was secure! 
She had no_- accompanist. Home 
Samuels, left stranded by the early vicis 
situdes of war, heard of the new sopran 
and her need. Communication betwee! 


the two was accomplished. They mat 
their first appearance together in Denvel 
So satisfactory was the accompanist thd 


the singer requested an indefinite co! 
tract. This is said to have been refuse 
but five years later and the accompa”! 
was to make a complete capitulation. . 
Wedding gifts are being received 
large numbers from the ends of the! 
tion, with notes of felicitation innum' 
able. The demands of a heavy sched! 
of recital and opera dates preclude 4 
extended honeymoon. | Indeed, but °! 
day is allowed. Indianapolis claims © 
pair for a recital appearance on Mon 
evening. The couple are plannins | 
spend their real honeymoon in 
Catskills in June. 


Denies Metropolitan Report 


Mr. Samuels denied reports that M® 
ame had signed with the Metropo* 
Opera of New York for an engage, 
next December, stating also that sh: *” 
appear with the Chicago Opera As 
tion in Chicago and with the san 
ganization in New York this season, 
which her concert tour will be res! 

It is understood that the couple 
purchased a residence on Girard A‘ 
Minneapolis, and will make their. 
in this city. 7. Be 
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: Carden Accepts Chicago Opera Scepter at Zenith of Great Career 


y 





The New Director of the Chicago Opera Association in Three of Her Most Famous Roles: “Fiora,” “Thais” and “Aphrodite” 


[Continued from opposite page] 


Meanwhile, as MUSICAL AMERICA went 
to press, another rumor gained currency 
that another man was on his way from 
New York to Chicago to confer with 
Miss Garden and members of the board 
of directors regarding the business 
directorship. 

“Miss Garden is better fitted to be an 
imp} rio than any other person in the 
wow vith possibly one exception,” said 


Mri zner. “There is nothing about 
ope iat she does not know, and she 
has a wonderfully clever mind. And 


Mary Garden would be the very first to 
give another woman the big opportunity 
—don’t you forget that. She is herself 
so big-hearted that she is one of the few 
who can give another whatever he may 
wish and still leave her prestige un- 
diminished.” 

It has also been rumored that Ben 
Atwell, Eastern representative of the 
company, and also its press agent, would 
take charge of the finances; but this has 
been countered with the rumor that in 
the shake-up. Mr. Atwell also will find 
himself affected. While these conflicting 
tales are being circulated, Mr. Atwell, 
who preceded the company to New York, 
is working eighteen to twenty hours a 
day in preparation for the coming of the 
songbirds and receives his latest news 
of the situation from the daily papers. 

It will be remembered that Miss 
Garden’s name was popularly considered 
In connection with the successor to 
Campanini a year ago, but it is under- 
Stood that Mrs. McCormick was afraid 
hat a woman’s name at the head of the 
pera company might not bear the weight 
required for prestige and success. 

Against “Star” System 

In an interview given out at that time 
Miss Garden declared that she would pay 
big salaries only to the artists who could 
draw -Galli-Curci, Vanni Marcoux, 
Lucien Muratore, Baklanoff and Ruffo. 
With these she would not dispute over 
Fees, aS such artists were the cheaper 
inthe long run. She said that she would 
Pay more attention to the opera than to 
he artist, and that she was against the 


Star” system. Fifty per cent of the 
pperas would be Italian, 35 per cent 
rench, and 15 per cent English. She 


Abon nated translations, and if operas 
vere to be sung in English, they must 
© written in English, and there would 
© no German opera until it could be 
in the original. 

x, ‘S considered an utter improbability 
at Mr. McCormick will withdraw his 
. rt from the opera, for it is known 
‘a’ Miss Garden visited Mrs. McCor- 
in Europe last summer and was 


' IN BINDING 


informed that should any dissension 
arise, she might be called to the general 
directorship. Likewise, it has been char- 
acterized as absurd that there should 
be any bargaining between the Chicago 
and Metropolitan companies, and it is 
known that Miss Garden is determined 
to succeed in her efforts to make the 
Chicago company measure up to the best 
standards. 

That she will have the full‘and loyal 
support of the entire company seems 
likely, in view of the fact that Galli- 
Curci was the first to telegraph her 
congratulations, and the signed testi- 
monial tendered Miss Garden by other 
members of the companv. 

However, the case of Galli-Curci offers 
complications, due to the fact that her 
contract expires this season. It is 
known that she has been approached 
with offers from the Metropolitan, but it 
is considered doubtful if the Metro- 
politan would be able to pay her more 
than she is receiving at present. Mr. 


Guard of the Metropolitan declares that 
the “operatic almanac” manifests the 
same sign every year, but further than 
that, has no statement to make. Galli- 
Curci, it is said, would welcome an 
opportunity to sing with both companies, 
but it is known that this would not be 


tolerated by the Chicago company, 
owing to its yearly visits to the 
metropolis. Evans & Salter, managers 


-for the soprano, state they are not at 


liberty to reveal what agreements are be- 
ing considered, but the public will know 
in the course of the next few weeks. 
Mr. Marshall is another artist about 
whom rumor is busy in connection with 
the Chicago mix-up. He is said to have 
received a splendid offer from the Metro- 
politan, but that inasmuch as Mr. Gatti 
would not bother with him previous to 
his Chicago success, he is not going to 
accept it. Then again, it is rumored 
that Mr. Marshall is waiting to see what 
kind of contract Chicago offers him be- 
fore he signs up with the Metropolitan. 








““An American Company” Is 
Mary Garden’s Watchword 





HICAGO, Jan. 15.—Mary Garden, new Director-General of the Chicago Opera, 
after denying herself to reporters for twenty-four hours, granted an interview 
last night in her dressing room, between the second and third acts of “Monna 


Vanna.” 


Radiantly happy, hez voice beaming with joy and lit up with enthusiasm and 
excitement, Miss Garden was a never-to-be-forgotten vision as she sipped her cup 
of tea and spoke of the wonderful opportunity that has come to her. 


“First of all,” she said, “this is to be 
an American company, run from top to 
bottom by Americans. The foreigners 
will be on the stage, for we must have 
the best singers in the world, whether 
they are Italian, French, Russian, Ger- 
man or American. But the management, 
the direction, the running of affairs, will 
be entirely in the hands of the Ameri- 
cans.” 

“Will you succeed?” she was asked. 

“Of course I’ll succeed!” This with 
conviction. “I have the directors behind 
me, I am assured of the loyal support of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold McCormick, and of 
the members of the company, all of 
whom have signed a letter congratulat- 
ing me on my appointment. There is 
one thing I want above all, and with that 
I will be absolutely assured of success— 
the loyal supnvort of Chicago. This is to 
be a Chicago opera company, not a New 
York or any other kind of a company. I 
intend to make it absolutely the best in 
the world.” 





“What about the report that you are 
to co-operate with the Metropolitan?” 


Metropolitan “Afraid” 


“That is funny. They are afraid of 
us, and that is how these rumors started. 
We are going ahead with our own com- 
pany, and if the Metropolitan wishes to 
co-operate with us, the overtures must 
come from it, not from us. We must be 
the best company in the world bar none. 

“There will be no more Friday night 
performances. It is unfair to the box- 
holders and _ subscribers, who pay for 
seats on Monday, Tuesdav. Wednesday, 
Thursday and the Saturday matinée, to 
give the novelties on Friday, and force 
them to buy seats like any outsider. 

“Also, I will give fewer operas, and 
thus give better opera, and give all the 
subscribers a chance to see them. It is 
not fair to the subscribers to give only 


[Continued on page 4, third column] 








MENGELBERG MAKES 
A FINE IMPRESSION 
AT AMERICAN DEBUT 


Dutch Conductor Somewhat 
Handicapped by Orchestra 
and by Ill-Chosen Program 
—Evidences of His Power 
and Musical Stature Ap- 
parent in Spite of Ragged- 
ness of Certain Passages— 
Presented with a Pair of 
Wreaths—Audience Evinces 
High Enthusiasm 


ILLEM MENGELBERG 

W took up the reins of the 
National Symphony Or- 
chestra on Tuesday afternoon of 
last week. His coming has been 
much noised and_ expectantly 
awaited. It has been officially ex- 
plained as a relief measure for Mr. 
Bodanzky, whose present respon- 
sibilities at the opera house require 
a further concentration of his ener- 
gies. Others have interpreted it as 
a vital gesture on the part of the 
organization, a counsel of policy, an 
incentive to popular interest and 
popular support. At all events 
much has been looked for from the 
illustrious Amsterdam conductor— 
whose Concertgebouw Orchestra 
ranks among the greatest abroad— 
both in point of musical revelation 
and in prestigious enhancement of 
the National Symphony. Much of 
the sort may, indeed, transpire be- 
fore the noted visitor ships back to 








[Continued on page 20] 
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Mary Garden, Now Impresario, 
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Wanted New Fields to Conquer 








| area the stars, in properly grouping themselves in the heavens 
so as to ordain the future of the babe who came into the world on 
Feb. 20, 1877, wobbled a bit in deciding what nationality to assign to it, 
and whether it should grow up to be a member of parliament or the 
general director of the Chicago Opera Association. 

The parents of the babe, as they stroked the reddish hair that began 
to cover the tiny one’s cranial bald spot, probably would have laughed 
outright at any suggestion that either such whims of destiny could 


come to pass, for this baby was a she. 
The idea of a woman impresario was even more 


of parliament. 
grotesque. 


There were no women members 


Yet, so cable dispatches informed the curious a few months ago, there 
was some discussion abroad as to the possibility of Mary Garden being 
sent to parliament from the constituency of Aberdeen, in her native 
Scotland. Now she is the general manager of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, and, as such, seems finally to have been adjudged a full-fledged 
American, though, of course, she would have been a Britisher if the 


stars had settled upon sending her to parliament. 


She has come into 


her managerial estate in the city of her girlhood, for it was to Chicago 
that Mary Garden was taken by her parents when they left Scotland 
when she was still something of a toddler. 


* * * 


Mary Garden and Chopin! The names 
may not seem to go together at all. 
But there was a time in “Our Mary’s” 
life when Chopin was of considerable 
concern to her. Of the beginnings of 
her musical career, she herself has 
written as follows: 

“My mother says I sang as a baby, 
but at the age of six it was the violin 
that was placed in my hands. At twelve 
I played in concert and my mother 
thought I would some day be a solo 
violinist, but I gave it up. I wanted 
to play the piano and began studying. 

“T must have been in love with my 
teacher, for I practiced five hours a day, 
and by preference played Chopin. I 
continued studying piano until I was 
sixteen, then gave that up and began to 
study singing.” 

* * * 

The story is told of how William S. 
Davis, manager of a Chicago theater, 
heard Mary Garden sing at a concert 
which followed a dinner of the Union 
League Club in Chicago, and discovered 
a future for the red-haired girl, then 
searcely out of short dresses. Though a 
bit timid, the future Chicago Opera direc- 
tor put all her youthful tenderness into 
her interpretation of “Old Dutch.” 

“Mary,” said Mr. Davis. “If you will 
just put on a coster suit and sing like 
that, I am sure you will have a great 
future in vaudeville.” 

* ~ * 


It is difficult, to-day, to think of Mary 
Garden having begun her operatic career 
with the asking of an indulgence for 
her. The story of that first appearance 
at the Opéra-Comique in Paris in 1900 has 
had many variations. The facts seem to 
have been about as follows: Largely 
through the friendship of Mrs. Sander- 
son, mother of Sybil Sanderson, she ob- 
tained an audition and was. enrolled. 
There were weary months of waiting. 
She had never sung with orchestra, and 
she was regarded as totally lacking in 
the necessary experience. Finally, she 
was told she might study “Louise,” but 
there was little prospect that she would 
be permitted to sing the part. Mlle. 
Rioton, who had created the rdéle, was 
in good health, and there were other 
and more experienced understudies. But 
she studied the.part until she was letter 
perfect, and each night she went to the 
Opéra-Comique and watched Mlle. Rioton 
until she knew the stage action. 

Then one night, in the midst of the 
first act, Mlle. Rioton fell ill, and Miss 
Garden was asked to finish the perfor- 
mance. She agreed on condition that 
the audience be informed that she had 
never sung before an orchestra and had 
never rehearsed the réle; and on the 
further condition that an indulgence be 
asked for her. Within ten minutes she 
had won her audience, and had so cap- 
tivated the composer, Charpentier, that 
he insisted the part should be assigned 
to her, as thereafter it was, as long 


as she remained at the Opéra-Comique. 
- - * 

When Oscar Hammerstein made his 
announcements for the season of 1907- 
1908, he rather plumed himself on hav- 
Scottish-American 


ing engaged “the 


soprano, Mary Garden, who has long 
been a prime favorite with the Paris 
public.” It was then stated that Miss 
Garden’s contract guaranteed her $1,800 
a night, and included a stipulation that 
she should sing twice a week. Her en- 
gagement was for five years. It was 
chronicled that one of her “most recent 
successes” was made in “Aphrodite,” 
which had “attracted the attention of the 
King of Greece.” 

Then started the flood of gossip that 
is still flooding. The story was told that 
Hammerstein almost secured the singer 
the summer before, while he was visiting 
Europe. Miss Garden made an appoint- 
ment with the impresario, so the story 
went, and the Manhattan manager 
climbed up five flights of steps to her 
apartment. Then he sat on the top step 
to recover from the effort. While he 
was fanning himself, Miss Garden’s maid 
came out and said her mistress was very 
sorry, but she was too tired to see any- 
body. She had been rehearsing all day 
and was resting. 

That was too much for Oscar, who 
mopped his brow and started down the 
stairs. The maid, from the top floor 
tried vainly to get him to make an ap- 
pointment for some later date. 

“T’m too tired to make another engage- 
ment.” Oscar called back. “I walked up 
five flights of steps and I’m resting now 
—as I go down.” 

* te 


Before Miss Garden returned to 
America for her début at the Manhattan 
it was stated that she had sung and 
talked so much French that she spoke 
English with a pronounced French ac- 
cent. A cable dispatch told how she 
preached a sermon in her Paris. apart- 
ments to American girls ambitious to be 
singers. “Great numbers of American 
girls come over here, year after year,” 
she was quoted as saying, “who have 
only fair voices. They select a teacher 
often without great intelligence, who 
eharges them heavy fees. After they 
have spent all their money, they find 
that their nice little original voices are 
shattered and they have nothing to show 
for their time, labor and exvense.” 

As for herself, Miss Garden said she 
had never looked backward since the 
night when she jumped into the part of 
“Louise.” 

.-e 

A few weeks later the soprano invited 
Oscar Hammerstein for an outing in her 
automobile, in company with her sister. 
While the party was passing through 
Versailles and nearing Boinville, the 
automobile was thrown violently against 
the curb as the result of the breaking of 
one of the wheels at the axle. Miss 
Garden and Mr. Hammerstein received 
injuries which required the attention of 
a physician. A crowd collected and three 
passing tramps began to throw stones at 
the chauffeur. The latter gave battle 
and the tramps belabored him with empty 
bottles before order was restored. Ham- 
merstein was quoted as saying that this 
was the first automobile ride he had 
ever taken and that he would prefer to 
ride in an asheart. The accident, how- 
ever, did not dull his enthusiasm with 
regard to. introducing Miss Garden to 
America, for a day or so later he told 


. quer other fields.” 
* 


a Paris interviewer that he considered 
her “an artist of wonderful possibili- 
ties.” # 

Still another story was told by Ham- 
merstein, himself, on his return. In 
describing his preparations for the first 
American performance of “Louise” he 
told how Miss Garden had taken him 
to a working girls’ ball in order to get 
atmosphere for the Montmartre scenes. 
“T was sitting on one of the spectators’ 
benches,” Mr. Hammerstein said, “when 
Miss Garden suddenly seized me, and 
the first thing I knew I was waltzing 
with the rest of the crowd.” 

* * * 

In an interview of ten years ago, 
Miss Garden thus described her feeling 
with regard to her American triumphs. 
“T like to accomplish the difficult things. 
Apparent impossibilities fascinate me; 
when I meet an obstacle I like to sur- 
mount it. What is easy to accomplish 
does not interest me. I had set my heart 
on fascinating America and for years 
that was my ambition. Finally I came 
over; I was triumphant. Then I lost 
interest. I had conquered. What more 
was there to do? Now I want to con- 


* * 


She steps into the duties which only 
the late Cleofonte Campanini ever was 
able to administer harmoniously, at a 
time when friction between artists over 
the assignment of réles has been much 
to the fore. She has had the reputation 








An American Company, 
Miss Garden’s Watchword 
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one performance of ‘Carmen,’ when sub- 
scribers on other nights want to see it. 

“It is my purpose to be absolutely fair 
as between the French and _ Italian 
operas, giving the same number of each. 
The foreign operas will be sung in 
French, Italian and German, but not in 
English translation. I have heard Wag- 
ner butchered by poor translations. I 
want to give opera in English, but it 
must be American onera, written by 
Americans, and sung in the language it 
is written in. I hope we can have at 
least one new American opera every 
year. 

“There is no place for cliques and 
quarrels and bickerings in the Chicago 
company. We must all work together, 
for a common aim, which is the artistic 


of having things her own way wit 
gard to her chosen parts, and onc, 
pressed herself on this subject as 
lows: 

“Oh, I am a tractable prima do; 
except when an impresario wish 
give to others parts in which | 
worked so hard to perfect myself. },, 
I do protest to the bitter end; ne tho, 
contracts nor friendship, nor any 
else can silence that protest.” 

* * * 


The new Chicago impresario, ; 
were a man, would be described ., 
“bachelor.” Newspaper matchm. oe; 
have made many attempts to marr: ho, 
—sometimes to a Turkish pasha, « y¢. 
times to Russian or Italian princes, < ),¢. 


times to everyday American bus ‘es, 


men. When the talk of a match jt) 


a certain Russian prince became _ jay. 


ticularly insistent, Miss Garden se: t|e, 
the rumor once for all by an annownce. 


ment that she did not love the pr nce 


hence would not wed him. 

“When I am ready to be marri { | 
will let it be known,” she said. “I yj 
tell when, where, and whom, ani }, 
shall have a name that can be sp: lle; 
and pronounced; and I shall leave the 
stage when I am married and be: jm 
a mother. I do not think the hus)an, 
of a prima donna has a fair show ai 4]] 
He loses his individuality, his persop. 
ality. Who would marry a man ani 
reduce him to the status of Miss (Gar. 
den’s husband?” 





success of the company, and the oy,! 
support of Chicago. { 
“I will keep all the good artists and 
bring others to the company. But ther 
is no place for mediocrities. I want a; 
few poor singers as possible. The artist; 
need not tremble for their positions; jt 
is only the mediocrities that will be ip. 
terfered with. We need the Galli-Curcis 
and Muratores and Baklanoffs. We wan 
them, and we want others like them.” 
Miss Garden’s first act was in keeping 
with her promise to the subscribers. For 
she canceled “Salome” from the lists for 
next Thursday night, and substituted 
“Carmen,” which had been so popular 
with herself and Muratore, and Baklan- 
off in the cast. She also canceled ‘ Aph- 
rodite” for next Saturday matinée, since 
the opera had been unmercifully roasted 
by the press, and substituted “The Love 
of Three Kings.” Also she made some 
changes in the casts, taking some minor 
singers out of the principal roles, and 
substituting more routined artists. 
F. W. 





COATES TO SHARE DAMROSCH’S BATON 





Flagler Announces Engage- 
ment of Englishman as 
Associate Leader 


ARRY HARKNESS FLAG- 
LER, President of the Sym- 
phony Society of New York, an- 
nounced this week the engagement 


of Albert Coates, the eminent 
British conductor, as _ associate 
conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra for next season. 
In a letter addressed to the direct- 
ors of the Symphony Society, Mr. 
Flagler says: 

“In accordance with the desire of Wal- 
ter Damrosch, expressed to me fre- 
quently during the past year, that there 
should be associated with him another 
conductor of high artistic rank with 
whom he could share his constantly ex- 
panding work, I am pleased to announce 
the engagement of Albert Coates, the 
eminent conductor of the London Sym- 
hony Orchestra, of the Royal London 
Philharmonic Society, and of the Royal 
Opera Covent Garden, to fill the post of 
Associate Conductor for the season of 
1921-1922. 

“Last spring, before Mr, Damrosch 
sailed, I suggested to him that in fur- 
therance of his wish to share the con- 
ductorship of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, he make use of the opportun- 
ity offered by his European tour to look 
the field over for an associate who would 
not only impart novelty to the American 
season, but who would maintain the mu- 
sicianly traditions of the Symphony So- 
ciety. 

“With this end in view, his choice fell 
upon Albert Coates, who had recently re- 
turned to London after a long service in 
the cause of music at Petrograd, and to 
whom an invitation to visit us as guest 
conductor for a short period this season 


was extended. Mr. Damrosch’s selection 
has been more than justified by the er- 
thusiastic recognition of Mr. Coates’s 
ability by both press and public, and |! 
am glad to avail myself of the option on 
his services for a period of ten weeks of 
next season which he gave to Mr. Dan- 
rosch last summer before our orchestra 
left Englarid.” 

In speaking to a representative of M'- 
SICAL AMERICA concerning the appoint 
ment, George Engles, manager of the 
Symphony, said that as yet the exact 
schedule of Mr. Coates’s appearances had 
not been worked out. However, it was 
expected that Mr. Coates would make his 
visit to America around December as he 
did this year, remaining for ten weeks 
thereafter. The English conductor, salt 
Mr. Engles, had already arranged fo 
leaves of absence from the organizations 
with which he is associated in London 

What music Mr. Coates would spevially 
offer. said Mr. Engles, has not been (e: 
cided, but from programs submitted )y 
the conductor, it was thought that he 
would bring to America manv nove'tlés 
and new works. Mr. Coates will condut' 
a little less than half of the Sympho"! 
concerts next season. 





Caruso Steadily Improving 


Enrico Caruso has made progrss !" 
his convalescence, and has been a.'¢ “ 
sit up from time to time for periocs *® 
long as ten minutes, it was stated a‘ th¢ 
Vanderbilt Hotel Monday afternoo” by 
Mr. Caruso’s secretary, Bruno Zira 
The draining process, which is gradua!) 
relieving the tenor’s system of the s¥? 
purative condition which follow 
pleurisy and necessitated two ope' 
tions is being continued, and Mr. Z rau 
stated that convalescence will be ~'°" 
Mr. Caruso, he said, is as cheer! , 
could be expected under the cir! 
stances. Plans to take the tenor 5 ¥"" 
or perhaps to Italy, when he has ' 
gained sufficient strength are he’ 
abeyance until Mr. Caruso is In 4 | 
tion to determine them for himself 
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“Louise” Enters Triumphant Into Metropolitan Repertoire 
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Principals in the Metropolitan’s 
Production of “Louise”: 1— 
Messrs. Reschiglian, Audisio, 


Laurenti, Malatesta and Leon- 
hardt in Act Il; 2—Mme. Berat 
as the “Mother”; 3—Mary Mel- 
lish and Marie Tiffany in the 
Workroom Scene; 4—Clarence 
Whitehill as the “Father”; 5— 
Orville Harrold as “Julien”; 6 
—Mary Ellis as the “Street 
Arab”; 7—Geraldine Farrar as 
“Louise,” Act III 


HARPENTIER’S “Louise” was first given to the musical world at the Opéra 


Comique in Paris on Feb. 2, 1900. 


Manhattan Opera House, New York, on Jan. 3, 1907. 


Its first American performance was at the 


Last Saturday, at the age 


of twenty-one, the opera became part of the répertoire of the Metropolitan, the goal 


which every ambitious opera hopes to attain. 


By a curious coincidence, the 500th 


performance at its original home took place forty-eight hours later. 

The work was one of the outstanding successes of Oscar Hammerstein’s oper- 
atic career, and the circumstances of Mary Garden’s assumption of the réle in the 
middie of a performance during its original run in Paris are a matter of history, 


played up to a large extent during Miss Garden’s career at the Manhattan. 


New 


York also heard excellent performances of it in English at the Century Theater, 


with Beatrice La Palme and Helen Stanley in the name part. 


It has been done in 


New York by the Chicago organization, with Mary Garden and Genevieve Vix as 


its principal protagonist. 

The story of the opera’s birth and 
Charpentier’s hawking it around before 
Successive directors of the Opéra and the 
Comique and its final acceptance have 
already been told in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
but it is almost impossible to conceive 
of the position that Charpentier holds in 
the affections of the Parisian public, 
especially the working-girls, the midi- 
lettes, whom he has immortalized in 
“Louise.” In 1900 he organized “l’Oeuvre 
Mim Pinson.” This was the outcome of 
the scene of the Crowning of the Muse 
of Montmartre in “Louise.” The idea 


became one of such interest that coro- 


Nations of the sort—that is, the crowning 
of a virl chosen as a muse of the people— 
‘ook place in Paris, Lille, Bordeaux, 
Ler Limoges and various other cities. 


The Grateful “Midinettes” 


A’ the time of the fiftieth performance 
. Louise” Albert Carré, in honor of 
“te occasion and of Charpentier, put 400 
**a's at the disposal of the working girls 

i@ various dressmaking establish- 


BINDING 





ments. Many of these had, of course, 
never been to opera before and the im- 
pression that the work made upon them 
was so strong that they took up a sub- 
scription among themselves and sent a 
very beautiful gift to Carré and Char- 
pentier. The composer, in_ return, 
anxious to do something for the midi- 
nette, asked Carré to donate seats every 
Monday night for the girls, and the di- 
rector thought sufficiently well of the 
idea to put it before the board of 
directors. They, however, turned deaf 
ears. Prominent authors were also ap- 
proached and though many of them were 
willing, they were tied up with contracts 
with ticket agencies and nothing was 
done. 

Finally, Charpentier turned to a num- 
ber of wealthy and prominent women of 
Parisian society and at last was able to 
put his idea into force and through the 
assistance of the Duchesse d’Uzés 
(granddaughter of Veuve Cliquot of 
champagne fame), Baroness Solomon de 
Rothschild, Princess Alice of Monaco and 
Mme. Marx, besides a host of others, the 
fund was raised. It was Mme. Marx 
who suggested naming the society after 
de Musset’s heroine. 

A later development was the foun- 
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dation of the Conservatoire Populaire 
for developing the musical talents of the 
midinettes and in which many of 
France’s most prominent musicians 
donate their services. When Charpentier 
was elected to the Académie in 1912, on 
the death of Massenet, the sword of 
membership was bestowed upon him, not 
according to the usual formula, but by 
one of his own working girls, Marie 
Magnier, in the costume of Mimi Pinson 
of de Musset’s day. Finally, at the out- 
break of the war, the Mimi Pinsons all 
over France became one of the best 
trained and most efficient of the many 
hospital units. 

Thus, an opera has influenced the life 
of a huge class of workers, organized 
them as nothing had ever done before, 
and brought into their lives a gaiety and 
a purpose of happiness so difficult to 
achieve with the working class. Whether 
or not “Louise” becomes one of the most 
popular operas in the répertoire of the 
Metropolitan remains to be seen, but the 
fact of its influence over the Mimi 
Pinsons, not only of Paris, but of all 
France, entitles it to a position that no 
other musical work can claim. 


A Charming Presentation 


The performance at the Metropolitan 
was one of the very best ever seen there, 
being better focused than most of the 
company’s novelties and moving, in most 
respects, with a smoothness and a 
pointedness of detail that only long and 
grilling rehearsals can bring about. 
That it was French and, moreover, that 
it was Montmartroise, cannot be said, 
but it was delightful, which is equally 
to the point. 

The settings are far superior to those 
used in any productions here of the 
opera, and to those at the Comique. 
There are, however, glaring errors. The 
view of Paris in the third act, for in- 
stance, is red, and anyone who has looked 
at Paris from Montmartre knows that 













as 























it is gray. Also, Notre Dame has been 
moved several miles nearer the Butte. 
The cottage of Julien and Louise might 


exist in almost any country except 
France. Surely the perron découvert 
described by Charpentier in the score 
does not mean an arcade piazza! The 
other sets, however, leave nothing to be 
desired. 

The costuming was questionable. The 
opera is laid in 1900 and the program 
stated the fact. Miss Farrar, however, 
wore gowns of the present day and 
though they were simple, it was with the 
simplicity that: is bought at a high figure 
and only in the Rue de la Paix, and not 
in the Boulevard Clichy. The students, 
philosophers and_ poets, friends of 
Julien, seemed to have wandered in out 
of Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” 


Farrar Conception of Role Admired 


Miss Farrar’s Louise is a carefully 
thought-out, consistent piece of work, as 
most of her réles are. Dramatically, she 
has keyed it exactly right, making her 
a gentle little girl of the people, glori- 
fied by a first passion. Her turning on 
her father in the last act was splendidly 
done, but the remainder of the act was 
less restrained than one could have 
wished. Vocally, Miss Farrar did the 
best singing she has done in several 
seasons. 


Mr. Harrold, made up like the twin 
brother of Albert Wolff, the conductor, 
sang exceedingly well though he was a 
somewhat mature Julien. Of Mr. White- 
hill’s Father, nothing but praise can be 
said. It was exquisitely sung and per- 
fectly conceived dramatically and should 
bring him much credit in every way. 
Mme. Bérat as the Mother was also ex- 
cellent both vocally and dramatically. 

Of the smaller roéles, those of the 
Noctambule and the Pepe des Fous, both 
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“Louise” Brilliantly Produced 
by the Metropolitan Forces 
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sung by Rafaelo Diaz, and Irma, by Ray- 
monde Delaunois, deserve high credit. 
Mme. Delaunois rather spoiled the 
dramatic effect of her song by stepping 
from her place in the picture, but her 
singing was good. Diaz was excellent 
vocally and satisfactory dramatically. 
The myriad of other small parts was 
admirably done and the street cries in 
the second act most effective. The light- 
ing, which might be given such great 
significance, was only fair. The sky- 
rockets in Act III missed their cue and 
came in during the duet instead of after 
it, as indicated by the composer, and 
having arrived continued to do so. The 
solferino light which the electrician has 
affected very much this year was also 
much in evidence, and moonlight ap- 
peared from the same quarter which the 
setting-sun had just left. 


Wolff Leads Brilliantly 


Albert Wolff, through whose interest 
the work has been included in the réper- 
toire, led the orchestra splendidly and 
cleverly avoided threatened confusion 
when one of the soloists skipped a meas- 
ure. There were numerous differences 
in tempo and dynamics from what we 
have heard before, but Mr. Wolff studied 
the score with the composer, so his way 
must be the right way. A few liberal 
cuts, however, would be welcomed. He 
was given an ovation by the audience on 
his appearance in the orchestra pit, 
which increased with each act, and 
brought out before the curtain numerous 
times with the soloists. 

All in all, the production is a very 
beautiful one and the opera is a dis- 
tinct acquisition in the repertoire which 
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bids fair to be one of the successes of 
Mr. Gatti’s period of tenure. 
JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


“Coq d'Or” and “Cavalleria” 
OUPLED with the season’s first re- 
version to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ever- 

delightful “Le Coq d’Or” was a vivid 
representation of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
notable chiefly for the first appearance as 
Santuzza, at the Metropolitan, of Rosa 
Ponselle, who thus added one more rdle 


to her still limited répertoire. As a mat- 
ter of record, it should be noted that Miss 
Ponselle had sung the part in New York 
before, in September, 1919, at Madison 
Square Garden, when a benefit perform- 
ance was given for the Italian Red Cross. 

It is difficult to conceive two works 
further apart in spirit than the fantastic 
Russian opera-pantomime and the tense, 
brutal and unescapably banal Mascagni 
melodrama. But that a very considerable 
number of the huge throng of standees 
came because of the latter, was only too 
evident. The popularity of “Coq d’Or” 
is of a different order. 

The Rimsky work was given with a 
familiar and admirable cast, including 
Mabel Garrison, Marie Sundelius, Kath- 
leen Howard, Diaz, Didur, Ananian, 
Reschiglian and Audisio, among the sing- 
ers, and Rosina Galli, Florence Rudolph, 
Bolm, Bonfiglio, Bartik, Agnini and 
Marks among the mimes. Mr. Bambo- 
schek conducted. 


In juxtaposition to the haunting mel- 
odies and colorful scoring of the Rus- 
sian score, the music of “Cavalleria” sug- 
gested a Sunday band concert in a swel- 
tering summer park. There was plenty 
of heat, too, in the depiction of the ver- 
milion story. Miss Ponselle’s Santuzza 
was one of vocal amplitude, her voice 
sounding more than customarily power- 
ful, and of essentially dramatic char- 
acter. The role is not one to call for 
subtlety or vocal finesse. Mr. Gigli’s 
Turridu was not as fortunate as certain 
of his réles, though he was applauded 
loud and long. Flora Perini, Thomas 
Chalmers, and Maria Mattfield were in 
familiar réles as Lola, Alfio and Mama 
Lucia. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 

o. F. 


Fortune Smiles on “Don Carlos” 


The presentation of “Don Carlos” has 
awakened genuine interest among opera- 
goers, and it would seem that so far as 
the Metropolitan is concerned the spell 
of ill-fortune is to be lifted from the 
work. The third performance on Wed- 
nesday evening, Jan. 12, attracted what 
was virtually a sold-out house, and there 
was no little enthusiasm. Scenically the 
production is particularly attractive, and 
there is much beautiful music in the 
score to claim serious attention. De 
Luca as Rodrigo was the outstanding 
success, vocally, of the latest repetition. 
His “Per me giunto”’ was one of the 
finest bits of singing heard this season, 
and his death scene was splendidly done. 
His mezza voce work was in the purest, 
most artistic style; something to give 
true delight to those who heard him. 
Rosa Ponselle as Elisabeth also accom- 
plished much vocally. Margarete Mat- 
zenauer, Marie Sundelius, Martinelli and 
Didur were in the cast and Papi con- 
ducted. P. C. BR. 


“The Blue Bird” 


The second performance of the “Blue 
Bird,” Monday evening of last week, 
drew one of the smallest and most apa- 
thetic audiences of the season. Florence 
Easton returned to the duplicate réles 
of the Mother and Maternal Love, some- 
times assumed by Gladys Axman, who 
sang on this occasion the Joy of Under- 
standing and Milk. The cast included as 
before, Mmes. Gordon, Berat, Ingram, 
Romaine, Ellis, Delaunnois, Perini, Mel- 
lish and Messrs. Rothier, Dua and Chal- 
mers. 


“L’Oracolo and “Pagliacci” 


Marie Sundelius was the Nedda in 
“Pagliacci,” and Frances Peralta the 
Ah-Yoe in “L’Oracolo” when the double 
bill was given Monday afternoon. With- 
out effacing the memories of other sing- 
ers who have appeared in these parts in 
the past, it can be said that both so- 


pranos discharged their vocal and his- 
trionic duties very creditably. It was a 
“first-time” Nedda for Mme. Sundelius. 
Miss Peralta had sung the “L’Oracolo” 
rodle while with the Scotti company. An- 
other of the Scotti troubadours, Mario 
Chamlee, was perhaps the best Win- 
San-Luy New York has heard. Scotti, 
himself, was of course the star of the 
afternoon, with his unforgettable por- 
trait of Chim-Fang. Didur’s Win-Shee 
was as ever, admirable. Others in 
“T,,Oracolo” were Louis d’Angelo, Ada 
Quintina, Marion Telva and Pietro Au- 
disio. Besides Mme. Sundelius, the prin- 
cipals in “Pagliacci” were Crimi, de 
Luca, Laurenti and Paltinieri. Mr. Mo- 
ranzoni conducted both operas. 


*“Trovatore” Restored 


“Trovatore,” given for the first time 
this season, was the offering at, the 
Metropolitan on Saturday night. The 
fact that a Brooklyn performance, given 
on the same evening, divided the choral 
forces, was not evidenced in a perform- 
ance which held interest throughout. 
Chief of the vocal features was Mat- 
zenauer’s Azucena, with ardor and thril- 
ling in dramatic effect. As Manrico, 
Kingston did some of his best singing 
this season, especially in the Prison 
Scene. Peralta made a lovely appearing 
Leonora, in this her début in the rdle. 
Save for a few harsh moments she did 
some very pleasing, though not exalted, 
singing. Danise’s Count di Luna was 
especially noteworthy, and Egener, Mar- 
tino, Audisio and Reschiglian completed 
a competent cast. Papi conducted with 
authority. vs Ow tk 


Muzio and Gordon in “Aida” 


Verdi’s “Aida” was the means of wel- 
coming back to the Metropolitan Claudia 
Muzio in the title réle on Thursday even- 
ing of last week. It also served to intro- 
duce Jeanne Gordon to a Metropolitan 
audience in the réle of Ameris, although 
she had sung the part previously with 
the company in Brooklyn. Miss Muzio 
was given an enthusiastic welcome, and 
both sang and acted in a convincing 
manner. Her voice is lovely when she 
does not seek to overreach its natural 
limits. Mme. Gordon gave a highly ac- 
ceptable impersonation of Ameris. Her 
singing was one of the delights of the 
evening, and her acting was good, if not 
highly polished. Danise again gave a 
splendid impersonation of Amonasro, the 
part in which he gained favor at his 
début. Mardones did some of the best 
singing of the performance, and Gustaf- 
son as the King was acceptable. Sue 
Harvard did good singing in her unseen 
part. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 

H. C. 


Thibaud at Sunday Concert 


Jaques Thibaud, distinguished French 
violinist, was the “guest” artist at the 
Metropolitan’s Sunday night concert. He 
played the Saint-Saéns B Minor Violin 
Concerto with the Metropolitan orches- 
tra, and a group of small numbers which 
included his own arrangements of Rode’s 
Minute Caprice and a Granados Spanish 
Dance. These he supplemented with sev- 
eral extras. Mr. Thibaud’s playing had 
its customary authority and aristocracy, 
and he was very warmly applauded. 

Three of the Metropolitan singers par- 
ticipated in the program. Mabel Garri- 
son sang “Una Voce Poca Fa” from 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” and, as 
an encore, “The Last Rose of Summer.” 
Millo Picco, baritone, offered “O Casto 
Fior,” from Massenet’s “Le Roi de La- 
hore,” and José Mardones, basso, sang 
“Piff! Paff!” from “The Huguenots.” 
Under the direction of Giuseppe Bambo- 


schek the Metropolitan orchestra p) 
the Tchaikovsky “Marche Slave,” “\ 
Wives of Windsor” overture, and M 
net’s suite, from “Les Erinnyes, 
which the incidental ’cello solo fe 
Heinrich Marnke. L. 


LEVITZKI CONQUERS AS 
SOLOIST WITH SOKOL( Fr 





Cleveland Orchestra Offers Progra: ,; 
Modern Works with Liszt and 
Schumann the “Classicists” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 14.—M 
Levitzki, pianist, was the soloist at :}, 
eighth concert of the Cleveland Or 
tra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, ] 
Thursday evening, Jan. 6. Mr. Soko of, 
the conductor, gave a fine reading of ‘he 
program, opening with Schuma 
“Genoveva” Overture. Mr. Levi zkj 


achieved a decided success with «} 
Liszt E Flat Concerto, playing in a m in- 
ner which commanded admiration ind 
likewise proved a treat to his listen rs, 
The young artist was recalled nume) ous 
times and only the prevailing custon, of 
no encores prevented his acceding to the 
vociferous demand for more. 
Following the pianist’s performance, 
Mr. Sokoloff offered Goossens’s “By the 
Tarn” and Ravel’s “Laideronette” from 
his “Mother Goose” suite. The closing 
number was the Sibelius Symphony. In 
the playing of this taxing composition 
the orchestra was at its zenith of effi- 
ciency and the eloquence, clarity and 
sympathy of Mr. Sokoloff’s reading were 
alike noteworthy. 
\ 





The Hambourg Trio and J. Campvell- 
McInnes, the English baritone, fo!low- 
ing their recital in Aeolian Hall, Ney 
York, on the afternoon of Jan 20, ap- 
peared the same night at the Horace 
Mann Auditorium, Columbia University. 


TITTMANN 


address personally: 


901 Evans Bldg., Wash., D. C. 


RAMPHIS in AIDA 


with 


Washington Opera Co. 





Dec. 13, 1920. 


Washington Times:— 

Charles Tittmann, dominant figure of the 
High Priest, was truly great in the vibrancy 
and declamation of his role, in his beauty © 
tone and the dignity of his every phrase. ° 
trace of a first operatic appearance was there 
and in ensemble as well as solo this Washing 
ton basso would find first place in any oper 
cast. 


Washington Herald:— 


Charles Trowbridge Tittmann’s 
voice is too well known in this city to require 
description here. His thoroughly artistic work 
is familiar enough and his singing of the ro! 
of Ramphis, the high priest, eclipsed any prev! 
ous performance of this most virile of singers 


majestic 


Washington Post:— 

A further revelation to those who alreads 
held his voice in high esteem as a soloist wés 
the singing of Charles Trowbridge Tittmann 








Appearances with: 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
FLORENCE AUST'N 
WILMOT GOODWIN 
EILEEN CASTLES 
ENRICHETTA ONELLI 
MARIE STILLWELL 








LEE CRONICAN 


Pianist—Accompanist 


SEASON 1920-1921 
with 
SONYA MEDVEDIEFF 
(Coast to Coast Tour ) 


Address: 

In Care of 
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501 Fifth Avenue 
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| pear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


The instantaneous success of Ignaz 


Friedman, the Polish pianist, who ap- 
} peared the other afternoon at Aeolian 


Hall, proves what I have contended for 
long ago, namely, that an artist, or 
even a débutante, of talent and worth, 
does not need any preliminary booming, 
indeed, that such a policy often acts 
adversely to the interests both of the 
artist and the manager and all those in- 
terested. In the first place, we have it 
as a matter of record that a good many 
talents have been seriously handicapped 
at the start because their managers in- 
dulged in all kinds of extravagant eulo- 
gies as to their capacity, with the result 
that expectation was raised to a point 
where it was almost impossible to satisfy 
it (the human imagination, remember, 
works actively) and furthermore from 
the very lives led by our overworked and 
underpaid musical critics, such extrava- 
gant praise in advance is very apt to 
arouse a feeling of unconscious antag- 
onism. 


Friedman was a case where very little 
had been done in the way of advance 
press work. And so he appeared at his 
recital absolutely on the merits. The 
result was that even the cynical, cold- 
blooded Huneker of the World was 
aroused to such a point of enthusiasm 
as to declare that “as a matter of his- 
tory, Friedman made the biggest pianis- 
tic hit this season.” The critics of the 
other daily papers were similarly favor- 
able, though perhaps all were not quite 
as eulogistic as friend Jim. 

Richard Aldrich of the Times, a care- 
ful and conservative writer, was moved 
to say that “Mr. Friedman disclosed at 
once and all through the afternoon, tech- 


} nical powers of the most unusual sort, 


of extraordinary brilliancy and speed, a 
command of the mechanism of piano- 
playing that accomplished the most ex- 
act technical tasks without turning this 
mettory into a means of personal dis- 
play.” 

Incidentally, in his criticism Mr. Ald- 
rich made two statements which deserve 
serious attention and hearty approval. 
First, when he says that “Mr. Friedman’s 
fortissimo is of crushing weight and 
makes the instrument shiver. It is 
rough in quality and goes, in fact, often 
beyond the limit of beauty in musical 
One,” 

Here is something which touches upon 
what I have endeavored to bring home 
before, namely, that one of the laws of 
life is the law of limit. There certainly 
IS a law of limit to the possible musi- 
cal vibrations of a wire string such as 
we have in the piano, and when that 
limit is exceeded, you not only lose all 
beauty of tone but you produce a jarring 
sound which suggests arrested rather 
than free vibration. 
What I mean can easily be illustrated 
the screen. If you have a string such 
4s you have in a piano, and with a light 
enind it you throw its shadow on the 
““reen, you will find that if you strike 
‘Le string a certain blow it will throw 

to the screen certain even vibrations. 

the other hand, if you strike it a 

ty severe blow you will see these 
‘ovations vary much in character. In 

t, the law of limit has been trans- 
‘tessed. And that is why when some 
anists, who suggest “the harmonious 
icksmith,” pound the instrument, what 


0} 











comes to the ear of the auditors is a 
lot of jarring noises rather than musical 
sounds. 

Further on in his carefully and well 
written article, Mr. Aldrich says: “It 
seemed indeed as if Mr. Friedman had 
made not much exploration of the field 
of dynamics lying between fortissimo 
and pianissimo. This is a large field 
and the absence of its effect in his play- 
ing leaves considerable lacunae.’ 

Not alone in music, but in nature, and 
in art, the most beautiful effects are 
those which lie between the two extremes 
of fortissimo and pianissimo, of light 
and shadow. And yet we have so many 
artists, so many painters, so many sing- 
ers, delighting in violent contrasts. At 
one moment you have the height of color 
in direct contrast with the deepest 
shadow. You have brazen fortissimo 
immediately contrasted with a scarcely 
audible pianissimo. Sometimes these 
effects in the orchestra startle, but they 
can never please. We have singers who 
at one moment are singing with the full 
force of their lungs and the next instant 
they are barely whispering. It is true 
that there are certain effects in nature, 
in tropical countries, where you have 
extremes of light and shadow. But take 
it as a rule, the more beautiful, the more 
appealing effects are between and not 
at the two extremes. 

So let me compliment Mr. Aldrich that 
he has drawn attention to a matter which 
is of supreme importance, I think, espe- 
cially in the interpretation of the works 
of the masters. Who has not felt the 
unpleasant effect when a woman on the 
stage in some drama is screaming at 
one moment at the top of her voice, and 
the next moment is barely audible? 

a * * 


Another strong instance of a man at 
once acquiring popularity with us pure- 
ly on the merits, is afforded by Albert 
Coates, the English conductor, who came 
to us with very little advance notice and 
at once received the most cordial recog- 
nition from the musical public and from 
the press. 

Personally, I am glad that Coates 
came to us, for the reason that he showed 
that the English can produce not only a 
competent conduétor but a very fine and 
accomplished musician. We have been 
saturated with German music, musicians 
and conductors, with critics who cared 
for nothing but German music, which 
carried with it an almost contemptuous 
attitude to French and Italian com- 
posers and musicians. As for the Eng- 
lish they were not supposed to know 
what good music was, much'less be able 
to produce it or conduct it. So when 
Coates came along and showed what he 
could do, he was a very decided dis- 
appointment as well as surprise to a 
great many. 

Incidentally, let me tell you that 
Coates has a very charming English 
wife, who made many friends for her- 
self as well as for him, while they were 


with us. 
* cs * 


Some musicians were gathered _ to- 
gether the other evening after the opera, 
and so it came to pass that they dis- 
cussed the different conductors at the 
Metropolitan. The first name to come up 
was that of Roberto Moranzoni, who as 
you know was given his big chance by 
Gatti, after he had made a fine impres- 
sion conducting “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
and “Iris” with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany when Rabinoff was touring that or- 
ganization through the country. Moran- 
zoni, said the speaker, duplicated that 
impression in his Metropolitan début, 
and during the first year made a lot of 
friends. 

“Ah,” said another, “that is so, but 
after that he seemed to get phlegmatic 
in his performances and some thought he 
was losing his grip.” 

“Yes,” said the first speaker, “there 
I agree with you, but this season he has 
picked up in fine shape and is doing 
better than ever. During the first 
weeks of the opera he received, didn’t 
he, much fine comment from the critics? 
And you know that the critics, after a 
man has been conductor at the opera for 
three or four years, take him more or 
less for granted.” 

One of the fine things, they all ad- 
mitted, that Moranzoni has done, was 
the preparation of the Puccini tryptych, 
for which he went to Italy to consult 
Puccini, so as to get the authoritative 
interpretation of these three short 
works. 

The next to come under discussion was 
Albert Wolff, distinguished French con- 
ductor and composer of “Bluebird,” 
whom they all agreed was making good. 
But some of the party seemed to con- 
sider that Wolff had shown greater 


quality as a conductor than as a com- 
poser. 


This, however, was objected to 


by one of the party, who said that he 
thought that the leading critics and mu- 
sic lovers in New York were still so 
imbued with veneration for the great 
German composers, especially Wagner, 
that they could not do justice to a French 
composer if they wanted to. 

After discussing Wolff for some time 
and giving him credit for having a great 
deal of good taste, Gennaro Papi was 
referred to. 

“Say what you like,” said one, “about 
Papi, he is beloved by the singers be- 
cause he is such an obliging conductor. 
He tries to help them out, especially 
when they are trying to sing some high 


notes. He will wait for them and let 
a. longer like Lou did, 
ad lib.” 


“That,” said one of the party, “is the 
old Italian school, mainly to give the 
singer a show and not force the singer 
to follow the conductor’s ideas, who is 
thinking more of the general and or- 
chestral effect than he is of the vocal 
part of the opera.” 

“Why,” said another, “should a singer 
be dominated as to his idea of singing 
in his role by the conductor? Has he 
not the right of interpretation? Must 
he follow the conductor absolutely in all 
his effects, as a mere automaton, or 
should he be allowed a certain leeway?” 

This caused considerable discussion. 

. Anyway,” said one of the party, 

Papi came to the opera as an assistant 
conductor, which title so many of them 
hold, but which means that they assist 
a great deal | but conduct very little. 
However, Papi is evidently in favor with 
Gatti, for he has risen in a comparatively 
short time. He certainly is talented.” 

I will admit,” said another of the 
party, “that Papi is unquestionably tal- 
ented, as you say, but somehow he seems 
to lack the necessary wide knowledge 
and experience, especially when he con- 
ducts revivals of standard works like 
La Forza del Destino’ and ‘Don Carlos’ 
which they have just produced.” 

“Never mind,” said another, “there is 
one feature about Papi’s conducting 
which I have always appreciated, and 
that is his good taste, his grace. He 
leads the orchestra as if they were a 
number of experienced musicians and his 
beat is characterized rather by delicacy 
=. by that tage nee xan virility which 

oscanini, for instance, displays 
Polacco used to.” a oe ae 

Then the party began to discuss 
Bodanzky, who has the German réper- 
toire, you know, which to-day consists of 

Parsifal” and “Tristan” in English and 
to which “Lohengrin” is soon to be 
added. He also has such old operas as “La 
Juive,”’ “Le Prophéte” and “Oberon.” 
Bodanzky is highly thought of by the 
management of the Metropolitan and 
will now devote himself exclusively to 
opera, as Mengelberg has come from 
Amsterdam to guide the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which Bodanzky has 
been endeavoring to whip into shape this 
last season and this. 

_“T must say,” said one of the musi- 
sians, “that Bodanzky’s conducting ap- 
peals to me very strongly. He may lack 
the grace of Papi and the fine musicianly 
intelligence of Moranzoni, the taste of 
Wolff, but he has something that appeals 
to me very strongly.” 

“What is that?” said another. 

“Individuality!” 

Among others discussed was Richard 
Hageman, whom they all admitted was 
doing good work. Several regretted that 
he did not get a better chance, being al- 
most relegated exclusively to conducting 
the Sunday concerts. Hageman is also 
known to the public, you know, as one 
of the most celebrated coaches of singers. 
As an accompanist, too, he has no 
superior. His popularity with the audi- 
ences at the Sunday night concerts has 
been growing all the time, so that he 
hardly ever appears without getting an 
encore, which for years was not the 
regular thing at these concerts. For 
singers to be encored is expected, but 
Hageman is so well thought of that after 
the intermission his orchestral number 
invariably brings him so much applause 
that he has to give an extra. ; 

In addition to all these, there is an- 
other very talented conductor at the 
Metropolitan, Giuseppe Bamboschek, who 
you know is Gatti’s musical secretary. 
He conducted a bit last year and in- 
herited the “Coq d’Or”’ when Bolm and 
Bodanzky almost came to blows about it. 
He has had some opportunity this year, 
having conducted performances. of 
“Aida” and also having conducted at 
several of the Sunday night concerts. 
They all admitted that he is a very tal- 
ented man and that with more experi- 
ence he should prove to be a very valu- 
able member of the conducting staff at 
the Metropolitan. 








As Seen by Viafora 


























From Cardiff to the Boston Symphony— 
That, in Brief, is the Story of Mary 
Jordan, Who Not So Long Ago Was 
a Wee Lass in Wales and Who Now 
Is One of America’s Most Admired 
Contraltos. After Having Achieved 
Success in Opera, Concert and Ora- 
torio, Miss Jordan Recently Arrived 
at that Triumph of the Concert Singer, 
an Appearance with the Boston Sym- 
phony 


Taking them all in all, it was gener- 
ally agreed by the party that Gatti’s 
family of conductors is well up to the 
mark, and indeed above the average of 
what you will find even at the best opera 
houses in Europe. And if there is not 
to-day there a Toscanini, or a Polacco, 
or a Hertz, such are not always to be 
found, and even when found are not al- 
ways available. 

* * 


An incident occurred at the Toscanini 
concert at Carnegie Hall, the second of 
his concerts in New York on this tour, 
which deserves mention. It seems that 
a gifted young musician, conductor and 
composer was seated some six to seven 
rows from the rear of the auditorium. 
At the close of the first number he heard 
a terrible noise behind him. He turned 
around to see where the noise came from, 
and saw an Italian in a dinner coat ap- 
plauding vociferously. Next to this en- 
thusiast was the worthy Mr. Schul, head 
of the Metropolitan Opera clacque. So 
it was possible to understand the enthu- 
siasm of the gentleman in the dinner 
coat. 

The young musician turned his face 
towards the front again, and heard the 
second number. The noise at the end of 
that was even greater. Turning around 
again, he recognized a friend in the last 
row, who motioned him to come and sit 
with him during the rest of the program. 
Now the young musician, being some- 
what disappointed in the performanct, 
had evidently shown it in his face, so 
as he passed the gentleman in the dinner 
coat he heard that worthy exclaim: 
“Ignoramus!” For the moment he had 
no idea that the remark was addressed 
to him, but when it was repeated with 
the additional compliment: “I mean you. 
You don’t know good music when you 
hear it. You are trying to spoil our 
propaganda.” The young musician forgot 
he was in a concert hall, dropped his 
hat, and proceeded to show the dinner- 
coated person that comments like this 
could not be made with impunity. For- 
tunately for the party in the dinner coat, 
his friend Schul, jumped in between and 
succeeded in pushing him away, so that 
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the young musician was not enabled to 
annihilate him. The dinner-coated 
Italian disappeared for the rest of the 
evening. 

The matter has importance for the 
reason that one may ask, why is it neces- 
sary to have a clacque on hand at a 
Toscanini concert? And if one has to 
have a clacque, why have a member of 
the clacque shout out, “You are spoiling 
our propaganda!” Ever since the war 
we have heard about propaganda of all 
kinds, and that the Toscanini tour is one 
that will make relations between Italy 
and America stronger, through the fine 
artistic achievement of her sons. Now 
Toscanini can get applause and all the 
applause due him on the merits, without 
any paid clacque, and yet at the concerts 
that he has so far given in New York, 
the clacque has officiated exactly as it 
does at the Metropolitan performances. 
As for Toscanini himself, there is not a 
suspicion in my mind that he has an 
interest in any clacque, and would dis- 
dain any display of such meritricious 
assistance. He is too big, both as a man 
and as a musician. 

Did you know that at the concert over 
which Mengelberg, the Holland con- 
ductor, who is now with us, conducted 
the other night, there was a very decided 
clacque, which several of the critics re- 
ferred to? 

The clacque at concerts was unknown 
a few years ago, except that at some re- 
citals of débutantes, new arrivals, there 
might be a few friends who would start 
the enthusiasm. But as a regular in- 
stitution the paid clacque has been al- 
most unknown at concerts and recitals. 
Recently, however, one or two of the 
managers, particularly one, has started 
to engage members of the Metropolitan 
clacque. This was first done when the 
Metropolitan Opera singers appeared as 
soloists with symphony orchestras in 
Carnegie Hall. To many this is offen- 
sive, even more so than at the opera, 
because the clacquers are people who do 
not know the concert répertoire and be- 
long to the class who think when a 
singer is finished doing his part of the 
song, that is the time to applaud. So 
they often break in on the postludes on 
the piano, while the singer is standing 
there waiting for the song to end, and 
in this way they have ruined many fine 
performances. 

It would appear as if we cannot do 
without a clacque at the opera, where 
it seems to be an institution that is al- 
most part and parcel of the evening per- 
formance. But we certainly can do 
without it in the concert hall. However, 
let us be fair. I have often discussed 
this matter with artists, and you would 
be surprised to know how differently 
some of them view the situation. A few 
almost become indignant when you 
speak of the clacque. They state that 
they have always refused to pay tribute 
to the chef de clacque, that it is a matter 
of almost indifference to them how their 
efforts are received if they are conscious 
that they are doing their best, and that 
they rely on the critics to do them jus- 
tice, even if the audience does not. On 
the other hand, there are a good many 
artists who will tell you that the work 
of an intelligently led clacque is very 
beneficial and helpful to the artist. As 
one noted member of the Metropolitan 
once said to me, “I have sung in this 
country for a great many years. I am 
glad and proud to say that my efforts 
have met with success, so that I am in- 
variably well received. But I have no- 
ticed that, for whatever reason, there is 
a hesitancy on the part of the American 
public to applaud, even when they desire 
to do so. It seems they are not quite 
sure of themselves. So the leader of 
the clacque, if he knows his business, 
starts an applause that the audience is 
willing to follow, if not to lead. 


“If even in Italy, in France, Spain 
and other countries, when operas are 
given with which the public is ac- 
quainted, there is need of a clacque, how 
much more is there need in this coun- 
try? Here, whether from the various 
nationalities that meet together, or 
whether from diffidence on the part of 
Americans, who do not perhaps like to 
break in and make a mistake, they are 
inclined to be reticent in their applause, 
except there is some unusual effect, and 
then I have found them always most 
generous.” 

So you see that the question of the 
clacque is not quite as one-sided as many 
would think. My personal objection to 
the clacque is not that if it is properly 
led it may not be helpful to the artist, 


but to the fact, well-known by opera- 
goers, that two or three noisy in- 
dividuals can keep up a hullabaloo and 
cause an apparent excitement which the 
audience itself does not manifest, so that 
sometimes singers are brought before 
the curtain three or four times, when 
once would be all the audience really 
called for and expected. 


* * * 


That Mary Garden has been named 
as the general director of the Chicago 
Opera was no surprise to me, as private 
advices from that windy city told me 
that she was persona grata with Harold 
McCormick, who you know is the prin- 
cipal backer of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. But I did not expect that it would 
involve the resignation of Herbert 
Johnson, who has done such good work 
as executive manager. 

By the bye, while I have always appre- 
ciated Mr. Johnson’s ability, I certainly 
was a little surprised when I read his 
official declaration that the reports that 
Mary Garden would be the manager of 
the Chicago Opera Company were “abso- 
lutely unfounded.” 
was ignorant of the events that have 
been transpiring under his very nose for 
several weeks? Didn’t he know that when 
he backed up Marinuzzi at the time Mme. 
Walska was rejected on account of her 
demonstrated inability to assume the 
role of Zaza, that he was treading on the 
corns of her friend McCormick, who 
sponsored her for the job? 


Why should people express surprise 
that a woman has been appointed to such 
an important and responsible position? 
Capacity is not a matter of sex. You 
can do a thing or you can’t, whether you 
wear petticoats or pants. Not only in 
her public performances but in her inter- 
views in the press, Mary Garden long 
ago showed that she was an exception- 
ally able and clever woman, with a large 
knowledge, a broad mind, and occasion- 
ally an acid tongue, though its acidity 
was never applied except when the situ- 
ation called for it. 

There seems to have been a good deal 
of internal trouble in the Chicago com- 
pany, if we may judge by such matters 
as have become public knowledge, par- 
ticularly the resignation as Artistic 
Director, though he still remains as con- 
ductor of Marinuzzi, a man of very great 
talent but, like all geniuses of the kind, 
very nervous and sensitive. He resigned, 
it seems, because the prima donnas and 
the other artists gave him so much 
trouble that he could not sleep nights. 

And that, perhaps, is one of the rea- 
sons why Gatti wears a mask. I have 
often thought how few people have any 
idea of what our good friend the im- 
presario of the Metropolitan goes 
through in a day, between the wives and 
lady friends of the male artists, and the 
husbands and male friends of the lady 
artists, and the directors and their 
wives, not to speak of troubles with con- 
ductors, chorus managers and_ scene 
painters. And then there is the ever- 
lasting financial question. If an artist 
gets some bad notices, the artist rushes 
to Gatti. Gatti rings a bell and deposits 
the trouble on the shoulders of dear 
Monsieur Billigarde, the press agent, 
who gets all wrought up and tackles the 
critics. Then the critics get all worked 
up and there is trouble all around. 

There is one story connected with this 
situation which deserves to be printed, 
especially as it relates to an event that 
happened sometime ago. There was at 
the Metropolitan a very distinguished 
prima donna, greatly in favor, particu- 
larly in some of the German operas, 
with the public and with the critics. She 
had risen up from humble beginnings. 
She was a splendid woman and a great 
artist, but she was very temperamental. 
So, whenever she felt like it (and she 
used to feel like it about once or twice 
a week), she would storm into Gatti’s 
office and treat that poor mortal to a 
torrent of vituperation in which he and 
his opera company were invariably 
doomed to perdition. The explosion al- 
ways concluded by her handing in her 
resignation. Gatti, who has been accus- 
tomed to such outbreaks when he was at 
the Scala and since he has been here, 
used to listen in amiable and patient 
silence, never moved a muscle, for he 


knew very well that after the explosion . 


was over things operatic would resume 
their regular course. 

Now it happened that one season, from 
whatever cause, it became marked that 
the lady was not in her best voice, that 
she sang off the pitch at times. Indeed, 
there was one occasion when she came 
nearly ruining the Barcarolle in “Les 
Contes d’Hoffman.” Next morning the 
critics took the matter up and dealt with 
it more severely, I think, than the occa- 
sion warranted, for the reason that even 
the best artists sometimes get a little 


Is it possible that he’ 


off and should be treated with consider- 
ation for the good work they have done 
for years. However, when Madame read 
the criticisms she hurled anathemas at 
her maid, got on her street clothes, 
rushed around to the Metropolitan, 
stormed Gatti’s citadel, which is gener- 
ally well guarded, went through the 
usual performance, and as usual, handed 
in her resignation at the close of the 
outburst. This time, however, Gatti ac- 
cepted the resignation. Madame returned 
home, secure in the belief that Gatti 
would come to see her before long on his 
knees and beg her to reconsider. But 
this is just what he did not do. And as 
the lady was too proud to beg for rein- 
statement, even though certain of the 
critics who are well disposed to her con- 
tinually refer to her absence, she never 
again sang at the Metropolitan. But 
perhaps she did the next best thing. She 
got married. 
* * * 

Finck of the Post must have been late 
the other night at the concert of the 
Schola Cantorum, under Kurt Schindler, 
for he introduces his eulogistic review of 
the event by speaking of “the surging 
mass of struggling humanity behind the 
seats, all of whom would have been in 
time to take their seats if it had not 
pleased Mr. Schindler to ignore with- 
out warning the universal rule of be- 
ginning the concert ten minutes later 
than the advertised hour. The result of 
which was that, due to the turmoil and 
noise it was impossible to enjoy the first 
part of the program.” 

A good deal has been said about the 
habit of certain people coming late to a 
performance and disturbing those who 
have been so considerate as to be in on 
time. However, we must not forget that 
from a few minutes before eight to half- 
past eight something like forty thousand 
automobiles alone, besides those who 
come on cars or on foot, struggle to get 
to the various auditoriums within a very 
limited area, so that it is very possible 
for people to be held up, even when they 


| 


have allowed more than ample tin 
get to their destination for their 
ning’s musical entertainment. 
opera, of course, starts on the mi) 
but with concerts it has been, as 
Finck says, the unwritten law to a 
five to ten minutes for those who ,,, 
trying to get seated. Then, too, it yy. 
not be forgotten that people very o ‘¢, 
arrive in time at Carnegie or Aeo ay 
Hall, but through the crowd around :}, 
box office and at the entrance, they ,,, 
unable to get to their seats, even y 
they are on time. 

* *« & 

The reports that several murders 
resulted from the orgy of gambling 
in full blast at the Casino in Hay: 
which they say has surpassed ,« 
Monte Carlo as the gaming cente) 
the world, has caused _ consider: 
anxiety concerning the safety of our cd: »; 
friend Andres de Segurola of 
monocle, and formerly of the Met 
politan Opera Company, who you kn .\ 
is down there as general manager w th 
his fiancée, the handsome and talen 
Anna Fitziu. 

There need be no anxiety on ie 
Segurola’s account. In the first pli e, 
he has to do with the musical «nd 
dramatic performances that are given 
there, and in the next, De Segurola |\as 
developed the power of self-preservat iin 
to a most remarkable extent. Any nan 
who has been the friend of so many 
charming prime donne and other ladics, 
and has escaped with his life as well as 
his wits and his hair, can be considered 
secure even amid the orgy of gambling 
and other orgies which are popularly 
supposed to be characteristic of ihe 
capital of Cuba at the present time, says 
your 
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JUDGE’S DECISION FOR FORTUNE GALLO 





Charles Baker Fails in His 
Suits Against the San 
Carlo Impresario 


Los ANGELES, CAL, Jan. 10.—The 
suits brought against Fortune Gallo, 
of San Carlo Opera fame, by Charles 


Baker, a former employee of Mr. Gallo, . 


were decided by Judge Benjamin F. 
Bledsoe, in the United States District 
Court, on Tuesday morning last. 

In the first case Baker sought to re- 
cover one-third of the net profits of the 
San Carlo Grand Opera Company for 
the 1918-19 season. At the close of the 
trial Judge Bledsoe stated that he would 
find that Baker had already received 


more than his share of the net profits fcr 
the season involved. He would not find 
the exact amount of the overpayment un- 
less defendant insisted. If the matter 
were pressed he would refer it to the 
regular court referee to pass on the ac- 
counts and make specific findings as to 
specific items. 

In the second case Baker sued for 
$3,500, claiming this amount for salary 
alleged to be due and for alleged breach 
of contract for the season 1919-20. The 
court found that on Feb. 2, 1920, Baker 
resigned, and that when he resigned 
Gallo owed him $175, the previous 
week’s salary; that Gallo immediately 
mailed him a check for $175 which plain- 
tiff returned, refusing to accept it. The 
obligation of $175 was not questioned by 
Gallo, and the judgment was that this 
was the full amount owing to Baker 
Costs were awarded against Baker. 








Alda Will Visit Natal Land on 
Australasian Tour Next Summer 








( Portrait on Front Page) 


RANCES ALDA, wife of General 

Manager Gatti-Casazza, and distin- 
guished soprano member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has signed a 
contract, through her manager, Charles 
L. Wagner, for a concert tour in Austral- 
asia next summer, under the manage- 
ment of J. & N. Tait. More than a lit- 
tle interest attaches to the projected tour 
as Mme. Alda is a New Zealander, hav- 
ing been born at Christchurch. Also she 
was educated in Australia, at Melbourne. 
This will be her first visit in many years 
to her home-land, and the scene of her 
earlier years. 

After the close of the Metropolitan 
Opera season, Mme. Alda will make a 
tour of the Pacific Coast, fulfilling twen- 
ty-five engagements. She will sail for 
Australasia by the Niagara from Vic- 
toria, B. C., on May 2, and her itinerary 
will include concerts in all the principal 
cities. Negotiations for the visit were 
begun by D. F. McSweeney of the Wag- 
ner office, when he was in Australia with 
John McCormack a few months ago. 

The soprano’s present season opened 
Sept. 30, and prior to the commencement 
of activities at the Metropolitan Opera 
she sang in concert and recital a num- 
ber of times. Her engagements in con- 
cert this season will total more than fifty. 


At the Opera, Mme. Alda is appearing in 
roles in which she has become a great 
favorite with Metropolitan audiences, and 
so far, she has added one new part to 
her répertoire, that of Margherita in the 
revival of Boito’s “Mefistofele’—a rile 
she had sung elsewhere previously. 
Mme. Alda sang Mimi in “La Bo- 
héme” recently in Philadelphia «né 
achieved one of her most noteworthy pe?- 
formances. The soprano is especi:!ly 
well equipped for this réle and critics 
freely expressed the opinion that there 
have been no better Mimis on the op:ra- 
tic stage in Philadelphia than was )re- 
sented in Mme. Alda’s portrayal of ‘he 
part. She invested it with sincerity nd 
a significance such as it rarely possesss. 
Among the important concert engave- 
ments she has already fulfilled this s°- 
son were her appearances in Washing 
ton and Baltimore as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony early in Decemb«r. 
Mme. Alda never made so great a suc 
cess in Washington as she did in ! 
appearance with the orchestra. HH 
numbers included two arias, the pris 
song from “Mefistofele’ and “Vis 
d’Arte” from “Tosca,” both of which s 
sang with exquisite finish, and rich 2) 
delicate tone color. She received 
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ovation; her reception in this instan ° 


being characteristic of what has been 4 


corded her during the entire season. 
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Master of Operatic Records—An “Oft- Stage” Metropolitan Role 
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How Thomas J. Bull Aids Countless Inquirers—A Little Book 


Which Rescues Commuters from Dilemma and Enables 
Society Patrons to Take Own Time—Chief of Doormen 
Can Name Time of Beginning and Ending of Any Act— 
Has Answered Questions for Thirty Seasons 








By OSCAR THOMPSON 
(Sketches by Viafora) 


Y the way, what 
was the date 
last year of the 
first perform- 
ance of the 
opera ?” 

One of the 
five best known music critics of 
the New York dailies asked the 
question, casually, as if certain of 
his answer, as he stopped in the 
foyer on his way out of the Metro- 
politan, after having heard the 
first two acts of this season’s 
earliest reversion to Albert Wolff’s 
lyrical setting of Maeterlinck’s 
“Blue Bird,’”’ now in its second sea- 
son. 

“Just a year ago to-day,” was 
the immediate reply of the tall, 
spare man with the high hat, 
whose face and figure are familiar 
to every opera patron. Question 
and answer were made offhand— 
as all in the day’s work. 





The man who put the query was the 
erudite Henry T. Finck. The one an- 
swering was Thomas J. Bull, who pre- 
sides over the ticket-takers and the 
ushers at America’s foremost temple of 
song, and who long since constituted him- 
self, unofficially, as a sort of walking 
record of operatic happenings. 

The critic’s question was an easy one, 
compared to many others that come to 
Mr. Bull at every performance. Thirty 
seasons have found the chief of the door- 
men in his place in the foyer, and dur- 
ing most of that time he has been an- 
swering questions. Something like fifty 
times an evening he tells inquirers the 
hour ‘the opera will end, meanwhile sup- 
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plying others with data as to the time 
of the beginning or ending of various 
acts. 

First aid to Mr. Bull in supplying this 
information is a memorandum book 
which slips into the pocket of his eve- 
ning coat. As this book is for year 1920, 
it contains entries for the latter half of 
last season and the first half of the one 
now in progress. The time of the begin- 
ning and ending of every act of each 
opera given is entered in this book, along 
with any changes in the cast, any an- 
nouncements from the stage, or any acci- 
dent or other unusual circumstance af- 
fecting the performance. Similar notes 
are entered for the dress rehearsals of 
new works. 


Boon for Worried Commuter 


The commuter who must catch a cer- 
tain train, the social celebrity who has 
another engagement for the latter part 
of the evening, and others who, for vari- 
ous reasons, must put a time limit on 
their attendance on the opera, fall back 
on Mr. Bull and his little book. So do 
those who are purposely late in arriving, 
and wish to be on hand when the second 
or third act begins. 

A similar book has been in Mr. Bull’s 
pocket each season. He has kept them 
all and can refer at any time to his rec- 
ords of other years. He also has a pro- 
gram book, in which is pasted the printed 
program for every performance at the 
Metropolitan in more than twenty-five 
years, with the slips which, from time to 
time, have been printed as notices of 
eleventh hour changes in casts. Any 
substitution not made in time to be pub- 
lished in the form of these slips is noted 
in the pocket memorandum. 

Members of the critical fraternity 
have found Mr. Bull’s records of value 
and interest in showing the relaltive 
length of performances of the same opera 
under different conductors. 
tion of this was a criticism some years 
ago of Mr. Polacco’s conducting of 
“Boris Godounoff,” on the ground that 
tempi were taken slower than by Tos- 
canini, with the result that the opera 
was prolonged. Mr. Bull’s book was con- 
sulted and it was found that the per- 
formance had consumed four minutes 
more under Polacco than Toscanini. 

Polacco asserted that this was because 
of the weariness of the chorus, which had 
been rehearsing a new work, and de- 
clared the next “Boris” would show his 
tempi and those of Toscanini were iden- 
tical. Mr. Bull’s book bore him out 
when the opera was again given, with 
the chorus fresh and in its usual fettle. 


Times Dress Rehearsals 


Dress rehearsals proceed without in- 
terruption, just as if they were perform- 
ances. If they disclose that the opera 
is too long, additional cuts sometimes are 
made between the time of the rehearsal 
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and the first performance. “Don Carlos,” 
the latest of the revivals at the Metro- 
politan, was an illustration of this. Mr. 
Bull’s book shows the rehearsal con- 
sumed eleven minutes more than the first 
performance. Some additional cuts’ in 
the lengthy Verdi score were made in 
the interval between the rehearsal on 
Tuesday and the premiére on Thursday. 

Mr. Bull’s book contains no comment 
whatever on artistic phases of any per- 
formance. An incident such as a singer 
missing a cue and failing to come on the 
stage at the proper time would not be 
noted. But whenever there is an acci- 
dent such as that which befell Caruso, 


when he was injured while singing in 
“Pagliacci,” a notation is made of it. 

For additional details, those who get 
from Mr. Bull the date of any incident 
can turn to the files of the music jour- 
nals or the daily newspapers. Mr. Bull 
does not pretend to be an _ operatic 
encyclopedia. But he and his book are 
fulfilling at every performance the func- 
tion of a handy index. Incidentally, it 
should be chronicled that he has been 
absent from only twenty performances 
of opera in his twenty-nine years at the 
Metropolitan. On those occasions, his as- 
sistants have seen to it that his record 
was kept. 





REIMERS’S POLISHED ART IS ADMIRED AT RECITAL 





Tenor Presents Song Program 
That Emphasizes Grace of 
Lyric Style 

Admirers of the finished vocalism of 
Paul Reimers expressed their approba- 
tion of his singing in terms of perfervid 
applause at the recital which the tenor 
gave in the Princess Theater on Tuesday 
afternoon, Jan. 11, ably assisted at the 
piano by Maurice Eisner. His suave 
and easily produced tone, tasteful phras- 
ing, and nice attention to the varying 
sentiment of his numbers, found their 
proper medium in the light and lyrical 
songs to which the program was largely 
devoted. 

The tenor’s first group consisted of two 
old Italian airs, Cesti’s “Tu Mancavi a 
Tormentarmi” and Durante’s “Danza, 
A French group included Du- 
pare’s “Invitation au Voyage,” Poldow- 


ski’s “Colombine,” Messager’s “Le 
Maison Grise,” and Hué’s “La Fille du 
Roi de Chine.” Mendelssohn’s “Auf 


Fliigeln des Gesange,” Schubert’s “Die 
Florelle,” Cornelius’s “Ein Ton,” and 
two Richard Strauss songs, “Morgen” 
and “Zueignung” were sung in German. 
The final group included David Proctor’s 
“Il Heard a Bird,” Mokrejs’s “Southern 
Lullaby,” the old Scotch “Earl O’Morrey” 
and in Spanish the folk-song, “Teresita 
Mia,” and the Alvarez “Los Ojos 
Negros.” 

Not the least attractive quality of the 
smooth singing of Mr. Reimers was his 
employment of a tender pianissimo. His 
treatment of melody emphasized the lyric 
nature of his voice and of his choice of 
numbers. 

The Letz Quartet gives its second New 
York concert Jan. 25 at Aeolian Hall, 
with Mischa Levitzki as assisting artist. 
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Philpot’s Opera “Dante and Beatrice” 











Favored by Covent Garden Audiences 








LUENT melody—winning liberal ap- 

plause from the public—was one of 
the assets of the music of Stephen Phil- 
pot’s new opera, “Dante and Beatrice,” 
but his libretto is variously described as 
‘not at all a well-managed affair, pre- 
senting a story difficult to follow,” and 
as a “mistake.” Nor are the objections 
advanced against it without foundation. 
“Dante’s Beatrice, like Petrarch’s Laura, 
vanishes into thin air as soon as you 
attempt to take her measure in inches. 
Even Rosetti fails to draw over again 
her image with just, sensitive precision. 
And Mr. Philpot rushes in madly where 
Rosetti, the great translator, feared to 
tread.” Not that this fact prevented the 
well-mounted opera from being received 
with a good deal of enthusiasm. 


Artistically the only justification for 
the text treatment of such a theme would 
have been “music of such beauty that in 
listening to it one would forget the sins 
of the text. It would be absurd to pre- 
tend that Mr. Philpot’s music is of this 
kind. Yet, the picturesque and romantic 
period it illustrates would seem to call 
for a surer and more experienced hand 
than that of its composer. Attention is 
drawn to a lack of dramatic flexibility 
and to slowness of movement, and that 
it hardly seems in keeping to introduce 
an ordinary modern waltz into a 
Renaissance banquet scene. “At pres- 
ent,” one critic claims, “the composer is 
too content with the ordinary system of 
a tune supported by an accompaniment, 
generally of rather a humdrum order,” 
in consequence of which the ear looks 
in vain for relief from a mass of in- 
significant detail. 

On the other hand, it is very fairly 
stated that “Wagner’s ‘Die Feen’ con- 
tains nothing which could not have been 
written by a third-race bandmaster, yet 
was followed by the rest of the great 
scores,” and that “it is easy for the com- 
poser who is not yet familiar with his 
tools to confuse commonplaces with 
essentials.” The critic also remarks that 
it is easy to “play the drill sergeant to 
a recruit who has just joined the ranks, 
and Mr. Philpot is wearing the uniform 
of the opera composer for the first time.” 
William Boland sang a difficult Dante 
and Miss Beatrice Miranda a picturesque 
Beatrice well, the smaller parts were 
excellently rendered, and Mr. Philpot 
conducted with skill and effect. 


“November Woods” in December Concert 


At a London Royal Philharmonic 
Society concert of recent date the novelty 
on the program was a tone-poem by 
Arnold Bax, “November Woods,” pro- 
duced not long before in Manchester. 
The playing of the orchestra was admir- 
able, but a harsh wind of criticism 
seemed bent on stripping the trees of 
Mr. Bax’s tonal forest of the leaves of 
contentment. On the program the work 
was said to differ from program music 
in the ordinary sense of the word. “But 
when such a title heads music built up 
on doleful chromatic themes, and suc- 
cessions of ‘scrunchy’ chords of the ninth, 
scored for shimmering muted strings, 
little screams from the piccolo and other 
similar effects, the ear is caught by the 
obvious pictorial suggestions and does 
not search farther.” The whole score 
impressed the critic as “a skillful and 
rather stagey picture of the woods so 
wild, and rather too drawn out for the 
musical value of its ideas.” 

The “Coriolanus” Overture did hom- 
age to the Beethoven anniversary at the 
same concert, and a suite of pieces, re- 
scored by Hamilton Harty, from Handel’s 
“Water Music,” included some of that 
composer’s most delightful tunes, among 
them “a hornpipe which takes a leaf 
from Purcell’s book.” 


London Bach Choir Sings Vaughan 
Williams’s Sea Symphony 


Conducted by Sir Hugh Allen, the 
Bach Choir recently sang Vaughan Wil- 


liams’ exacting choral work, the “Sea 
Symphony,” at Queen’s Hall in London. 
Taking over an hour to perform, with 
its effect depending on a_ successful 
fusion of numberless intricate details of 
solo voices, choral voices and orchestra 
into a complete ensemble, it is one of the 
most difficult works of its kind to sing 
written since Beethoven’s Mass in D. It 
is, moreover, one of those works in which 
the choral voices and the orchestra are 
equally important in the development of 
the climaxes. There were beautiful and 
intimate moments in the slow movement, 
but the Scherzo suffered from a want of 
cohesion. “The solo singers were Doro- 
thy Silk and Clive Carey, and both suc- 
ceeded in making the solo music take its 
place convincingly in the whole. In 
their duet in the finale, they caught more 
of the vision and seemed less occupied 
with technique than any pair of duet- 
ists we ever heard.” The work was 


enthusiastically received, and the com- 
poser called to the platform at its close. 

“Crossings,” by Armstrong Gibbs, a 
slight and charming work arranged 
from incidental music to a child’s play 
of that name by Walter de la Mare, was 
another novelty presented in the form of 
an orchestral suite, and the Piano Con- 
certo in C by Delius was brilliantly 
played by one Aubyn Raymar, who does 
not seem to have appeared in London in 
public before. 


Native Songs of Africa Sung at Imperial 
Institute 


At a recent lecture given on native 
songs from Nyassaland, before the 
African Society, by Mrs. Ella Kidney, 
Sir Frederick Bridge played accompani- 
ments to vocal illustrations of the songs. 

‘The lecturer explained that the natives 
were very shy of singing their choruses 
before strangers. She won their con- 














“Gluck in Cornwall” (1746), by D. Fraser Litchfield. An English 
Artist’s Concept of a Moment in Gluck’s “Wandering Years” 


Repro. in “Color” 














Tunis Acclaims “Ferhuda” Arab 
Opera by Francesco Santoliquido 





N opera based on scenes from 
Arabian life, in three acts, and en- 
titled “‘Ferhuda,” said to present a 
“poignant tale of love, with a violent and 


tragic climax of fanatic orientalism,” 
has recently been presented with great 
success at the Théatre Rossini in Tunis. 
Book and music are by Francesco San- 
toliquido, and the music is described as 
being spontaneous, highly colored, 
veristic in its clear sonority, and built 
up upon a foundation of old Tunisian 
folk-songs. The composer has striven to 
lend certain of its scenes a distinctively 
popular character, which give indigenous 
life the melodies and rhythms that the 
dances and varied emotional situations 
of the libretto seem to demand. 
Francesco Santoliquido, incidentally, 
may be regarded as a modern follower in 
the footsteps of Félicien David, the 


musical orientalist, for his symphonic 
compositions, among which should be 
mentioned “Il profumo delle oasi saha- 
riane” (The Fragrance of the Oases of 
the Sahara), and “La Bayadére au mas- 
que jaune” (The Bayadere With the 
Yellow Mask), are rich in local im- 
pressionistic color, which is also to be 
found in his Symphony in F, various 
orchestral suites and his songs. 





Franz von Vecsey, a violinist, “whose 
merited successess,” to quote a Berlin 
critic, “have been so often described as 
to leave but little more to say,” has been 
making a triumphant concert tour of 
Germany. His recent performance, at 
a Berlin Philharmonic concert, of César 
Franck’s A Major Sonata for violin and 
piano, together with the pianist Walter 
Meyer-Radon, is described as reaching 
the highest point of perfected artistry. 
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fidence, eventually, though at times sx 

had to wait three to four years for 

song. The accompanying instrumer 

used were a small lute, plucked by har 

rattles, gourds, bamboo _ instrumen: 
drums, large and small. The favor; 
voices for men were a falsetto for so 
parts and a very rough baritone. T| 
natives had an acute sense of natur 
pitch, and drum-making was a gre 
event. When the drums were made th 
were kept for a time in a grass hut, ar 
then solemnly tested for resonance }b 
the chief tribal musician, in his cer: 
monial robes. Songs illustrating th 
lecture included a boat song, a humorou 
song (“The Little Chicken Has a Litt] 
Cry”), a duet of mischievous boys f, 
baritone and falsetto, a song of slaver 
and a mourning song. Sir Harry John: 
ton, president of the society, said he ha 
endeavored to collect South Africa: 
melodies, which resembled old Portv 
guese songs, and at the suggestion of Si 
Arthur Sullivan had taken a phon 
graph with him on his last visit to th 
Uganda Protectorate. On his return Si 
Arthur Sullivan was dead. Sir Frederic 
Bridge touched on the difficulty of formu 
lating accompaniments for the Africa 
melodies, opining that to make them to 
civilized would be “like putting a to 
hat and a frock-coat on a native.” 








New Songs by One of 
“French Six’? Heard 








GROUP of “Interludes,” new songs 
by Georges <Auric, one of the 
famous French “Six,” were recently sung 
in concert at Brussels by Mlle. Brelia. 
They are delicate parodies of the senti- 
ment of the day of crinolines, and sing 


the despair of a virtuous and romantic 
young girl of the Second Empire with 
delightful tonal effect. The six musi- 
cians who have been called “the hopes 
of French music” are: Darius Milhaud, 
Louis Durey, Arthur Honegger, Francis 
Poulenc, Germaine Tailleferre and 
Georges Auric. If Milhaud, the oldest, 
be more fecund, Auric, like Poulenc, is 
more impregnated with the spirit of the 
people. Poulenc is tender; he likes the 
country and the promenade, Auric is a 
gamin, aggressive, provocative, prefer- 
ing the city and its suburbs. The mili- 
tary band, the music-hall and processions 
at the fairs delight him. “If he is also 
fond of the American orchestra which 
has awakened his generation from “a 
fakirlike torpor,” he knows when to close 


-his ears to it. His inspiration is 


genuinely French.” Perhaps, sooner or 
later, he will give us that “Urban Sym- 
phony” which is expected of him. In his 
expressive “Interludes,” the music may 
be detached from a text to which, never- 
theless, it is perfectly adapted, in such 
wise that there were many among the 
audience who could enjoy them from the 
rear of the hall, without being able to 
understand a word that was sung 


What Has Become of the Pre-War Rus- 
sian Composers? 


Of the more distinguished Russian 
composers of before the war, Scriabine, 
Liadoff and Safanoff died before the com- 
ing of Sovietism; W. Suk, first conductor 
of the Moscow Opera, has returned to 
Czecho-Slovakia. Taneieff died in 1917, 
his last works being a large cantata, 
“After the Reading of a Psalm,” and 4 
treatise, “Strict Moveable Counterpoint” 
(interchangeable), in which counter- 
point is based absolutely on mathematics. 
Glazounoff, who died recently, wrote ‘is 
Second Concerto for piano in 1919, and 
a few fugues for piano and org2" 
Liapounoff has published nothing sine 
1918. His last compositions were 4 
“Psalm” for soprano, organ and harp, 4 
Concerto for violin, and a Sextet for 
piano and strings. Nothing by Arthur 
Lourie, the Bolshevist Commisary 
Music, seems to be known outsie 
Russia; on the other hand, Krychanow- 
sky, professor at the Academy of Me‘ 
cine, has composed a Fantasy for orga’: 
a Concerto for piano, and Variations f'! 
organ and piano. 





A report from Berlin declares th:' 
Wagner’s “Ring of the Nibelungen” he 
finally been filmed for the movin: 
picture stage. 
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Ballets Russes Succeed Swedish 


Ballets in 





Dance-Loving Paris 











1 S Louis Laloy says, the appearance 
of the Ballets Russes, in the twen- 
ieth century, will be recorded in the 
history of art as an event equalling in 
mportance the development of French 
opera in the seventeenth, or the crys- 
tallization as a regular form of French 
opéra-comique in the eighteenth century. 
At the Theater of the Champs-Elysées, 
where the Swedish Ballet had but lately 
been applauded, Serge de Diaghileff’s 
troupe has been giving a short season. 
The ballets represented at the first 
performance included the ‘“Sylphides,” 
sufficiently well known in this country, 
Stravinsky’s “Sacre du Printemps,” and 
de Falla’s “Le Tricorne.” Stravinsky’s 
evocation of Pagan Russia has been pro- 
vided with a new choreographic version, 
quite different from that of Nijinsky, 
without “subjects of anecdote,” and in- 
spired by the constructive objectivism of 
which Leonide Massine gave an example, 
during the past year, in his interpreta- 
tion of the “Chant du Rossignol.” 

As to “Le Tricorne,” which had its 
first performance last year at the Opéra, 


this Spanish ballet-pantomime is the 
work of one of the most remarkable 
musicians of the Iberian peninsula, 


Manuel de Falla. It is not very unified, 
and is framed in a decorative scheme by 
Picasso which is difficult to understand; 
yet its music abounds in rich and varied 
rhythmic inflections, out of which rise 
warm, throbbing melodies, ingeniously 
orchestrated, and which seem to fling 
abroad an intoxicating perfume of Spain, 
stressing the piquancy of its eighteenth- 
century action. The interpretations, in 
spite of the disappearance of Thamar 
Karsavina, Volinine, Pavlowa, and 
Nijinsky, were remarkable. An exqui- 
site young danseuse, Mlle. Vera Savina, 
delighted the public in the ‘‘Sylphides,”’ 
and Idzikowsky, of the tremendous leaps 
and bounds, was also acclaimed. Mme. 
Catherine Deéviller, savage and _  pic- 
turesque in the “Sacre du Prjntemps,” 
together with Leonide Massin, scored a 
great and legitimate success in “Le 
Tricorne.” 


Stravinsky Reorchestrates “L’Oiseau de 
Feu” 


The first version of Stravinsky’s or- 
chestral suite from “L’Oiseau de Feu” 
was scored from a_ hundred players. 
Aside from the usual make-up of the 
modern orchestra, it called for four 
flutes, three oboes, English horn, three 
clarinets, a bass clarinet, three bassoons, 
contra-bassoon, eight “desks” of per- 
cussives, together with celesta, xylophone 
or glockenspiel, three harps and piano. 
Stravinsky’s new orchestral version - is 
scored for only forty men, and though 
in some cases his score gains new 
sonorous’ effects, he has also’ been 
obliged to suppress various lovely pages. 
Why was this reorchestration made? 

Emile Vuillermoz explains. “The em- 
ployment of choruses nowadays repre- 
sents such a height of Sardanapalian or 
Babylonian luxury that no young com- 
poser dare utilize the resources of the 
human voice in his score. To give an 
oratorio, a mass or a Passion, represents 
a financial outlay unthinkable without 
the aid of a patron. The situation is the 
same with regard to the orchestra. It 
IS a question of cost. The conductor, 
before reading over a new score, is 
obliged to verify the orchestral effectives 
indicated by the young composer. If he 
‘discovers ‘supplementary’ instruments, 
obligatory reinforcements, he closes the 
manuscript. 

“This explains why a man as famous 

Stravinsky, ten years after its birth, 
S obliged to reorchestrate the Suite 
‘rom the ‘Oiseau de feu.’ a well known 
and generally appreciated work, and re- 
Tuce it for an orchestra of forty players. 
‘T ls a serious danger for the young 

mposer it represents a humili- 

‘ion in this century of progress. If a 

mpromise between the exigencies of 


® musician who plays, and esthetic re-, 


ulrements cannot be arrived at, sym- 
Phonic music, already severely taxed in 


Paris, and wellnigh condemned in the 
provinces, will end by disappearing alto- 
gether.” 


Pierné and Chevillard Present Orchestral 
Novelties 


Despite M. Vuillermoz’s plaint, novel- 
ties (probably not scored for a hundred 
men or more) still make their appear- 
ance at the symphonic concerts’ in 
Paris. At one of the Lamoureux Con- 
certs, “La Valse,” by Maurice Ravel, had 





Maurice Ravel at the Piano, from a 
Drawing by Achille Ouvre 


its first Paris performance—it was given 
in Vienna last year. It is spoken of as 
“a little musical masterpiece,” which 
suggests to ‘ts auditors the atmosphere 
of a court ball during the Second Em- 
pire. The graces and languors of a 
Carpeaux are balanced by an _ implied 
anguish which evokes a Prud’homme 
saying: ‘We are dancing on a volcano 
... .” “Certain themes seem to have 
been written by Johann Strauss, aggra- 
vated by a polytony in the latest style.” 
It might be called the parody on an 
apotheosis of the dance known to the 
ardors of our first youth.” 

At the Concerts-Colonne, the novelty 
consisted of a melody for voice and or- 
chestra, by Gabriel Pierné, entitled 
“Dernieres Pensées” (Last Thoughts), a 
setting of a text by Paul Fort. “A few 
harp-tones an Angelus, sad and 
sweet, rising above the evening shadows, 
a nasal design of the wood-winds, under- 
lined by a few discreet pizzicati on the 


strings and then the familiar 
cuckoo-clock whose montonous tic-toc 
fixes. itself on the dying soldier’s 


memory.” The public heartily applauded 
the exquisite little song, Mme. Croiza, 
who sang it, and its composer. 


Three German Operatic Premiéres Epit- 
omized 


“Die Vogel” (The Birds). Lyric Fan- 
tastic Play, after Aristophanes, by Wal- 
ter Braunfels. Munich National Theater. 
Two acts in opera form, the symphonic 
element dominating, with fine musical 
characterization of nature moods. A 
success. 

“Magda Maria.” Opera in two acts, 
by Oscar von Chelius. Dessau, “Fried- 
rich” Theater. An Apulian monastic 
legend, tragic, the heroine dying lyrically 
in her lover’s arms, treated musically in 


melodious yet dramatic style. Kindly 
received. 
“Schirin und Gertraude.” Romantic 


Opera by Paul Graener (Max Reger’s 
successor at the Leipsic Conservatory). 
Leipsic Opera House. Vocally and in- 
strumentally effective, developing tri- 
angular matrimonial situation in four 
acts, with an _ orchestral “Prelude” 
which is especially praised. A success. 


Alfredo Casella, speaking of the gen- 
eral influence of Debussy on the com- 
posers of the young Italian school, de- 
fines it as: “Not an enslaving one, not 
one attacking the prerogatives of our 
race, but an ‘indicative’ influence of a 
superior kind, such as Debussy himself 
received from Moussorgsky.” 


During their recent visit to Rome, the 
King and Queen of Denmark laid a 
wreath of flowers on the tomb of their 
music-loving royal predecessor, King 
Canute, who loved to hear the monks of 
Ely sing. 


Richard Strauss has given the whole 
amount accruing from his recent con- 
certs in Buenos Aires, some 3,000,000 
crowns at present Austrian exchange, for 
works of benevolence in the city of 
Vienna. 


An Alfred Kerr Beethoven epigram: 
“Singing, he created the religion of a 
new world.” 


Julius Korngold, in his ‘Deutsches 
Opernschaffen der Gegenwart” (German 
Operatic Creation of the Present), has 
written a book of critical essays which 
takes up the history of modern opera 
where Hanslick leaves off, beginning with 
Hugo Wolf and ending with the operas 
of Schreker, Weingartner and Franz 
Schmidt. 


At the fourth Collegium musicum of 
the Lessing School in Berlin, there was 
reproduced in the Bluthner Hall, a con- 
cert of the “Biedermeier” period, one of 
those Sunday afternoon concerts given 
in Goethe’s home in Weimar in 1820. 
The singer Lulu Mysz-Gmeiner, the Ber- 
lin Trio and the Academic Madrigal 
Chorus presented songs, a Haydn trio, 
and piano numbers and choruses by 
Schubert, Reichardt, Zelter, Loewe and 
Mendelssohn, 





Richard Strauss, on his return to 
Vienna from South America, declared 
that in Brazil, after six years of purely 
Italian music, the public’s desire to hear 
German music once more was great. 
Enormous houses received Beethoven 
symphonies, Wagner overtures, and his 
own symphonic poems with enthusiasm. 


Craig-y-Nos Castle, in Wales, the year- 
long home of the late Mme. Patti, 
Baroness of Cedarstrém, has been ac- 
quired by the King Edward VII Welsh 
National Memorial Association for con- 
version into a hospital for tubercular 
patients. 


From Paris comes an anecdote which 
declares that shortly before the war, 
Enrico Caruso, on leaving the Opéra, 
where he had just sung, was stopped by 
a chorister who asked permission to 
read his palm. Though sceptical, he 
made no difficulties, and among other 
things, the palmist predicted the oc- 
currence of the recent accidents which 
asctually took place. Si non e vero. 








**Augustus the Strong’”’ 
Makes Love ina Dresden 
Film to Music of His Day 


eee 








USICALLY interesting is the new 

historical moving-picture, “‘Augus- 
tus the Strong,’ now running in Dres- 
den, which presents episodes from the 
love-life of that gallant King of Saxony 
(1670-1733), and introduces such charm- 
ers as the lovely Aurora van Konigsmark, 
the Countess von Cosel, and the numerous 
other beauties who in turn possessed his 
fickle heart. The most interesting fea- 
ture of the film is its music, all by com- 
posers who were contemporaries of the 
king who could bend an iron horseshoe 
in one hand, Hasse, Binder, Zelenka, 
Monn, etc., and made up of old army 
marches, fanfares, gavottes, bourrées 
and menuets, illustrating court festivities 
and more intimate scenes occurring in 
Dresden, Moritzburg, Pillnitz, and other 
royal castles of Saxony. The entire 
musical score has been taken from Prof. 
Otto Schmidt’s “Musik am Sachsichen 
Hofe” (Music at the Saxon Court), and 
helps lend the flavor of actuality to this 
historical drama of the rococo period. 








Photo by Bain News Service 


Mignon Nevada as Ophelia, in the Paris 
Opéra Production of Thomas’s “Ham- 
let” 

Jean Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony will 
be published in Copenhagen and Leipsic 
sometime in February. 








Beethoven and Boxing Join Hands 
in the Amsterdam “Concertgebouw” 








MUSIC-LOVER with the liveliest 
recollections of the wonderful 
Mahler Symphonies he had heard there 
under the direction of Mengelberg, re- 
cently entered the great hall of the 
Amsterdam “Concertgebouw” in search 
of a Beethoven concert, and found it— 
given over to a boxing match. “The hall 
was filled with a thick cloud of smoke. 
In the middle of the parterre a platform 
had been erected, and in the glaring 
illumination supplied by a calcium light 
two naked fellows were pounding away 
at each other with their fists . ...a 
blow, and blood leaps from the mouth of 
one. No matter, he expectorates and 
boxes on... .%” One of the con- 
testants was knocked out, and the spec- 
tator, who had seen enough, left the hall 
and—found the Beethoven concert he was 
in search of on the other side of the 
corridor, in a smaller concert room. 
There they were playing Beethoven trios, 
and he entered. 
“That it does not happen to one every 


day to pass from a boxing match to 
Beethoven did not at first enter my mind. 
I was too excited, too embittered and too 
despairing. Here I sat amid a small, 
devoutly listening audience, I, who had 
but lately been foregathering with canni- 
bals The familiar music was a 
greater restorative than a drink to a man 
dying of thirst. There was Schmuller’s 
sweetly singing violin, the sonorous 
beauty of tone of the ’cello of Reuss, the 
Russian, the noble, tender piano touch 
of Leonid Kreutzer. Yet the occurrence 
of the past hour has shown me a truth 
which we are only too much inclined to 
ignore. We think our concert-halls, our 
studios, our work-rooms are the world. 
Not so, there where they thump and beat 
each other, there is the world. We 
others are the few; we stand alone, as 
though on a little island in the midst 
of the ocean, or on a swaying board 
stretched across an abyss. Nor is it very 
comforting to be able to realize it so 
clearly.” 
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JAMES G. HUNEKER, New York World: 


‘‘The most effortless singer before the public today. The un- 
rivalled Hempel.’’ 



















RICHARD ALDRICH, New York Times: 


‘‘Here was the true Mozart style in as near perfection as it ts 
now to be heard; a limpid and translucent delivery of the 
melody in the most equable tones, in an untroubled legato, in 
artistic and well considered phrasing; and in the few measures 
at the end, in finished coloratura. 



























HENRY T. FINCK, 
NewY ork Evening Post 


‘‘Frieda Hempel. . . 
who must be looked 
on as the best of liv- 
ing Mozart singers.’”’ 


H. E. KREHBIEL, 
New York Tribune: 


‘*There could scarce- 
ly be too much praise 
for the manner in 
which Miss Hempel 
sang the “Et Incar- 
natus Est.’’ No sing- 
er known to us could 
have rivalled it.’’ 




















































HENRY T. PARKER, Boston Transcript : 


‘‘In casual recall, among her own sex, they do not yield a voice 
to compare with hers in richness of body, smoothness of texture 
and sumptuous sensuous beauty. ..... There is not a singer 
in these days who can so mingle the opulence and the finesse, 
the skill and the sensuous beauty of song.’’ 































Next Season Now Being Arranged 
30 Dates Already Booked 
(10 Jenny Lind Concerts ) 







Applications for Remaining Available Dates Being Considered. 






Management of Frieda Hempel, 164 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Telmanyi to Make 
Initial American 
Bow Next Season 
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Telmanyi, Hungarian Violinist 


Telmanyi, the Hungarian violinist, has 
already made his name one to conjure 
with in the musical centers of Europe, 
but he has still to win his spurs in this 
' country, where he will be heard for the 
first time next season. Telmanyi comes 
) of a very distinguished Hungarian fam- 
| ily, his father having been a well-known 
philologist, whose fame as a linguist 
’ went far beyond the borders of his own 
i land. But it was from his maternal an- 
cestors that the boy inherited his musi- 
cal gifts, as the family can boast of a 
pianist, flautist and a composer. 

Telmanyi, now twenty-five years old, 
' gave early evidence of musical gifts of 
an unusual nature. He was recognized 
as a musical prodigy at the age of ten, 
‘and at nineteen, was a finished artist, 
' the intervening years having been spent 
in study with Jan Hubay. Telmanyi 
' made his début in Berlin, and then dis- 
' played his strong predilection for modern 
violin literature by playing Elgar’s Vio- 
' lin Concerto, which was the first per- 
formance of this concerto in Berlin. 

Recognition came quickly to this great 
talent, and he soon became a familiar 
figure on the concert stages of Russia, 
Germany, Austria and Holland, where 
fhe played under the baton of such men 


as Nikisch (in Berlin and Leipzig), Men- 
gelberg in Amsterdam, Schneevoigt in 


Helsingfors, Stenhammer in Christiana,” 


Carl Nielsen in Copenhagen, and Loewe 
in Vienna. Busoni was at the conduc- 
tor’s desk when Telmanyi gave the first 
performance of the Italian master’s vio- 
lin concerto in Berlin. 

During the season 1920-21, Telmanyi 
is concertizing in England, Holland, Italy 
and the Scandinavian countries, these 
tours having been interrupted through 
the war, to be followed by his American 
début in October, 1921. 





PROGRAMS AT LIBRARY 


Plan Series to Popularize Work of 
Music Circulation Department 


To introduce the work of the Music 
Circulation Department of the Public 
Library to the musical world in a more 
definite way than has yet been done, is 
the object of a series of Monday evening 
programs which was inaugurated at 
the Fifty-eighth Street branch on the 
evening of Jan. 10. The series is under 
the general direction of Dorothy Law- 
ton, librarian. At the first of the series, 
Dr. Otto Kinkeldey delivered an interest- 
ing talk under the title of “A Musical 
Résumé,” with illustrations. 

On Jan. 17, Harriett Cady gave 
a recital of music by masters of the 
clavecin and harpsichord. Mrs. George 
Lee Bready will give one of her opera- 
recitals at the library on the evening 
of Jan. 24, and Jan. 31 will bring a 
program on American composers by 
Harriet Ware and David Bispham. 





Marion Telva Makes Metropolitan Début 
at Sunday Concert 


Marion Telva, the young American 
contralto, pupil of Caroline Mihr-Hardy, 
made another appearance as a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company as 
Martha in the Sunday evening concert 
presentation of “Faust,” on Jan. 9. On 
Monday, she appeared with equal suc- 
— 2s the nurse, Hua-Quee, in “L’Ora- 
colo. ; 





The first American concert of Mit- 
nitzky, Russian violinist, will be given 
at Carnegie Hall Monday evening, Jan. 
27, under the management of Roger de 
Bruyn. 











Elena Gerhardt’ s 
Return Scheduled 
for Next Season 


Photo by Charlotte Fairchild 
Elena Gerhardt, the Celebrated Lieder 
Singer 
An announcement of importance 
to lovers of music and especially of the 


art of song interpretation is that made 
by Daniel Mayer, the manager, that 
Elena Gerhardt will return to America in 
the coming autumn and will be available 
throughout October, November and De- 
cember. Her tour will be under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Mayer, who first introduced 
her in England. Prior to coming here, 
Miss Gerhardt will give a series of 
recitals in London in May. The soprano 
was in New York on a social visit last 
fall, and although she made no public 
appearances, she was heard in a series 
of private musicales. 





“APPRAISE PARTELLO VIOLINS 


Famous Collection Evaluated at $130,000 
—Its Disposal 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—The 
Registrar of Wills of the District of 
Columbia has just completed the ap- 
praisement of the large estate left by 
Dwight J. Partello, who died here last 
August. There is a Stradivarius violin, 
dated 1722, and worth $16,000, which 
once was the property of the Duke of 
Edinburgh. Other rare violins in the 
collection are valued as follows: A 
Nicholas Amati, dated 1666, $4,000; an 
Irish Amati, 1648, $7,000; a Nicholas 
Amati-Spaglanetti, 1682, $6,000; a Fran- 
cisco Ruggieri, 1694, $3,000; a Spanish 
Strad, 1723, $15,000; a Ludwig Strad, 
1722, $9,000; an Antonio Strad, 1690, 
$8,000; a Jacob Steiner (three-fourths 
size), 1605, $1,200; an Andreas Guar- 
nerius, 1674, $2,500, and a Nicholas 
Gagliano, 1762, $2,000. The Guarnerius 
was also formerly the property of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, who once owned 
still another violin in this rare collection, 
bearing date 1722, and said to be worth 
$15,006. 

A splendid collection of rare violin 
bows was also left by Mr. Partello. 
Among these is a bow used by Paganini, 
valued at $1,000. 

The total valuation of violins and 
bows is stated at $130,000. The collec- 
tion is declared to be the finest in the 
United States, and it will be placed on 
view in the National Museum in con- 
nection with the great exhibit of archaic 
musical instruments brought together 
from all over the world by Hugo Worch, 
another Washingtonian, now engaged in 
the music business here. A. Ts me 








LAURENCE LEONARD 


BARITONE ! 
EXCERPTS FROM RECENT CRITICISMS: 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Chronicle, November 15 : 


Before Laurence Leonard had sung a dozen bars it was 
patent that a baritone of remarkable firmness and splendid 
sonority was about to be revealed and the ringing climatic 
notes of that dramatic introduction fulfilled the promise of 
the opening bars. The clarity of tone, the accuracy of attack 
and the solidity of the vocal line were those of a masterly 
singer. ; 


NEW YORK 
Herald, November 24 
He proved to be a singer likely to make a popular appeal. 
His voice is a good baritone of wide range and power. He 
was at his best in the operatic number and Russian songs 
sung in English, where his delivery had dramatic feeling, 


clear diction and commendable style. He sang with taste and 
sentiment Ivor Novello’s ‘‘Prairie Boy.’’ 


Sun, November 24 
There is in it the material of real artistry. 


Call and Post, November 15 


Pe Ire Pa Ta j ic > ; . (! 
Morning Telegraph, November 24 Indeed, his first few notes proved him an artist of the first i 


i i rank. . . . His voice has a wide and high range, is of 
In the flood of recitals filling the calendars of local concert peculiar sweetness, rich and full-toned and adaptable as wel! ( 
halls this fall occasionally there is one that takes a place in 


to dramatic composition. H 


the memory of patient listeners as being worth while. Such 
a recital was given yesterday afternoon by Laurence Leonard. 
Mr. Leonard’s voice is appropriate to a commanding physique. 
His range is broad and clear and his interpretation sympa- 


Bulletin, November 15 ° 


theti - 7 iacci’ Leonard’s singing was characterized by excellent | tone, 
handled with a oe won intelligent interpretation, good breath control and distinct . 
s £ . enunciation. He made a quick conquest of the audience. f 


Evening World, November 24 


_ He enunciates clearly and has a big voice with much appeal 
In it. . . . Mr. Leonard’s stage presence and style are 
strangely reminiscent of another English baritone. 


Ss 1 
SALT LAKE CITY j 
City Tribune, October 28 


Conclusive evidence of a powerful, pleasing and well-trained 
voice of wide range, supported by real knowledge of the art 
of singing. . . . Scored a distinct success. His dramatic 
expression, his clearness of diction and his fine handling of 
the plaintive parts of the number (prologue from ‘Pagliacci’ ) 
combined to win him marked favor that continued to grow 
with each subsequent appearance. 


Evening Mail, November 24 


He put a certain beauty into his upper register. . . . His 
excellent diction was especially persuasive. 


<a 


Evening Telegram, November 24 


He has a large resonant voice and can sing with a good deal 
of dramatic force. His diction is excellent. 


— 


Desert News, October 28, 1920 





A baritone with a range of register so extended that he 
cg ka might be classed as a tenor-baritone. His work was irre- 
vo aoe proachable, particularly in the prologue of **‘Pagliacci,”’ which \ 

He may be ranked among the most pleasing of living bari- demands a mastery of vocalization that comparatively few 


tones, if not among the greatest. His is a big resonant 
voice, almost tenor in its upper notes, and completely at his 
control. It can burst forth in great robusto notes and it can 
be as delicate as a fine bit of silken lace. His diction is 
perfect and his interpretation full of understanding. 


singers are able to attain. Mr. Leonard proved fully equal to 
the requirements. . . He is strong in technic, dramatic- 
ally manifesting the sentiment of his song. . . . The 
quality of his tone is irreproachable and his head tones are 
taken with consummate grace. 


ee ae 


m , . Management: ; 
Now Booking for Spring Festivals ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
. STEINWAY PIANO USED ! 
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MR. HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


Voice and Interpretation 


MR. GRAHAM REED 
Voice 
MISS EDITH W. GRIFFING 


Voice 


MR. CARL LINDEGREN 


Voice 


DR. ARTHUR MEES 


Coaching 


MR. JACQUES COINI 


Acting 


MR. FRANCIS MOORE 


Piano and Coaching 


MR. GEORGE A. WEDGE 


Sight Reading and Harmony 


MRS. MAYBELLE FURBUSH 


Practice Teacher 


MRS. EDITH MAHON 


Practice Teacher 


MLLE. SARA MARGEL 


French 


MLLE. DE GINSHEIM 
French 


SIGNORA TOLEDO 


Italian 





THE 


LECTURES 
by 
W. J. HENDERSON 
DR. ARTHUR MEES 
GEORGE A. WEDGE 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 


44 West 86th Street, New York 


THE EDUCATION OF A SINGER 


q VOICE—INTERPRETATION—COACHING IN 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND CONCERT REPER- 
TOIRE—PRACTICE LESSONS—ACTING— 


PIANO—SIGHT READING AND 


ANALYSIS— 


FRENCH—ITALIAN—LECTURES—PUPILS’ 


MUSICALES. 


q] All the work done with the assistant teachers is 
under Mr. Witherspoon’s personal supervision. He 
hears all the pupils of the studio at f requent 


intervals. 


q] As all the time of Mr. Witherspoon and his staff 


is completely 


filled for this season, it is suggested 


that application be made now for lessons for the 
season of 1921-22, beginning next September. New 


pupils will, however, be heard by Mr. Witherspoon 


this season by special appointment. 


Mr. Witherspoon will teach at the Chicago Musical College this summer from June 27 to July 30 


Secretary, Miss Minnie Liplich, 44 West 86th Street, New York 
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= Unalterable Resolution Unlocked 
CECIL 5 Metropolitan Gates to Chamlee 





=| The Tale of an American Tenor Who “Arrived”—Army Life 








| Nearly Ended His Singing Career—Became a Singer De- 
S| spite Paternal Objections—His Views on Réles 
| 
Hl 
S| MERICAN tenors of the first rank, 
SI} for some reason, are very rare birds. 
| We have produced many fine sopranos 
| and contraltos, some excellent baritones 
; iS and basses, but the tenor roster is a com- 
P| paratively small one. All the more in- 


| terest, therefore, attaches to the Amer- 








4 | ‘ ; . 
‘s ican tenor who arrives at the goal of all 
= ie tenors, the stage of the Metropolitan 


%3| Opera House, and arrives there, not in a 
small réle, but in a leading one the very 
| first time. 

Mario Chamlee did just this. He had 
is sung in other opera companies before 
4/ and was by no means a novice, but that 
r ~~ 2 : . 7 
CONTRAL ro Ne is not quite the same thing. Everyone 
a S| Who steps onto the huge stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera Co. | Metropolitan for the first time, is a 


d3| novice for the time being. 


Next" 
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> ein Ke “How did you do it?” asked the inter- 
Photo © ire L, i TIMORE SUN ie viewer, who had heard Mr. Chamlee’s 
{ BAL | first performance in “Tosca” last No- 
i Ss ma 
4 Jan. 10. 3} vember, 





d . t li tness At el “Well, of course,” said Mr. Chamlee, 
“OT ee -e xquisite lignti - =| “I didn’t just step from the parental 
Her voice has a rare ee he q ie St |] ] ‘ od | nest right into the Met. I had sung in 
times there wasa reedy brilliance like a well-played 3) two Opera companies before the fret 
. . f ial ‘dn’s ‘Orfeo’ the | time in the winter of 1914 in Los An- 
clarinet. In the aria from Hay ra | geles, in my home city, with La Scala 
eee = > > Treeqaom (3) company, making my début as Nidias 
lush coolness of the eon fe a tranquil S| in ‘Thais.’ I called myself Rodolfi then, 
> realization O 1e Ue 4] because all the rest of the company were 
from effort made for oo sie’ aie t} > fal Italians and because I did not feel sure 
= dignity of the air. Buta sure dramatic sense, the 3) that ‘the audiences would be interested in 
= capacity for calling up visions of blue nary oe DS ee en. 
as ° 7 ; ‘ 7 os & ina: el tu x4] one weeks’ engagement in vaudeville, 
hot passions made 7 bella yg se ae ae 3) touring all the West and coming as fat sage | 

cA . ice > nots air te voice c | east as Chicago. I made enough money *hoto Bain News Service 
. surprise. In the ir — f on fl ino over sd} to come to New York then and do some Mario Chamlee, New Metropolitan Tenor, 
* thru florid runs with the ease of water Nowing | coaching and after I got here I sang at Who Hes Scaled the Ladder to Oner’ 


ran ~ 


TROT OT ROT OT 
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3 9 nS the Rialto for fourteen weeks, and that atic Success 

E) pebbles. e| “~— re a —p ; — - _ 
Ki Ke “Then I was drafted into the artillery insisted upon my going on account o 
. BALTIMORE AMERICAN, BALTIMORE EVENING SUN, 3) and that interrupted my career and al- my voice. - J : 

FY Jan. 10. Jan. 10. 6 most finished it. But more of that, later. “But all that is past now, ‘a dream 
Fe “Miss Arden has the charms aie + inere. ba, When I was demobilized, I joined the within a dream’ as Poe said, and I am 
iS ee US Ses ee She added another incre is Scotti company, in which I sang for two looking forward to the things I want 
of youth, simplicity, sincerity ment to the already lengthy S; seasons and here I am! That is a brief to do.” 

and earnestness in physique, arrav of distinguished con- e — war ad ng ager “Just what de you want to do? Wag- 
Ri jae ane 3a singines “ roe aa ote. ti ‘How did you actually begin to be a _ nerian roles? 

—_ Mane, — — ee tralti which have visited ¢3/ singer? I mean, how did you make up “Not on your life! I reverse the 
RY which together with S =o- these parts during the cur- Ke your mind that was your calling?” order of things in that respect, for I 
kK substantial voice of interesting rent season. ie “Well, I thought I had a voice. But have no desire to sing things for which 
& and pleasing quality made her “Miss Arden displayed a big  @ the deciding factors were that I wanted I am not fitted. My voice is at present 
A an ideal soloist.” ine of dramatic’ cenporions ‘3; to be an opera singer and the fact that a light one and I don’t want to sing any- 
~ an as VOICE ol dramatic proj : 4] my brother who had a really very fine’ thing but light parts. Réles should be 
= SCRANTON REPUBLICAN, which, combined with her regal 1S baritone voice, was not allowed to be a an effect, not a cause in a singer’s de- 
EY Nov. 1. - and = gracious presence was Ke singer. I made up my mind that I velopment. Take Rhadames, for in- 
S “One of the most beautiful provocative of much genuine | would. My mother was all for it bat my stance, One of the baritones at the 
KA » ateiithin tea cui aetna Heal -asure and warm enthusiasm. | father opposed it so bitterly that opera house said he would like to hear 
D) song recitals ever given 1n this pleasure and. Warm 3| finally had to leave home. me sing the part. I wouldn’t like to! 
Ei city was presented last night The ‘Lieti Signor’ was sung St mk Wadia sities I’m not ready for it. I have no idea of 
K by Miss Cecil Arden. She with infectious charm and SI - nhs a er straining my vests le < such way. If 
ret Po ee ee ke . 2. pe ee sie #9 = ‘A curious ing happened which it broadens, as it proba will, as I am 
Ks room. with . style 7 which ot lightness of manner. ‘3! shows that teachers are A or rather only Saanty-etalk than i shall be glad 
° fectations are entirely absent. | should not, always be the court of last to enlarge my sphere as far as I can, 
* Best of all she has a real con- +! resort in deciding about careers. I was but why opera singers all seem to want 
R tralto, rich and deep yet with- SCRANTON TIMES, ‘3} in San Francisco studying with William to sing the other type of part, I can’t 
KA a 8 frequently found Dec. 1. =| Shakespeare, and he told me that I did conceive. I don’t believe there was ever 
2 out the too | : Mi: {| not have the making of a singer and ad-_ a coloratura soprano who did not cherish 
. neglect of the middle register. “Miss Arden’s voice ranges | vised me to choose some other career. a longing, more or less secret, to do 
Re She gave a program that was from a most intricate contralto 3 He said I did not have enough voice and Briinnhilde, or a heavy dramatic so- 
R exceedingly well chosen and : ; in ee Wer classic | that I lacked a number of other essen- prano who didn’t think that she could 
es - to a real dramatic. Her classic $i} tials besides. I had faith in myself, put up a far better Rosina than the 


indicated exceptional taste. 


group was given with amazing i=} however, so I went to an Italian named particular coloratura in the particular 


ki NEW BEDFORD, MASS., EVE- clarity of tone. In the Hugue- is Alberti in Los Angeles and studied with company. But not for mine! I’m a 
® NING STANDARD, not aria the richness and vari- 5 him for three years. He is the only lyric tenor, for the present at least, and 
R Dec. 12. ~ ss 1ramatic » teacher I ever had, except Shakespeare, I shall sing lyric réles and nothing 
Ros loist with “Cercle Gounod” ety of her robust dramatic i who said I could not sing! else!” 
( — “— ae ee ‘ voice was heard to good ad- eS “When I finally hit New York in Jan- “How about ‘Tosca’ and ‘Bohéme?’ 
‘Her songs displayed a vantage. The Eili Fili given 3|  uAry, 1917, I arrived at 7.30 one evening Don’t you consider them more or less 
. “| and at 9.30 I was listening to Caruso dramatic?” 


voice rich in tone, adequate in 





by request brought to a close 4g 
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ss > r r| a) sing ‘Pagliacci.’ As I stood in the “More or less, yes. Mostly less. Any- 
(resources and employed with ; x » for- singing giiaccl. si. 38, 
intelligenc d seblinee Miss od sod. hep not soon to be for 3} crowd around the brass rail, I made up one who can sing at all can sing Rodolfo 
S intemperance: 88 » gotten. | my mind that sooner or later, I too, and Mario. But no Otellos or Rha- 
x ‘Arden is helped by a gracious- 2 would sing leading réles on that same dameses for me at present.” 
ri ness of manner, and as her en- =| stage. I absolutely determined that, — “How does your, father feel about your 
S cores show sor im- =| I never let the idea out of my mind _ success in opera? 
cores showed a sort of dim q neve} ; : ? att 
Ry ne ante -of’ fun: NEW BEDFORD, MASS., MORN- #| and I worked with that idea in view. “He was never reconciled to it. He 
Ki pung spirit of fun. ING MERCURY, $31 Do you believe you can make things came to hear me in San Francisco last 
iS PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES, D 12 | happen by willing them to happen? fall and afterwards he said that my voice 
2 Dec. 1 _ 7 3! I do. was very lovely but that he wanted me 
©) nn . . ‘ ’ ro eee 16 “The army was a strange experi- to give up the stage and devote my voice 
ba ve m . « ¢ . > = 66 <7 - > . r( °e 1S.% real KC € al my as c ; . _ : 
. Miss Arden gained immedi Miss Arden’s ‘ wg he [tam e ence. I was in Camp Upton for six to the service of some great evangelist 
= ate recognition from her audi- contralto of much expressive 3, months and I caught a frightful cold and for the saving of souls. It was the last 
S ence for the richness of her power, and though cyto >: a suffered tortures with fallen arches. thing he ever wished me to do, for he died 
‘OIC . wy as for > facil- rery y she sings with | They wanted to operate on my throat two weeks later. 
Es voice, as ‘ll as for the facil very young, she sings wit ; ) y. 
2 seri “f "hi +} I > sang.” taste and fasting R but I declined with such positiveness “But we cannot always do what other 
5 ity with which she sang. “edn sal sl that I was nearly court-martialled. Two people want us to do, even though it be 
Ri E *4| or three times I had to drop out of hikes their dying wish. I am an opera singer 
S EDISON RE-CREATIONS 3! on account of my feet and I was and shall continue to be one as long as 
rs , : I r 4 rer ar aken abroad. As a_ people want to hear me sing, which I 
S ! is: 5 68th St., New York 23! very nearly not taken abroad. , 
S Address: 56 West e matter of fact, one of the lieutenants hope will be for a long long time!” 
Nea tye tvaxtvextvexty AMANARANONAMAiAnAnAnAnAMANANANANAMAUunaAnAnnUnMAnOm wis! told me after I got to France that they JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 
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80 Broadway, New York City, Dec. 3rd, 1920. 
Miss Evelyn Hopper, 
Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
My dear Miss Hopper: 

I am greatly pleased to learn that Caryl Bensel has placed 
herself under your management. I am familiar with her work, 
having heard her very frequently during the past four years, 
both in public and in private. She has an unusually beauti- 
ful, high soprano voice, thoroughly well placed and under ex- 
cellent control. She is gifted with plenty of temperament 
which has been intelligently cultivated. The Singers Club, of 
which I am president, was fortunate enough to engage her for 
one of our most recent concerts in Aeolian Hall. She was most 
enthusiastically received, both by a large and musically edu- 
cated audience and by some 60 active members of the Club. 
She has, as you know, great personal charm and most attrac- 
tive stage presence. 

To recapitulate, I consider her one of the most satisfactory 
concert singers of the day. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANK SEYMOUR HASTINGS, 
President, The Singers Club. 


229 West 109 St., New York City, Jan. 12th rg2r. 
My dear Miss Hopper: 
I consider the entrance of Caryl Bensel into the concert field 
a distinct matter of congratulation to yourself and the public. 
The combination of a naturally beautiful, well-trained voice 
of wide range, used with taste and intelligence, and an un- 
usually attractive personality, is rare and should command 
immediate success. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
FAY FOSTER, Composer. 


January 5th, 1921. 
Miss Evelyn Hopper, 
Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
Dear Miss Hopper: 

I consider Caryl Bensel a singer with fine gifts and good 
promise. Her voice is a naturally beautiful organ, of excellent 
timbre, wide range and capable of great variety of expression. 
Emotionally and intellectually she is also splendidly equipped, 
and I would anticipate for her increasing success and a fine 
future. 

Yours most truly, 
GEORGE HAMLIN, 


Tenor of International Reputation. 


New York City, June 21st, 1918. 
Dear Miss Bensel: 


You came very near having a call from me to sing again in 
my choir, and may yet: matters are a bit unsettled. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the solo work you did for me in the 
Stabat Mater performance. I shall keep your address by me 
in case I wish a singer whom I can rely upon for fine work. 


Sincerely yours, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLY, 
Composer and Director 


Direction: EVELYN HOPPER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


—endorsements 


OF 


Caryl Bensel 


American Soprano 


December 4th, 1920. 
Miss Evelyn Hopper, 
Aeolian Hall, New York City. 
My Gear Miss Hopper: | 

I am delighted to hear that you are arranging concert ap- 
pearances for Caryl Bensel, the American soprano. I have 
had the pleasure of hearing her sing on several occasions, and 
to my mind she has one of the finest voices now before the 
public. 

There is a natural quality of beauty, which is given full 
scope by her free and effortless method of singing. The rich, 
luscious timbre is unusual in a soprano, and makes the range 
of the voice all the more surprising. In technique, stage pres- 
ence, and interpretative art, Caryl Bensel can hold her own 
with any of the concert singers, and she should prove most 
effective before every possible kind of audience. 

With best wishes for a big success, 


Cordially yours, 
SIGMUND SPAETH, 
Musical Critic and Authority. 
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Oscar Hammerstein’ s 


MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE 


Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein, Sole Director 


The Musical Centre of the 


Metropolis 


spopnngeeeet ST 


By special arrangement with 
Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein 


MR. FORTUNE GALLO 


will book concert engagements in this finely ap- 


pointed auditorium during the season of 1921-1922 


TTC Lee COE eee EEE | Wit 








Note: Afternoons and evenings of March 7, 8, 








and 9, and week of March 21, 1921 open. 
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FOR NEXT SEASON: The annual seasons of 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, Pavlowa 
and her Ballet Russe and the Chicago Opera 
Association will take place as usual at the Man- 
hattan. During the remaining and intervening 
weeks the auditorium will be devoted mostly to 


concerts, + aad * + + ¥ 


Ideally located in the very heart of New York 


City, with easy access to the subway and elevated 








lines. 







Acoustically it has been pronounced by leading 
critics as one of the few perfect auditoriums in the 


metropolis. 
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The seating capacity is 3232, divided as follows: 


Boxes 
Orchestra 
Dress Circle 
Balcony 
Family Circle 


- 

\<e) 

NO 
TEEESETEESSELETIEE 


(For recitals of an intimate nature, where the full seating capacity is 


not required, the family circle can be shut off.) 


Applications may be made to 


FORTUNE GALLO, Booking Representative, Aeolian Hall 
33 West 42d St., New York 























MISSOULA CHORUS IN AUSPICIOUS DEBUT 


Under Abernathy, Choral So- 
ciety Gives “Messiah” as 
First of Offerings 

MISSOULA, MONT., Jan. 13.—The musi- 
cal event of surpassing local interest 
was the appearance of the Missoula 
Choral Society yesterday afternoon at 
the Liberty Theater, when “The Mes- 
siah” was presented. This was the pub- 
lic bow of the new society and the enthu- 
slasm which greeted this initial per- 
formance left little to be desired. The 
house was filled by an audience seldom 
locally equalled in numbers. This pres- 
entation of this oratorio is the best that 
has ever been heard in this city. The 
precision of both orchestra and chorus 
ee the entire work was remark- 
able. 

Not in the entire seven choruses was 
there one weak number, and throughout 
Director Abernathy showed himself a 
great choral conductor. The chorus 
responded to his baton as one unit, and 
he drew from it the shadings and inter- 
pretations he desired. No such response 


from a big chorus can be extracted with- 
out perfect understanding of the work 
by the man who leads. It is almost im- 
possible to measure the effect such a 
performance has upon an audience. 
Mr. Abernathy, who sang the tenor 
role, was in excellent voice. His inter- 
pretation was artistic in the extreme, 
and the content of his solos was fully 
conveyed to his audience. His unusual 
dramatic ability was well displayed and 
one of the most impressive points of his 
work was the ease and perfect control 
with which he executed the difficult pas- 
sages. Other soloists were Mrs. Harold 
High, Mrs. T. M. Pearce and Zona Shull, 
sopranos; Mrs. C. A. Canfield, alto, and 
W. E. Morris and Quincy Scott, bass. 
The quintet of strings added much to 
the accompaniments and were an excel- 
lent support to the recitatives and arias. 
Mrs. Swango at the piano deserves much 
credit for the success of the perform- 
ance. Her work is both artistic and 
forceful and the society owes much to 
her ability and faithfulness. Plans for 
the coming spring festival are under 
way, and it is the hope of the society 
that this organization may be made one 
of the strongest musical factors in the 
State. E. E. S. 





ADMIRABLE QUALITIES IN MR. MORRIS’S PIANISM 





Composer Gives Recital in Aeolian Hall 
and Impresses by Virtue of 
His Musicianship 


Harold Morris, a native of Texas, 
resident in New York, gave a piano re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on Wednesday af- 
ternoon of last week. Mr. Morris is bet- 
ter known as a composer than a per- 
former. An orchestral piece of his was 
heard in this city a year or two ago and 
several pianists have featured him on 
their programs. Last week he refrained 
from placing on his list a single com- 
position of his own, contenting himself 
w'th a fairly conventional list that com- 
prised Rameau’s “Tambourin” with mod- 


ern improvements by Godowsky, the 
Gluck-Brahms Gavotte, the Bach-Busoni 
D Minor Toccata and Fugue, Brahms’s 
F Minor Sonata, some Chopin, Griffes 
and Cyril Scott. 

Mr. Morris impressed his hearers by 
his sincerity, musicianship and straight- 
forward unassuming manner. He plays 
with intelligence and clarity. He is not 
a prodigious technician or the revealer 
of emotional profundities. Bach he per- 
formed with power, fluency and deft ar- 
ticulation. The Brahms sonata was in 
certain respects acceptable. But on the 
whole Mr. Morris’s technical and imagi- 
native powers are not equal to it. Many 
feel called to play this treacherous work 
but few are capable. nm. 2. FP. 





Grainger Recital in Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


MURFREESBORO, TENN., Jan. 9.—As 
many American as British works were 
on the program of the delightful piano 
recital which Percy Grainger gave last 
evening* at the High School, under the 
auspices of Tennessee College. David 
Guion’s arrangement of “Turkey in the 
Straw” was repeated, with A. Walter 
Kramer’s “A Fragment” played by re- 
quest as an encore. The “Juba Dance” 
by Dett was added to a Chopin-Liszt 
group, and Mr. Grainger’s own composi- 
tions occasioned additional repeats and 
extras. 





Municipal Chorus and Myrna Sharlow 
Collaborate in Wichita, Kan. 


WICHITA, KAN., Jan. 10.—The Mu- 
nicipal Chorus, under the direction of 
Harry Evans, repeated, Sunday after- 
noon at the Forum, the secular concert 
given a few weeks ago, before an audi- 
ence of about 3000 persons. Myrna 
Sharlow, soprano, was heard in recital 
Saturday night at the Shrine Club, un- 
der the auspices of the American Legion. 


L. K. 


Cecil Fanning Busy in California 


L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles im- 
presario, is known to his intimates as 
‘Bee.” He must believe in keeping the 
artists who go into his territory as busy 
as the proverbial bee, too. Cecil Fan- 
ning, who is now in California under 
his direction, is.giving no less than nine 
recitals between Jan. 16 and Jan. 28. 
He sings in Hollister, Monrovia, River- 
side, Hollywood, Ventura, Los Angeles, 
Santa Anna, Redlands and Pasadena. 





Nellie and Sara Kouns Postpone Return 


Nellie and Sara Kouns, who have been 
singing in England since last spring, 
cabled their manager, Daniel Mayer, last 
week asking his permission to postpone 
the opening of their coming American 
concert tour until March 1. Many addi- 
tional engagements have been booked for 
them in France.’ During February they 
will sing ten times at the Théatre des 
Champs-Elysées, Paris, and will also give 
three operatic performances at Cannes, 
on the French Riviera. 





Gluck Gives Recital in Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, MICH., Jan. 15.—Alma 
Gluck appeared in recital at the Coli- 
seum on Jan. 8, before a capacity audi- 
ence, under the local mangement of Wil- 


liam Morrissy and Morris White. She 
sang a long program, with deep under- 
standing and splendid phrasing, but at 
times she veered from pitch and her 
upper tones were not effortless. Her 
admirable accompanist was Eleanor 
Scheib. E. H. 


Visit by Toscanini and Band Gratifies 
Portland, Me. 


PORTLAND, ME., Jan. 8.—A_ record 
crowd turned out to hear Arturo Tos- 
canini’s La Scala Orchestra on Wednes- 
day evening. Portland considered itself 
very fortunate in being among the cities 
to hear this. organization. The first 
part of the program was taken up by 
Brahms’s Second Symphony and this re- 
vealed the orchestra at its best. The 
second part included some modern Ital- 
ian works; two charming pieces by Pick- 
Mangiagalli—“Notturno” and ‘Rondo 
Fantastico”; a French novelty “Le 
Festin de L’Araignee” by Albert Rous- 
sel; Strauss’s “Don Juan” and Verdi’s 
“I Vespri Siciliani” Overture. The con- 
cert was given under the management of 
Wendell H. Luce of Boston. A. B. 


Many Dates for Olga Steeb 


Both as a member of the lately intro- 
duced Griffes Group and as a soloist, 
Olga Steeb, pianist, is filling several 
dates. On Jan. 21 and 22 she appears 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in the E Flat Concerto of Liszt. 
With the Griffes Group she went to up- 
State New York, preceding her trip 
West, for a concert. Recitals are booked 
for her in Illinois, Missouri and Nevada. 
In March comes a series of appearances 
with the Griffes Group. 





Mrs. Richards Attends Managers’ Con- 
vention in New York 


A recent visitor to New York was Mrs. 
George Richards, a leading music man- 
ager of Duluth, Minn., who came to this 
city to attend the convention of the Na- 
tional Concert Managers’ Association. 
Mrs. Richards, who is a charter member 
of the association, was for many years 
president of Duluth’s leading musical 
club and State president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. As founder 
of the All-Star Course in Duluth she has 
helped in the development of music in 
the Middle West and has lately extended 
her work to Virginia, Minn., where she 
inaugurated a series. While in New 
York Mrs. Richards spent Christmas as 
guest of Lada, the dancer, at her home 
in Pawling Manor on the Hudson. 
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SCHOLA CANTORUM IN MUSIC OF MUSCOVY 





Nina Koschetz Is Soloist in 
All-Russian Program 
of Peculiar Interest 


The Schola Cantorum gave the first 
concert of its twelfth season at Carnegie 
Hall Wednesday evening of last week 
before an audience that occupied every 
seat. The program was confined to 
Russian songs and choruses, with es- 


pecial attention to the sacred and 
secular vocal writings of Mr. Rachmani- 
noff. The other numbers—some of 
which have appeared on Schola_ pro- 
grams before—attested Kurt Schindler’s 
broad acquaintance with the products of 
Russia, no less than his skill as an editor 
and arranger. The principal soloist of 
the evening was Nina Koschetz, a Rus- 
sian soprano lately come to this country 
and an accredited exponent of Russian 
song. 

A set of four delightful choral num- 
bers from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s operas, 
“Sniegoroutchaka,” “Pskovitana” and 
“Christmas Night” in a cappella set- 
tings by Mr. Schindler opened the con- 
cert. They were sung with precision 
but scarcely with all the necessary spirit, 
vitality of tone or purity of intonation 
and, in spite of the intrinsic charm and 
brightness of their melodies, proved 
rather dull. The enthusiasm of the 
audience grew more heated when Mme. 
Koschetz appeared on the scene to sing 


a set of Rachmaninoff songs—‘So It All 
Goes,” “Lilacs,” “In My Garden at 
Night,” “Daisies,” “The Pied Piper” and 
a wordless “Vocalise.” Of the six the 
last named is by far the most interest- 
ing—a beautiful long-phrased melody, of 
melancholy cast, richly harmonized. 
The piece has been arranged by its com- 
poser for a body of solo violins with or- 
chestral accompaniment and in _ that 
form has been played here. Indeed it 
seems preferable in such shape. Mme. 
Koschetz sang the Rachmaninoff songs 
—and later some by Medtner, Stravinsky 
and Moussorgsky—with intimate appre- 
ciation and a sense of emotional and 
humorous contents. , 
The most ambitious item on the list 
was a set of six anthems from Rach- 
maninoff’s setting of the “All Night 
Vigil,” or combined Matin and Vesper 
services linked together for the nights 
of vigil preceding the great holidays. 
These settings were written in 1916. 
One of those sung last week—“Glory be 
to God”—made a deep impression at the 
Oratorio Society’s festival last spring. 
But all of them are nobly dignified com- 
positions, conceived in a lofty spirit, and 
marked by passages of elevated beauty. 
The part-writing and counterpoint are 
masterful. They add to Rachmaninoff’s 
artistic stature. Yet the general effect 
of six under concert conditions proved de- 
cidedly monotonous, and the last ones 
palled on the hearers. The Schola— 
which sang much better in these than in 
the earlier numbers—was assisted by a 
choir of boys from St. Stephen’s Church. 








auspicious and stimulating. 


OLGA STEEB 


NEW YORK TIMES— 


NEW YORK SUN— 


out. 
NEW YORK AMERICAN— 


ceived. 


usy from the start. 


The week following its initial concert at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on December 30th the 


GRIFFES 


(Named in honor of the late Charles T. Griffes) 


played the first of its bookings. For the season of 1921-22 
there are 25 appearances now closed. 
and indorse the best in American Art such a beginning is 


Insomuch as the Griffes Group consists of 
EDNA THOMAS 
Piano Mezzo Violin 


extended comment is not necessary, 


The Griffes Group, under which name three young artists 
paid their tribute to the memory of an American composer, made 
a start of interest and promise at yesterday’s matinee. 


The audience was most interestingly appreciative through- 


The musicians in the Griffes Group are known to be both 
talented and capable. Their efforts were enthusiastically re- 
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Judson House sang the tenor solo pas- 
sages well. 

Folk-songs and dances made up the 
final group. The piano accompaniments 
for Mme. Koschetz were played by Mr. 
Schindler. 


HONOR POWELL’S MEMORY 





Cincinnati Clubs Offer Program to Mark 
Anniversary of Her Death 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 10.—An appropriate 
tribute to the memory of Maud Powell, 
on the first anniversary of her death, 
Jan. 8, was arranged by the music 
department of the Cincinnati Women’s 
Club, in the form of a memorial con- 
cert. Representatives of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, College of Music, 
Bach Society, Woman’s Musical Club, 
Matinée Musical and Woman’s Club 
Music Department participated. 

A feature of the memorial program 
was the predominance of violin music. 
A string quartet composed by Mrs. R. E. 
Wells, Mrs. William S. Simpson, Mrs. 


Robert Sattler and Mrs. F. S. Stilly 
opened the program, followed by a ch 
number sung by Mmes. Arthur Bro: 
William Pfau, C. M. Robertson, John 
Sage, R. C. Heflebower and A. H. F 
berg. The College of Music St 
Quartet, composed of Emil Heerma 
William Morgan Knox, Carl Wund: 
and Walter Heermann, played an Ini 
ludium. A Psalm was sung by a dou 
quartet including Mmes. Estele Sha 
Dell K. Werthner, Rose P. Kab 
Katherine Bennett, Edith W. Bro 
Nora B. Thuman, Rose F. Smith 
Maud Fleishman, with Mrs. Mary 
Hahn at the piano. Eleanor A. B 
sang a Bach number, with string 
companiment. Daniel Beddoe - ga 
numbers from the “Messiah.” The |) 
dress of the day was made by the R 
Louis G. Hoeck. W. 8S. G 








ZION City, ILu.—A_ bonfire will 
made of phonograph “jazz” records 
the near future as the result of an edi: 
published by Wilbur Glenn Voliva, ov.) 
seer and ruler of the city. 








CYRE SOQ 


In His 


First American Tour 


PRAISED BY 
NOTED CRITICS 


Philadelphia Record: 


Scott is a man of great versatility, a musician, pianist, poet and 
philosopher, a sort of modern Leonardo da Vinci. His piano concerto 
in C major presented him as the interpreter of the most advanced work 
done by the orchestra in some time. Unlike much of modern composi- 
tion, however, it is a work abounding in beauty—beauty of effects rather 
than of melodic design. Dissonances, consecutive fifths—in fact, all 
the combinations regarded as dangerous and undesirable by the con- 
servative element—are used with a facility of workmanship that makes 
them beautiful as they are refreshing to hear. 


Philadelphia Evening Ledger: 


The workmanship of the concerto is of a high order. The orches- 
tration is original. As a pianist, Mr. Scott showed talents of a high 
order, especially in the softer passages, although he has ample power 
when required. His touch is firm but gentle, and he frequently brought 
a delicious quality of tone from the instrument. His technic is ample, 
but he has apparently not made a fetish of this too often abused facility. 


New York Evening Post (H. T. Finck): 


Mr. Scott has been characterized as Debussy’s English double, but 
this generalization is neither fair nor completely true. He has some- 
thing original to say in music and he says it in a distinctly individualistic 
way, with the stamp of his own personality. These short piano pieces 
and songs show a command of diversity and variety in delicate and 
fastidious workmanship, glints of rare tonal beauty, novel harmonic 
effects, and considerable skill in evoking the mood. As compared with 
some of the ultra modern music, Cyril Scott’s pieces are lucidity itself. 


Boston Herald (Philip Hale): 


There was much to enjoy in his recital. It is the easiest thing in 
the world to say that he has been somewhat influenced by Debussy but 
to be influenced and to imitate are not the same thing. He has his own 
idiom, an idiom not borrowed, not affected. His technical proficiency is 
suited to his music. He showed himself a colorist, rhythmically sure, 
and with range of dynamic gradations from poetic delicacy and refine- 
ment to force. The Passacaglia was brilliantly conceived. 





Boston Transcript (H. T. Parker): 


Mr. Scott has ability to write largely, variously, freely within a 
wide-stretched frame. He compasses no small sweep, and power and 
large imagination sustains his music. In all his shorter pieces, he makes 
his imagination a poetry in tones. 


Boston Post (Olin Downes): 


Mr. Scott is a personality on the stage—an admirable pianist. He 
has been accused of imitating Debussy, but it must be recalled that 
Ravel also owed much to Debussy, that few moderns have failed to 
respond to his influence. Scott has a poetic talent, an exotic imagination. 
He writes music which recoils from the beaten path. He also has gen- 
uine force. As a whole, he is Byronic in his music as in his personality, 
which is the quality which quite convincingly affects his hearers. 


SECOND NEW YORK RECITAL 
Aeolian Hall, Friday Afternoon, February 4th 


The Program Will Include Songs Interpreted by 
MME. EVA GAUTHIER 


Management: 
Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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- Europe’s Depression Stifling Art, Says Danise 
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No. 1—Pencil Sketch by Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of the Metropolitan, Done in a Leisure Moment. 


Appears in Private Life. No. 3—“Snapped” With a Tiger Cub 


Metropolitan Baritone’ Re- 
counts Early Trials and Ex- 
periences—Good Musicians 
Forsaking Europe, He De- 
clares 


IUSEPPE DANISE, the Italian bari- 

q tone, who has had such unusual suc- 
cess at the Metropolitan from his début 
there as Amonasro in “Aida” during the 
first week of the current opera season, 
is one of the legion of singers who have 
had to pursue their careers in face of 
sharp opposition on the part of their 


recesses 














families. He was destined by his father 
for the medical profession but while a 
student he discovered his voice and de- 
cided upon the stage as his life work. 
His family cast him off and he had to 
earn his living while studying. 

“Tt was hard work,” said Mr. Danise 
to a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA, 
“but hard work never hurts anyone, espe- 
cially when they have belief in themselves 
and in the career they are shaping. 
I studied at the Naples Conservatory 
under Colonese who had been a famous 
baritone in his day, and for the first 
year, we did nothing but tones, no scales, 
no songs, or anything really interesting. 
That was hard work. 

“My first engagement was at the opera 
in Athens and later I went to Con- 














No. 2—The Baritone as He 


stantinople and then for four years 
I had no work to do at all. The first 
Italian engagement I had, was a big 
open-air performance of “Aida” in the 
amphitheater in Verona, with Maria 
Gay and Zenatello with Serafin conduct- 
ing. I then sang at Torino and the 
Scala in Milan, and Rome, Palermo, 
Trieste and Florence. Then I went to 
South America and sang at the Colon 
in Buenos Aires and in Peru, Venezuela, 
Sao Paulo and Mexico City. 

“What effect upon art have the pres- 
ent unsettled conditions made, do you 
think?” asked the interviewer. 

“Art in Europe at present, Italy espe- 
cially, is in a state of decadence for more 
reasons than one, not only art but art- 
ists. No one did any studying during 


oe 


the war when the men were all in the 
army, and since the armistice, not only 
the returned soldiers but the civilians 
seem unable to settle down to serious 
work in artistic things. The outlook for 
art, theatrical art especially, is very 
dark in Italy at the present time. The 
financial depression is also responsible. 
Art, if it is to be worthy of the name, 


can be produced only as a result of 
well-being. 
“Then, all our good musicians, our 


good conductors are leaving Italy and 
going to other countries. The same is 
true in other European art centers. 
There is, consequently, little or no in- 
spiration and very few interpreters, so 
what is to become of art? 


“T spend most of my leisure time 
studying. I must. Any artist must 


who does not want to retrogress. As an 
avocation, I sketch quite a lot and find it 
a very agreeable relaxation. 

“How do I like America? Now, are 
you really going to ask me that ques- 
tion? Even if I did not, could I say so 
after the generous reception the New 
York public has given me? But fortu- 
nately, I do like your country immensely, 
that is, what I have seen of it, and 1 
hope to like it even more, the more I 
see of it!” J. D. 

BURLINGTON, VT.—Mrs. Ruth Binga- 
man Herman gave a piano program be- 
fore the Klife Club on Jan. 13. 
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G@. SCHIRME 


Dirk Foch 


Recently published 

Four songs by Maeterlinck : ; net 
Quand l’amant sortit. (When love 
went his way) Med. Db(db-e) . . «. 60 
J’ ai cherche trente ans, mes soeurs. 
(Thirty years I’ve sought) Med.G(dz-g) 60 


La Vierge chantant. (The virgin 


sings) High Eb(gb-ab) . 50 
Et s’il revenait un jour. (And 
should he return) Med: Bp(f-fZ)  . . 60 
The blacksmith. Concert prélude 
SRO  CORCIOMIG ggg) a a so x OO 


Two bagatelles for violin and piano : 
Aria espansiva 


Soon to be published 

A cycle of five songs from the Chinese:- Alone; 
Drinking before the peonies; The 
potter; Intermezzo; The return. 
Complete in one volume. 


Le reve; 
ea A, 60 


G. Schirmer - 


New York 
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SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


The Noied Vocal Teacher 


ANNOUNCES MANY IMPORTANT ENGAGEMENTS 
FOR HIS ARTIST PUPILS 

BETSY LANE SHEPHERD—‘“Messiah,” Washington, D. C. 
LOTTA MADDEN—Western Tour. 

VIRGINIA REA—Exclusive Contract, Brunswick Phonograph Co., and Pacific Coast Tour. 
ELSIE DIEMER—Chicago Opera Association. 
RUTH PEARCY—Pacific Coast Tour. 
FELICE de GREGORIO—Western Tour. 


OVER 500 PUPILS IN CHURCHES, OPERA, CONCERTS AND COLLEGES 


PRIVATE STUDIO: 212 WEST 59th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Associate Teachers: Lotta Madden and Leroy Tebbs 


Exclusive contract Edison Company. 
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the Low Countries two months 


hence. It did not last week. 


The initial concert was a considerable 
way from what Mr. Mengelberg’s well- 
wishers must have desired. Its de- 
merits had the saving grace of not being 
attributable—save in a secondary sense 
—to him. Mr. Mengelberg suffered as 
a victim of certain inhospitable contin- 
gencies, which the future may remedy. 
In this light he commanded forbearance 
and sympathy. The regrettable aspects 
of the occasion were not of the sort to 
diminish or impair his artistic eminence. 
He is indisputably one of the most im- 
portant of contemporary conductors, a 
personage of distinction and force. Fif- 
teen years past he headed the New York 
Philharmonic for two concerts as 
“ouest.” Without setting Fifty-seventh 
Street ablaze he impressed observers 
with the magnitude of his talents. The 
writer of these comments did not hear 
him then but it is only logical to assume 
that he has grown in the interim alike 
in the technique of his art and in the 
vision and profundity that come with 
years. Mr. Mengelberg disports none of 
the dainty graces or spectacular be- 
wilderments that excite a susceptible 
public to yearning ecstasies or flam- 
boyant adoration. Stocky in_ build, 
ruddy of face, with a shock of tawny 
hair, he is, like Mark Antony, a “plain, 
blunt man,” sparing of gesture and 
movement but alert, dynamic and sug- 
gestive of large force and inexorable 
command. A_ business-like personage, 
never the précieux or the projector of 
the swooning or conspicuously eruptive 
“temperament.” 


Twain Misfortunes 


His twain misfortunes at the first con- 
cert were an imperfect orchestra and an 
ill-judged program, the latter compris- 
ing the “Oberon” Overture, Strauss’s 
“Don Juan” and Berlioz’s “Fantastic 
Symphony.” Debussy’s “Aprés-midi d’un 


Faune” stood second on the original bill 
but was canceled, a printed slip declared, 
“because of the length of the concert.” 
Irrespective of length or shortness, the 
omission was unquestionably well ad- 
vised, for the orchestra was in a poor 
way and could not have played it as it 
should be played. At every turn it hand- 
icapped Mr. Mengelberg, whose sense 
of constraint and incertitude were con- 
stantly apparent. To aggravate mat- 
ters the men seemed afflicted with nerves. 
One of the horns came to grief on the 
third note of the “Oberon” Overture and 
misbehaved even more distressingly in 
one of the climaxes of the Strauss tone 
poem. One missed the confident respon- 
siveness of an instrumental body at ease 
and in ready harmony with its leader’s 
wishes. One missed a fine fusion of 
choirs, euphony, fluency and warmth of 
tone. A kind of fortuitous precision 
there occasionally was, but never the 
flawless executive accuracy of a thor- 
oughly drilled band. If the conductor’s 
impressive intentions were often appar- 
ent their realization fell wide of the 
mark. The greatest of virtuosi is 
helpless in the face of an imperfect in- 
strument and to expect so early an ex- 
hibition of great results was palpably an 
injustice to the Dutch conductor. One 
does not make or remake an orchestra, 
regardless how good its. material, in a 
fortnight—even in a month or two 
months. Especially is such reconstruc- 
tion process impossible in New York, 
with its sorry system of union-bound re- 
hearsals. Then, too, individual conduc- 
tors have individual methods. In proper 
season Mr. Mengelberg may be able to 
develop the ensemble of the National 
Symphony as he was not in the absurdly 
short space between his arrival and his 
first concert. Definite judgment on his 
art should be suspended until such a 
period. 
Why the “Fantastique”? 
It should wait, further, upon his per- 


formance of a program more searching 
in character. Mr. Mengelberg erred 





conductor’s stand. 


tion. 


to school and college orchestras. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra Series 


A new series of orchestral compositions so planned as to include a 
complete orchestral score in addition to the usual instrumental parts. 
These orchestral scores are prepared with two objects in view: ~ 


1 For practical rehearsal and performance on the 


2 For classroom study in the individual hands of 
students of orchestration and of music apprecia- 


Each score includes a complete though optional Piano part, which is 
also published separately, so as to be available either for accompani- 
ment in the orchestra or as a solo piano piece. 

The scores are carefully graded, thus making them of especial value 


The complete series will eventually cover a wide range of composi- 

















tions. The following are already available: 
Small Full Full 
SERIES I ml ee 
1. Cadman, Charles W. 
Awake, Awake!| Ia 75 1.00 1.25 
2. Grant-Schaeffer, G. A. 
March of the Boy Scouts} Ib 75 1.00 1°25 
3. Martini, Padre G. 
Gavotte celébre] ‘Ib 75 1.00 1.50 
4. Coerne, Louis Adolphe 
Enchantment] Ila 75 1.00 1.00 
5. Manney, Chas. Fonteyn, 
Pensée] Ic 75 1.00 1.00 
6. Coerne, Louis Adolphe 
Exaltation] IIb 75 1.00 1.25 
7. Bach, J. S. 
Gavotte and Musette] Ic 75 1.00 1.25 
8. Coerne, Louis Adolphe 
Valse lente] Ila 75 1.00 1.25 




















FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS: 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Boston 10 





greatly last week in disturbing the ghost 
of the “Fantastic” Symphony. It is con- 
sidered one of his signal achievements 
abroad and he played it on this instance 
with clarity, careful modeling of detail 
and—in the ‘March to the Scaffold”— 
with powerful rhythmic stride and bold 
vigor. The trouble is that no conductor 
this side of heaven can make such music 
seem worth the playing. It is dull, mor- 
tally, abysmally dull and arid as the 
sandy wastes of Sahara. It is in some 
ways the most unmusical music ever 
written by the most unmusical of the 
world’s famed musicians. Listening to 


‘it fills one almost with the belief that 


Berlioz never had a beautiful musical 
thought in his life. Its historical inter- 
est is obvious but suffices between the 
covers of a text book. Practical demon- 
stration of it is a bootless weariness to 
the flesh and a real mortification of the 
spirit. The most telling commentary on 
this mastodonic bore last week was 
the stampede of the audience after the 
endless “Scene in the Fields.” 

Better performances than that of the 
“Oberon” Overture are no _ strangers 
here. Mr. Mengelberg played the piece 
with stress on strong contrasts. The 
slow parts were slower than usual, the 
fast ones faster. Little romance or 
warmth was to be felt and the slow in- 
troduction lacked the infinitely tender 
poetry which usually resides in it. The 
whole was heavily brilliant, and the or- 
chestra sounded opaque. It was some- 
what better in “Don Juan.” A consider- 
able part of Mr. Mengelberg’s reputa- 
tion is based on his interpretations of 
Strauss, who himself acknowledged their 
superiority by dedicating to the conduc- 


tor the score of his “Heldenleben..’ Some. 


in a position to speak with authority have 
pronounced him the foremost living 
Strauss exponent. He played “Don 
Juan” last week with sweep, great force 
of climax, vividness and a careful at- 
tention to certain matters of detail, but 
without the revelations expected of a 
Strauss specialist in excelsis. We have 
heard this score done with more passion- 
ate rhetoric, sensuous warmth and emo- 
tional glow ynder several of our own 
conductors. We are entirely willing to 
believe that, given a surer orchestral in- 
strument, Mr. Mengelberg can do it infi- 
nitely better. Obviously he did not feel 
free to trust himself with forces in a 
condition so undependable. And the be- 
havior of the horns must have exaspe- 
rated him. ; 

In spite of everything the Dutch 
master was warmly greeted and pre- 
sented with a pair of wreaths. Mr. 
Mengelberg is undoubtedly one of the 
great conductors of the time—how great 
we shall be better able to decide when 
his orchestra is more reliable and his 
program more engrossing. a 2, 2. 

\ 





Lazaro Sings at Bagby Concert 


Hipolito Lazaro, the Spanish tenor, 
who is being initiated this season into 
recital work, was a soloist recently at 
one of the Albert Morris Bagby musical 
mornings at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Lazaro was warmly received. Follow- 
ing the early morning session he went 
to Utica, N. Y., where he gave a joint 
recital with Merle Alcock, contralto. 


Mr.. 


HOFMANN RETURNS A 
SCHUMANN DISCIPLI 


Pianist Devotes Program ;{, 
the German Master—He 
Conquers Again 


Josef Hofmann, the great pianist, ga 
his first New York recital since his ; 
turn from English pastures, at Carne; 
Hall last Saturday afternoon. The hou 
was crowded, though contrary to the c: 
tom prevalent in the past nobody sat 
the stage. Mr. Hofmann devoted his 
tire program to Schumann, presenti: 
the “Symphonic Studies,” the “Carniva 
“Des Abends,” “In die Nacht,” the 
Sharp Major Romance, “Vogel 
Prophet,” and Tausig’s transcription 
“Der Contrabandiste.” He played abo: : 
eight more pieces at the end of the reg 
lar list, most of them Schumann. T 
wisdom of one-composer programs 
this sort is generally open to debate. B.: 
in the face of Mr. Hofmann’s overwhel: 
ing pianism last week it probably « 
curred to no one even to question 
For this artist has all the attributes 
a great Schumann exponent. 

The audience was treated to a displ:\ 
of pianistic art in its most grandio-e 
manifestations. 
its prodigious sweep, its grandeur 
style dwarfed most of the playing to 
heard to-day, and made pigmies even 
artists conspicuously_talented. Mr. Ho 
mann himself has never played the “Sy: 
phonic Studies” with more commandiny 
technical grasp, tonal splendor and un- 
faltering rhythm, while as a clarification 
of the work in its structural sense it wis 
a revelation. Nothing lovelier might | 
imagined than Mr. Hofmann’s treatment 
of the last variation but one, wherein a 
lovely melodic counterpoint discours:s 
over a gently murmurous background. 

Of the shorter pieces the “Vogel als 
Prophet” was, perhaps, the most memor- 
able and exquisite. The “Carnival” 
evoked from the player a wealth of essen- 
tial poetic fancy, imagination, power ani 
dainty caprice. Of course, no one 
thought of leaving before seven or eight 
encores had been granted. It was a 
memorable recital, in spite even of the 
vibrations from moving subway trains 
which made the piano lid rattle in (is- 
concerting but persistent sympathy. 

m= F. FP. 








Sinsheimer Named as Judge in Mana. 
Zucca Prize Competition 


Announcement was made this week 
that Bernard Sinsheimer, first violin of 
the Sinsheimer String Quartet, has been 
added to the judges of the competitio: 
for the $500 prize offered by Mana-Zucca 
last week for the best quintet for piano 
and strings by an American composer 
submitted to this competition. The 
judges with whom Mr. Sinsheimer wi!! 
serve are Josef Stransky, Henry Hadley, 
Hans Letz, Roberto Moranzoni and Joan 
Manen. 





Judson House, Tenor 


Artist Pupil of 
ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


FOUNDER AND EXPONENT-INSTRUCTOR OF 
VOCAL ART-SCIENCE STANDARDIZED 


Soloist in The 


‘*‘Messiah’’ 


with New York 


Oratorio Society, Carnegie Hall, December 27th, 1920 
PRESS COMMENTS 


The New York Sun, Tuesday, Dec. 28th, 1920. 

The very first notes of the “Comfort Ye” proclaimed his voice as an admirable in- 
strument to the work at hand—a voice clear, fresh, sweetly rounded, even whe" 
most persistent in its lack of sensuosity, and he used it with a straightforward in‘e!- 
ligence which taught him, in the exalting aria which came next, to follow throug) 
the difficult phrases with clean cut clarity and decision. 


New York Evening Journal, Dec. 28th, 1920. 
Mr. House has a fine, fresh voice which he knows how to use with skill «nd 


taste; also he is a singer of intelligence. 
The Evening Mail, Dec. 28th, 1920. 


Among the soloists, Judson House touched perhaps the deepest emotions of ("° 
audience by the appealing quality of his smoothly controlled tenor and his intuit.ve 


grace of the spirit of sacred song. 


Pierre V. R. Key, The Musical Digest, Jan. 3rd, 1921. 

Judson House is the tenor at St. Bartholomew’s Church. The voice is pure lyr: 
smooth and pleasing. This “Messiah” appearance was perhaps the most importa"! 
concert engagement Mr. House has filled, but I venture to predict that it will mo 


be his last. He should have a career. 


STUDIOS 


817 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


347 West S4th St., New York 
Schuyler 2247 














Its power, its immensi'\, 
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~ Gutia Casint Emerges Unembittered From Internment Camp 











as 





\J left America in 1913, after a tour 
vith Sembrich and an immediately sub- 


th Mary Garden,-a man of more than 
; twenty-three years. He was to have 
me back for another tour with Mme. 











' /XUTIA CASINI, the Russian cellist, Ryssian ’Cellist Had No Instrument for Three and a Half Years 
—Touring with Garden at Twenty-three, Finds America 


quent one with Frances Alda, a boy of More Musical than Before—Last Heard Here as Boy of 
fteen. Hie Eeeernes thm year, to toer Fifteen, with Sembrich and Alda 











ida in the summer of 1914. The prima = = st 











nna, when war threatened Europe, 
bled him to come immediately. His 
pers were secured; he set out in all 
ste for these United States, leaving 
! issia in time, as he thought, to es- 

.e the difficulties of war. But a few 

urs before he arrived in Germany, 

.r had been declared, and his papers 

re no better than so much evidence 
at he was a spy. At any rate, “off to 

son you must go” was the song he 
ard most of, and presently he was in 
internment camp, sans ’cello, sans 
no, sans music, sans books—sans 
rything that makes life livable. And 

- three and a half years he remained 
ello-less. 

“I could tell you a good many fairy- 
tories about the agonies I endured,” 
‘ir. Casini smilingly remarks. “But I’m 

going to. That experience is all 

er, and it was not so pleasant that 
[| should enjoy recalling it. What is 
more important, I feel that it is every- 
body’s duty now to try to forget the war. = 
| do not like internment-camps, but I do 2s 
ke Germany, as all musicians must. It 
as through the interest of Nikisch and Aheeee | Gelis 


former professor, Klengel, that I ; ’ - 
was finally released from the internment- Tour with Mary Garden and Isaac 


amp and allowed to stay in the little Van Grove. Below: Latest Portrait 


own of Plauen and later in Leipzig. of the Cellist 
There I was kept under police surveil- 
lance. I had to sign my name to some’ Frank La Forge about me and induced 
sort of official document five times a him to come to hear me, La Forge 
ay, and if I wished to go out after eight must have liked my playing too, for he 
o’clock in the evening, I had to get spe- carried the news of it to Mme. Sem- 
ial permission from an official. I at- brich; and she shortly afterward wired 
nded a great many concerts when I- to my home in Russia for me to come 
; thus given the opportunity. Music to her. I made the trip to her home in 
flourished as richly as ever in Germany Switzerland not in vain. She engaged 
during the war. In December, 1919, I me to accompany her on her forthcoming 
played at some concerts of the Philhar- American tour and was otherwise very 
monic Orchestra in Berlin, under’ kind to me. 
Nikiseh. “One of the incidents of that early 
ort ane trip to America which is clearest in my 
How He Became a ’Cellist ied is not musical but gastronomic. 
“My mother had always wanted one Mme. Sembrich used often to try to in- 
of her children to become a ’cellist, and duce me to eat sea-food, for she con- 
that is the reason why I began to study _ sidered the ability to eat it essential to 
he instrument at the age of ten, despite one who would succeed in America. One 
y father’s opposition. I had played day we were at dinner at Charles M. 
the piano by ear earlier. I studied for Schwab’s home. Mr. Schwab is very 
four and a half years under Professor fond of the ’cello and was interested in 
Klengel in Leipzig and won the Men- my work, and so I was placed near him 
lelssohn Prize, which is awarded only’ at table. The first thing that was set 
once in eighteen years and then usually before me was a plate of oysters. Mme. 
to a pianist, when I was graduating, at Sembrich, who sat by me, whispered, 
fifteen. At that time Ernesto Berdmen, ‘You see, it is necessary to eat them!’ I 
the Mexiean pianist and teacher who has’ covered them with horse-radish, lemon 
won an enviable reputation here, was in’ juice, every condiment at hand, until 
Leipzig and heard me play. He told’ there was nothing more to do but eat 














Casini “Snapped” on 
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*“YOUMANS RECITAL DELIGHTS AUDIENCE” 





Varcus Youmans Artists Afford Rare Pleasure to Schenectady Hearers” 





Tenor 
“Exquisite pleasure was given to the large and appreciative 
‘Made his audi- audience.” 
ence think he is _ 3 c - 
**They have the voices, the art and the equipment of mentality 
j ne of the true . 


ne ‘ine for intelligent interpretation. Indeed, it is unusual to find two 
ong singers. : , 

: such capable interpreters on the same program.” 
Sang ‘La Donna 


Di od “For such a pair of singers there lies ahead a golden future.”— 
* Mobile’ in excel- 


Union-Star. 


mo © 


ent style, showing 
n this as well as 





in anything the Many Successful Engagements and Re-engagements This Season 
‘Xtraordinary con- 1921-22 Season Now Booking for Single and Joint Appearances 
rol and finish of 

is singing.”— Youmans Management, 124 EAST 92ND STREET, NEW YORK 
‘,azette, | 





Elizabeth Mesick- 


Youmans 
Soprano 


“She sang ‘Fairy 
Tales, by Erich 
Wolff, as a fairy 
would sing it, in 
the most delicate, 
alluring and 
charming tones.” 


“Such beauty of 

tone and range are 
* 9° J 

rare. —Gazette. 


“Petite and charm- 
ing in her manner, 
graceful in her 
poise, but, above 
all, _ intelligent.”— 
Union. 


gag’ YOUMANS “gam 











them. I took one into my mouth and 
swallowed it whole. Then I must have 
turned very pale, for I remember there 
was a good deal of excitement; everyone 
thought I was going to faint. . After- 
ward Mme. Sembrich asked me how I 
felt when I swallowed my oyster. I 
said, ‘Just as if I had swallowed a 
mouse!’ 

“One of the good things about my in- 
ternment was that as most of the pris- 
oners were Englishmen, I got a working 
knowledge of the language. Whether it 
is due to this or not, I have found the 
country much more interesting on this 
tour, with Miss Garden, than I did be- 
fore. Everywhere there is an obvious 
growth in musical appreciation. And 
on our eight weeks’ tour I had plenty 
of opportunity to look for it.” 

In May next, Mr. Casini will again 
tour with Mme. Alda. This trip will 
take h'm to Australia. 1 Ay 


Will Devote Program to César Franck 


A concert program devcted in its en- 
tirety to the works of César Franck will 
be given in Aeolian Hall, Saturday af- 
ternoon, Jan. 22. Mme. Helen Stanley 
will sing two groups of songs, ‘Noc- 
turne,” “‘Le Mariage des Roses,” ‘‘La 
Procession” and the aria from “The 
Redemption” with organ accompaniment 
and “Panis Angelicus” with organ, piano 
and cello accompaniment. Ernest 
Hutcheson, together with Samuel Gard- 
ner and Emmeran Stoeber, will play the 
Trio in F Sharp Minor, Op. 1, No. 1. 
Mr. Hutcheson will also play for piano 
alone, the Prelude, Fugue and Varia- 
tions. Samuel Gardner will play with 
Mr. Hutcheson the Sonata in A for piano 
and violin. 


Emma Roberts Sings at Columbia 


Emma Roberts made her first public 
appearance since her marriage, which 
took place recently, with a recital at 
Horace Mann Auditorium, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on Jan. 6. The contralto, who 
was in splendid voice, was assisted by 
Roger Deming at the piano. She gave 
a program which opened with the aria 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne d’Are” and 
included groups of Italian, Russian, 
French and English songs. She was 
enthusiastically received by the large 
audience and in addition to repeating 
several of her songs was forced to add 
extras, concluding with Dalila’s well- 
known air from the Saint-Saéns opera. 


Many Appearances Ahead for Prihoda 


Vasa Prihoda, the Bohemian violinist. 
will be the soloist with the Chicago Or- 
chestra at its Washington concert Jan. 
27. He will also be heard as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony in a pair of 
concerts in Minneapolis on March 10 and 
11. Mr. Prihoda will appear in recital 
in Detroit on Feb. 10, followed by en- 
gagements in Cleveland on Feb. 12, and 
in Chicago on Feb. 13. 


Mary Davis to Make New York Début 


Mary Davis, mezzo-contralto, will give 
her first New York recital at the Prin- 
cess Theater, Friday afternoon, Feb. 4. 
Her program will contain a group of 
Italian and French songs as well as an 
American and a British group. Miss 
Davis will also sing four songs by 
Claude Warford, who will act as her ac- 
companist. 

Fifty Appearances Next Season for 
Fitziu with Gallo Forces 


Anna Fitziu, soprano, who has joined 
the San Carlo Opera Company for the 
remainder of the season, has signed a 
contract for fifty appearances with the 
organization next year. 


Winifred Byrd Under Haensel & Jones 
Direction 


Announcement has been made that 
Winifred Byrd, American pianist, is now 
under management of Haensel & Jones, 
who are at present arranging an exten- 
sive tour for her for the coming spring. 


Another entry has been made in the 
list of dates of Harold Land, baritone, 
with an engagement to appear as solo- 
ist for the Morning Musical Club, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on Jan. 26. 
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Charges of Incompetence Are 





Hotly Denied by Examiner’s Head 





[Continued from page 1] 





Whims Control Music Teaching in New 
York Schools,” appearing in MUSICAL 
AMERICA of Dec. 18, 1920. This article 
is one of a series dealing with the music 
situation in the public schools. It is not 
incumbent upon me as Chairman of the 
Board of Examiners, to reply to most of 
the contents of these articles, but it is 
most certainly necessary for me to take 
rfotice of a portion of the Dec. 18 article, 
which is found on page 6 of your maga- 
zine under the heading of “As Seen by 
Dr. Fleck,” and which constitutes a viru- 
lent attack upon the methods and stand- 
ards of the Board of Examiners. The 
Dr. Fleck referred to is Henry T. Fleck, 
head of the department of music in 
Hunter College. 

“This portion of the article in ques- 
tion can only be characterized as a ma- 
licious and irresponsible fabrication, li- 
belous in character, promulgated by ene 
who, unless he is mentally irresponsible, 
knew at the time and knows now that 
he was guilty of gross misrepresentation. 

“Nothing that Dr. Fleck states in the 
article did he know or could he have 
known of his own knowledge. Everything 
was based on hearsay evidence, and that 
of the flimsiest character, being the testi- 
mony, or, more properly, the gossip, of 
disgruntled and unsuccessful candidates. 
Prof. Fleck knew all this; he is not so 
slenderly equipped with knowledge of 
affairs and of human nature as not to 
have known it, and he also must have 
known that the Board of Examiners has 
records of every examination conducted 
by it, with definite and convincing reasons 
for the rejection of every applicant who 
has failed. But Professor Fleck, for 
reasons more or less obvious, made no 
attempt to verify any of his statements 
by consulting these records. 

“Professor Fleck must also have known 
what is a matter of common knowledge 
among school people in this city and else- 
where, that the Board of Examiners, in 
conducting examinations in music (as in 
all other subjects) has, and always has 
had, the privilege of availing itself of the 
services of experts, and that it has, with- 
out a single exception in its experience 
of twenty-two years, availed itself of 
such services in conducting examinations 
in music. The picturesque intimations to 
the contrary contained in the article in 
question accord with no procedure of the 
Board of Examiners either actual or 
morally possible during its entire his- 
tory; and this is susceptible of proof. 


The Alleged Quiz Episode 


“To be specific, it is stated in the ar- 
ticle that a candidate for license as su- 
pervisor of music was called before the 
four examiners. This statement is false. 
No candidate for license as supervisor of 
music has ever been called before the 
four examiners. The author of the ar- 
ticle, however, is not content with making 


a false statement; he embroiders it as . 


follows: 

“There sat the four examiners, only 
one of whom had any real knowledge 
of music and that along the lines of 
musical appreciation.’ 

‘ “Shall I sing a harmonic or melodic 
minor scale?’ she asked. 

“<“The examiner hemmed and hawed 
for another moment and then an- 
swered: ‘Sing a melodic minor scale.’ 

“*By this time the young lady began 
to suspect that she was doing the ex- 
amining, and in a spirit of mischief she 
proceeded to sing a harmonic instead 
of a melodic minor scale. : 

“*That is very good!’ replied the ex- 
aminer, unaware of the trick. His fel- 
low inquisitors were also none the wiser 
— the young lady made a triumphant 
exit. 


“This incident never happened, nor any 
remotely like it. It is a figment of a 
fertile but not too scrupulous imagina- 
tion. This sort of thing may make enter- 
taining reading. But what if the allega- 
tions made are altogether baseless? Is 
it to be expected that responsible officers, 
with a long record for efficiency and fair 
dealing, of which they are proud, are to 
permit such statements to pass without a 
challenge and without a demand for cor- 
rection or reparation? 

“The article goes on to state that a can- 
didate for license as supervisor of music 
was rejected on the sole ground that she 
could not sing by syllables, although she 
was otherwise a proficient musician. 


This statement is false. No such rejec- 
tion of a candidate has ever occurred. 

“Prof. Fleck fur: her states that in the 
required tests for license to teach music 
‘musical qualifications are only a minor 
consideration.’ This statement is not 
only false, as can be proved by the 
records of this bureau, but it is also in- 
consistent with Prof. Fleck’s own com- 
plaint, elsewhere in his article, that one 
person was refused license because she 
‘could not play the piano well enough to 
meet the requirements’ and another ‘be- 
cause she was not a singer.’ Prof Fleck 
cannot have it both ways. He cannot in 
one paragraph object to our reasonable 
requirement of moderate ability to play 
the piano and satisfactory ability to sing, 
on the part of a teacher or supervisor of 
music, and in the next paragraph sum 
up the case by saying: ‘In other words, 
musical qualifications are only a minor 
consideration.’ The requirements of the 
Board of Examiners properly include 
tests not only of technical ability, but also 
of personal and professional qualities. It 
may be added, with reference to two of 
Prof. Fleck’s random shots, that in esti- 
mating technical ability the ability to 
play the violin has always been regarded 
by us as somewhat of an offset to lack 
of expertness in playing the piano, and 
likewise that expertness in piano and in 
ability to teach music has always been 
regarded by us as somewhat of an offset 
to lack of expertness as a singer. 


Rating Candidates 


“The climax of Prof. Fleck’s abusive 
utterance is perhaps contained in the 
following statement: 


“‘There is no scientific method of 
rating candidates. The whim of the 
examiner governs, and according to his 
rating appointments are made.’ 


“Tt is difficult to characterize this 
statement in language suitable for publi- 
cation. It is so manifestly spiteful and 
so clearly unprofessional that it hardly 
deserves the courtesy of a reply. This 
much may, however, be said. Any intelli- 


gent person would know that no Board 
of Examiners could have survived for 
twenty-two years in the city of New 
York, and have had its decisions and 
methods repeatedly upheld by the State 
authorities and justified after innumera- 
ble inquiries, if ‘the whim of the ex- 
aminer governs.’ The word ‘whim’ may 
properly be applied to the psychological 
source of such temperamental judgments 
and fabrications as those of which Prof. 
Fleck has been guilty in this pronounce- 
ment; but such a word is not properly or 
legally applicable to the carefully con- 
ducted tests of the Board of Examiners. 
And unless Prof. Fleck withdraws his re- 
marks he will find that such unwarrant- 
able use of language with regard to a 
responsible body has its penalties under 
the law. 

“The plain fact of the matter is that 
Prof. Fleck for reasons imaginable but 
best known to himself, reasons that are 
wholly discreditable to him personally 
and professionally, has been taking a joy 
ride at the expense of the Board of Ex- 
aminers; but not at their expense only, 
at the expense of the city of New York. 
For the whole manifest tendency, if not 
the malicious intent, of the article is to 
throw discredit on the system of provid- 
ing teachers for the New York public 
schools, and to discourage competent 
specialists from applying for licenses. 
The article plainly says in effect: The 
examining system is rotten; the examin- 
ers are incompetent; no experts applying 
for license can hope to have fair treat- 
ment; better not apply. 

“The offense of Prof. Fleck is peculiar- 
ly flagrant by reason of the circumstance 
that he, like the Board of Examiners, is 
in the employ of the city of New York 
and that, although he as a member of 
the faculty of Hunter College is not un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Board of Ed- 
ucation, he would by most readers of such 
an article be regarded as an authorized 
representative of the public schools. The 
fact is that Prof. Fleck has nothing to do 
with the conduct of public schools or with 
the examination of public school teach- 
ers, though it is part of his business to 
prepare prospective teachers, some of 
whom apparently have failed to meet the 
required tests. 

(Signed) “GEORGE J. SMITH, 
“Chairman Board of Examiners, 
“Department of Education. 


“NEW YoRK, Jan. 11, 1921.” 





DIRECTORY SHOWS GROWTH 





Official Booklet Issued for Executives’ 
Use is a Valuable Work 
of Reference 


A booklet invaluable to all who are 
interested in the Nat‘onal Federation of 
Music Clubs, indeed to all who are in- 
terested in music and its development 
generally, is the Directory of the Fed- 
eration, issued officially. It is sold at $5, 
but distributed free to all members of 
the Board of Managers and to the Presi- 
dents of all Federated Clubs for use in 
Federation work. The Chairman of the 
Printing and Publishing Committee; Mrs. 
Ferdinand Schumacher of Akron, Ohio, 
and her helpers are. to be congratulated 
on the production. 


OF FEDERATION OF CLUBS 


The directory is a complete index. to 
Federation activities. It includes the 
names of the Board of Managers, the 
Executive Committee, the D’strict and 
State presidents, members of the depart- 
ments of education, philanthropy and 
publicity, special committees, past presi- 
dents, and honorary vice-presidents. A 
list of Federated Clubs in each State 
is given and there is also a classification 
of life, artist, individual and honorary 
members. 

In combining the various musical so- 
cieties and clubs throughout the country. 
and enlisting their membership in a co- 
operative effort for the advancement of 
music, the Federation has done a big 
work. The directory is adequate evi- 
dence of the success of this work. 





Seidel to Go Under Mayer Banner 


It was announced this week that 
Toscha Seidel, the Russian violin vir- 
tuoso, will next season be under the direc- 
tion of Daniel Mayer. Mr. Seidel was 
formerly with the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau. 


Benno Rosenheimer Now with Biais Con- 
cert Management 


Announcement is made that Benno 
Rosenheimer, well known as a concert 
manager and road representative for art- 
ists, is now associated with the concert 
management of Raoul B‘ais. A complete 
reorganizing of the general business 
with additional new artists of distinc- 
tion promises much activity on the part 
of this management for the coming sea- 
son. They have recently moved into new 
quarters in the Metropolitan Opera 
House Building. Mr. Biais and Mr. 
Rosenheimer will leave shortly for an 
extensive booking trip. 


Artist-Pupils of Mrs. Mehan Presented 
in Recitals 


Mrs. John Dennis Mehan, New York 








,teacher of voice, presented two of her 


artist-pupils at a studio recital on Jan. 
11. The program was opened by Flora 
Meyers Engel with a group of songs in 
Engl'sh, later followed with a group of 
French and_ Italian. Mrs. Engels 


showed herself an artist of finish with 
a well-trained soprano voice. Le Roy 


Weil was heard in two groups of songs, 
in French, Spanish and English. He 
disclosed a baritone voice of agreeable 
quality which gave much pleasure to 
the audience. He is a well trained art- 
ist of more than usual ability. Zillah 
Halstead assisted the artists admirably 
at the piano and pleased the audience by 
her playing of Palmgren’s “May Night” 
and Scott’s “Danse Négre.” J. M. 


Fortune Gallo Books Prihoda for Ex- 
tensive Tour Next Season 


Contracts were signed this week 
whereby Vasa Prihoda, the young Bohe- 
mian violinist, will return to America 
next season, again under the manage- 
ment of Fortune Gallo. Inquiries for 
the services of Prihoda have come to Mr. 
Gallo from all parts of the country, and 
the indications are that his second sea- 
son in America will carry him through 
to the Pacific Coast and the Canadian 
Northwest. For this reason Mr. Gallo 
has arranged for a six months’ season. 


U. S. Collects $82.000,000 on Admissions 
Taxes 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—The 
exact figures are now available showing 
the total amount of admissions taxes 
collected in the fiscal year which ended 
on June 30, 1920. The Treasury De- 
partment gives the figures as $81,931,- 
780.64. The excise taxes on musical in- 
struments in the year named returned 
$13,625,671.69. A. =. a 








HOFMANN’S PLAYING 
_ELECTRIFIES BOSTON 


City Visited by Kubelik, Glad 
Axman, Borissoff and 
Others 


Boston, Jan. 17.—Josef Hofma 
gave his first recital of the season 


Boston on Sunday, Jan. 9, at Symph 
Hall. His program included the Brah 
“Variations on a Theme by Hand 
Schumann’s “Carnival” and works 
Sgambati, Schubert-Liszt, Ganz, Sc) 
bine and Liszt. 

His electrifying brilliance, his he: 
long bravura, his colossal techni 
equipment are still his outstanding y; 
tues. Sparkling runs, thundering 
taves, sputtering staccatos, lifting 
cents, crashing chords, set him down 
the most granitic of pianists. His »: 
ius simply revels in gorgeous tonal fir.- 
works. Through it all runs that H, 
mannesque resiliency of tone. At t 
concert, however, it must be said his to 
was inclined to be forced. The us, 
resonant clang at times became a “ban.” 
in over-emphasized sforzandos. 


—? 





The second of the Steinert Series pre- 


sented Jan Kubelik, violinist, assiste( 
by Gladys Axman, soprano, at the B 
ton Opera House on Sunday, Jan. 9. Mr. 


Kubelik’s program consisted of the Con- 


certo in D Minor by Wieniawski; ko. 


mance by Beethoven; Praeludium (for 


violin alone) by Bach; “Introduction ¢: 
Rondo Cappriccioso” by Saint-Siens: 


Spanish Dance by Sarasate; and “Je 


Streghe” by Paganini. Mme. Axman 


sang the “Voi lo sapete,” from “Caval- 


leria,” the “Il est doux, il est bon,” from 


“Hérodiade,” and a number of other 


items. 

Both artists were warmly greeted. 
Mr. Kubelik still has power to thrill :u- 
diences. His technique, once synony- 
mous with his name, has lost some of its 
former brilliancy. His bowing has not 
the grace and elasticity of former years 
But there is a greater attempt at emo- 
tional quality and interpretative intent 
in his playing. Pierre Angierras ac- 
companied him skillfully. 

Mme. Axman, of charming stage ap- 
pearance, disclosed a dramatic soprano 
voice of good quality. Her middle regis- 
ter is decidedly warm and vibrant. A 
sensitive feeling for dramatic values 
clothed her songs with considerable in- 
terest. Angus Winter accompanied. 

The enterprise of Mrs. Anita Davis- 
Chase has furnished a series of Sunday 
evening concerts at the Copley Plaza 
Hotel. The first of these, held on Jan. 4, 
presented the Harvard Glee Club and 
Jeanne Laval, contralto. In the place of 
Mr. Davison, who had _ not recovered 
from a recent accident, L. R. Ring con- 
ducted; and in view of the eleventh hour 
call for him, his work was very credit- 
ably done. Mme. Laval has a voice of 
intimate loveliness. Diction and warm 
tone were inseparably wedded in her ex- 
pressive unfolding of the beauties of he: 
songs. Ernest Harrison accompanied 
with skill and taste. 

On Sunday evening, Jan. 9, a joint re- 
cital was given in Symphony Hall }) 
Josef Winogradoff, Russian baritone, 
and J. Piastro Borissoff, Russian violin 
ist. Mr. Winogradoff has a treme! 
dously powerful and resonant voice. 
Acting as well as singing characterize! 
his work. Mr. Borissoff played wit! 
great technical skill and fine musician!y 
feeling. 

The ninth concert of the Peoples 
Symphony was held Sunday afternoo 
Jan. 9. Marjorie Moody, soprano, was 
the assisting artist. Mr. Mollenhaue’ 
presented works of Cherubini, Hi!’e’. 
David, Mendelssohn and Coleridge-T«y- 
lor. Miss Moody, whose voice is a beat 
tiful coloratura, was accorded an enti: 
siastic reception. 

In Steinert Hall on Tuesday evening 
Jan. 11, Persis Cox, pianist, assisted »! 
Lilian Prudden, soprano, gave a recita: 
of piano and voice music, in which voc@' 
compositions by the pianist were fea 
tured. The pianist possesses a fice! 
technique and plays charmingly.  [!er 
songs met with considerable success. |)» 
ian Prudden’s singing, too, was en)0' 
able. 

The MacDowell Club presented an !"° 
teresting program at its concert in Ste'": 
ert Hall on Tuesday, Jan. 12. A nove 
trio for horn, violin and piano by Brahm 
was presented. Mr. George Wen *! 
of the Boston Symphony played the hor" 
part. A group of Densmore songs W* 
given by Florence Hale, with the co”: 
poser at the piano. Marion Hyde pla: 

a group of piano solos. H. | 
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Merle Alcock, American Contralto, Who, 
After Touring Extensively This Sea- 
son, Will Sing at Important Festivals 





Five particularly important engage- 
ments have just been announced for 
Merle Aleock. In Boston with the Han- 
del and Haydn Society she will sing 
Verdi’s Requiem on Feb. 20. Her name 
also appears among the distinguished 
soloists to be heard at the second annual 
New York Festival of Music directed 
by Walter Damrosch. At the perform- 
ance of Mahler’s Second Symphony un- 
der the direction of Leopold Stokowski 
in Philadelphia Mrs. Alcock will appear 
on May 7 Then she will sing in 
“Elijah” at the Ann Arbor Festival in 
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VIRGINIA 
VAN RIPER 


Hall, Dee. 13, 1920. 


were in softer cadence, 





tractive figure. 


Curran. 


times. 





singing. 


Suite 705-6 Cooper-Carlton Hotel, Chicago 


MANAGEMENT OF VIRGINIA VAN RIPER | 





Detroit Daily Times, Dec. 14, 1920.—Virginia Van Riper sang in Orchestra 
Hall Monday night. Gowned in turquoise blue velvet, wearing a huge red 
POppy and bearing a great red feather fan, Mme. Van Riper was an at- 
She sang with a voice of warmth, color and good range, 
her numbers in English pleasing particularly. 
which she appeared to best advantage were Meyerbeer’s aria, “Roberts, 
0 to che adoro,” “My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” Haydn, and “Rain,” 


Detroit News, Dee. 14, 1920.—Virginia Van Riper, soprano, came out three 
She appeared at advantage in the 
second and third groups were composed, 


of her songs was an encore in which her pantomime was as good as her | 


} 

| 
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May and on the 30th of that month the 
contralto réle in the “St. Matthew Pas- 
s'on” of Bach will be interpreted by her 
at the North Shore Festival in Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Other spring music festival appear- 
ances for this noted American contralto 
are being arranged. The record of con- 
spicuous success at ten of the big fes- 
tivals last season was a striking testi- 
mony to Merle Alcock’s musicianly quali- 
ties no less than to her popularity. Her 
present season has been one of wide ac- 
tivity that has embraced a long Southern 
tour and recitals at Chicago, Des Moines, 
St. Louis, Duluth, Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Portland, Huntington, Pittsburgh, Utica 
and a score of other cities in Canada, 
New England and the Middle West. 


BROOKLYN HAS SHARE 
OF VISITING ORCHESTRAS 








Boston Symphony and Philharmonic 
with Cortot and Serrato on 
Weekly List 


The Boston Symphony, Pierre Monteux 
conducting, at its third appearance in 
Brooklyn, devoted its program to Mo- 
zart, Schumann, Balikieff, Casella, and 
with Alfred Cortot as soloist, the Saint- 
Siiens Concerto in F Major for piano and 
orchestra. The band gave a very fine 
performance, and Mr. Cortot played bril- 
liantly,’ being long applauded by the large 
audience. This was Mr. Cortot’s first ap- 
pearance since his return from his Eng- 
lish tour. 

Arrigo Serrato, violinist, was the solo- 
ist at the third concert by the Philhar- 
monic Society Orchestra at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 9. He gave a technically perfect 
performance of Brahms’s Concerto in D 
major for orchestra and violin, but his 
lack of ease, detracted from his brilliancy 
and feeling, The orchestra made its 
usual fine impression under Mr. Stransky, 
giving a varied program, instancing 
works of Bach. Tchaikovsky, Wagner 
and Strauss. 

The University Glee Club of Brooklyn 
was heard in a virile program at the 
Academy of Music recently, directed by 
Edward J. A. Zeiner. The men’s voices 


were well balanced and of good quality, 
and their interpretation of the cantata 
“Vision of Sir Launfal,” by Cadman; 
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DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
SCORES AT DETROIT 


Comments of Detroit Press on Virginia Van Riper after Joint 
Recital with Yolande Mero and Lambert Murphy at Orchestra 


Detroit Free Press, Dec. 14, 1920.—Mme. Van Riper’s enunciation is par- 
ticularly good, and her voice is warmly colorful and extremely pleasing. 
The caressing power was best shown in Fondrain’s “Il neige des fleurs,”’ 
while Georges’ “Hymne au Soliel” brought out the dramatic possibilities, 
and Haydn’s “My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair” and Curran’s “Rain” 


Among the numbers in | 


lighter songs of which her 
Perhaps the most successful 








“The Crusaders,” by MacDowell, and the 
same composer’s “Hymn of the Pilgrims” 
was splendid. Incidental solos were well 
handled by club soloists. Alveric Bellen- 
oit, tenor, and Albert Wiederhold, bari- 
tone, There were other well delivered 
choral numbers and the always delight- 
ful feature of these concerts, the singing 
of the different college songs. 

A successful concert was given for the 
benefit of the Little Italy Neighborhood 
House under the auspices of the Exten- 
sion Society of Adelphi Academy at the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 8, by the ar- 
tist trio composed of Carolina Lazzari, 
Grace Wagner and Renato Zanelli, in 
conjunction with Ernest Berumen, the 
brilliant pianist. A large and enthusias- 
tic audience enjoyed the concert, which 
consisted of songs by the trio, and solos 
by each of the artists. Mr. Berumen 
made a very fine impression, playing La 
Forge and Liszt numbers. 

Nathan Radoff, a violinist of sincere 
attainments, was heard in recital recently 
at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn. Mr. Radoff 
was assisted by Irma Frisch, who also 
pleased, and who danced to the music of 
Mendelssohn and Rehfeld. Otto Greiner 
provided the accompaniments. A. T. S. 





William Friedman Soloist at 
Concert 


“Globe” 


William Friedman, pianist, pupil of 
Frances de Villa Ball, was one of the 
soloists at the Globe concert given by the 
Kriens Symphony Club in DeWitt Clin- 
ton High School the evening of Jan. 9. 
Mr. Friedman played charmingly the 
first movement of the Grieg Concerto, 
and continued applause brought forth 
Kriens’s “Mountain Moods” as an extra. 
Marcella Craft, soprano, won significant 
success in two well chosen song groups 
with Emil Polak at the piano. The or- 
chestra under the direction of Christiaan 
Kriens was heard in numbers by Suppe, 
Beethoven and Elgar. 





Mrs. Bready Gives Second Opera Re- 
cital in Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Jan. 10.—Mrs. 
George Lee Bready appeared here before 
the Women’s Club on the afternoon of 
Jan. 7, giving her opera recital of Leoni’s 
“L’Oracolo” and  ~Puccini’s “Gianni 
Schicchi.” Both operas were heard with 
great interest by the audience and Mrs. 
Bready applauded most heartily for her 
engaging delivery of the text and per- 
formance of the music. This was the 
second recital in the series of three that 
Mrs. Bready is giving for the club this 
winter. She will give the third in April. 





May Peterson Triumphs in Rockford 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Jan. 6.—As easy to 
look at as to listen to was May Peter- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, when she appeared here re- 
cently at the second artist concert of the 
Mendelssohn Club’s season. A program 
which ranged from Mozart and Bach 
to Negro spirituals, and a song by Cyril 
Scott thoroughly tested the _ singer’s 
musicianship. Several numbers’ were 
repeated in response to the applause, 
and the artist was also generous with 
extras. One of the most successful of 
her encores was the “Norwegian Echo 
Song,” for which she played her own 
accompaniment. Clarence Shepard at 
the piano provided excellent accompani- 
ments. 





Mrs. Adolph Klein a Guest at Luncheon 
for Graveure in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 11.—Turning from 
the round of holiday entertainments, so- 
ciety here combined homage to music 
with pleasure at the recent luncheon in 
honor of Louis Graveure, following his 
appearance for the Matinée Musical. 
The guests at the governing board’s 
table included Mrs. Adolph Klein, well 
known as a patron of music, who was 
in her former home city for a visit from 
New York, where she now resides. 

\ 





Fred Patton Re-engaged 


E. G. Hood, conductor of the Nashua, 
N. H., Oratorio Society, has engaged 
Fred Patton for the réle of Lucifer in 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” for Jan. 28. 
Mr. Patton was engaged for this difficult 
role as a result of the showing he made 
in the part of the High Priest in “Sam- 
son and Delilah” with the Lowell (Mass.) 
Choral Society last May, also under Mr. 
Hood’s direction. “ 





Illingworth to Teach with Saenger 


Nelson Illingworth, who won success 
at his New York lieder recitals and who 
specializes in lieder and song interpreta- 
tion in English, will teach at the Oscar 
Saenger studios. 


PITTSBURGH HEARS 
VISITING SYMPHONY 


Carolina Lazzari, Zanelli, Miss 
Wagner and La Forge Also 
in Concert 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 16. — Friday 
and Saturday brought the Philadelphia 
Orchestra with Ossip Gabrilowitsch in 
the role of guest conductor. He directed 
the orchestra as if it were his own, and 
made a most profound impression with 
his reading. Pittsburgh wishes he was 
a regularly visiting attraction. 

The third Heyn recital brought a 
“mixed foursome” to town. They 
were Grace Wagner, a niece of the 
impresario; Renato Zanelli, baritone 
robusto from the Andes; Carolina Laz- 
zari, contralto, and trank La Forge, 
and they delighted a very large audi- 
ence. ‘he ace of accompanists played a 
piano group. 

On Tuesday afternoon Christine Miller 
Clemson gave a recital before the Tues- 
day Musical Club for the benefit of the 
MacDowell Peterborough Association. 
She was in marvelous voice and thrilled 
her large audience as an audience here 
has not been thrilled in many moons. 
Earl Mitchell provided piano accompani- 
ments in distinguished fashion. 

The Musicians’ Club is bringing the 
Detroit Orchestra with Gabrilowitsch as 
conductor, and Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
pianist, and La Scala with Arturo Tos- 
canini, in benefit concerts to aid the 
Stephen C. Foster Memorial Fund. The 
club has arranged a concert for the pur- 
chase of an organ for the Schenley High 
School. Will Erhart, president of the 
Musicians’ Club, succeeded himself at 
the last election of officers. It is due to 
his able administration that the organi- 
zation has been able to accomplish the 
many and varied labors that have been 
undertaken. H. 8. G. 





Dambois Under MacFadyen Manage- 


ment for Next Season 


Announcement has been made that 
Maurice Dambois, the Belgian ’cellist, 
has completed arrangements to be under 
the management of R. James Mac- 
l’adyen of the Universal Concert Bureau 
for next season. Mr. Dambois, who has 
just brought to a close a successful con- 
cert season, sailed for Europe on Jan. 
18. He is booked for an extensive tour 
of Europe, which will take him through 
France, Belgium and Spain. 





Artistry Marks Werrenrath’s Recital at 
Watertown, N. Y. 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Jan. 10.—Under 
the auspices of the Morning Musicales, 
Inc., Reinald Werrenrath appeared here 
at the Avon Theater, in recital on Jan. 
5. His program was finely varied and 
interpreted with that artistry that has 
made him so important a singer among 
contemporary Americans. A feature of 
his program was a group of favorite old 
songs by Sullivan, Clay and Molloy. 
Harry Spier presided at the piano in 
excellent fashion. 





Season’s First Recital at Harper Studio 


The first students’ recital of the sea- 
son was given at the studio of Edith Bax- 
ter Harper, voice teacher, in Brooklyn 
on Jan. 12. A well-chosen program was 
given by Patricia Messmer, Robert Boy- 
lan, Elsie Ahrens, Mrs. Gelso, Madeleine 
Moss, Mrs. Birmingham, Irene Ayers and 
Helen Gregory. Illness prevented the 
appearance of Anita Brown. 





Frederic Warren Takes Brief Vacation 


Frederic Warren, the New York vocal 
instructor, and his wife, Olga Warren, 
soprano, spent a short time in Atlantic 
City last week. Mme. Warren will sing 
at the third Frederic Warren Ballad Con- 
cert on Feb. 13. 





Werrenrath Introduces New Song 


At his last recital at Carnegie Hall, on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 9, Reinald Wer- 
renrath introduced a new Irish song by 
Arthur A. Penn called ‘Colleen o’ My 
Heart.” The text of the song is by 
Gretchen F. Dick. 





Engage Reed Miller for Oratorio 


Reed Miller, the tenor, has been spe- 
cially engaged by the Hamilton (N. Y.) 
Choral Society as soloist in Stewart’s 
oratorio, “The Nativity,” on Jan. 28. 
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Phoebe Crosby, Soprano, Who Has Just 
Been Added to the List of Anderson 
Artists 


An addition to the list of artists now 
under the management of Walter Ander- 
son is Phoebe Crosby, soprano. Miss 
Crosby, born in Maine, comes from the 
Crosby-Pendleton families of shipbuild- 
ing fame. Making her operatic début five 
years ago and subsequently touring with 
the Aborn Opera Company, she won 
marked success with that organization. 
of which Orville Harrold, Morgan King- 
ston, Thomas Chalmers and Kathleen 
Howard, now with the Metropolitan 
forces, were members at the _ time. 
After deciding upon a concert career, 
Miss Crosby gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, last season, after which 
she devoted a year of: strenuous study 
under Torriani and Hageman. She 
gave a second Aeolian Hall recital last 
month with significant success. Engage- 
ments so far recorded include appear- 
ances at the New York Lotus Club, 
Montclair Glee Club, Maine Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at the Waldorf 
Astoria, New York, Colgate University, 
a Boston recital and dates in Montreal 
and other Canadian cities. 





Emma Thursby began her series of 
Friday musicales on Jan. 7 with an eve- 
ning of Czechoslovak music in honor of 
Boza Oumiroff. Mr. Oumiroff was 
heard in a group of Bohemian songs, 
Milan Lusk in violin solos, and Ella 
Spravka, pianist, in numbers by Smetana 
and Koranovic-Kaan. 





Giovanni Tagliapietra, formerly a 
prominent operatic baritone, gave an ad- 
dress on “The Training of the Lungs” 
at Public School No. 101 on Jan. 5. 


CINCINNATI TO HAVE OWN OPERA SEASON 





Orchestra Association Plans 
Two Weeks Season—Lyford 
to Be Conductor 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 10.—Cincin- 
nati is to have an opera season of two 
weeks’ duration the first part of May, 
under the management of the Symphony 
Orchestra Association. This much was 
decided upon at a meeting of the sym- 
phony directors following the concert in 
Emery Auditorium last Friday. Accord- 
ing to the plans a chorus of 125 voices 
recruited from the ranks of local singers 
will be utilized, and the soloists will be 
artists from the forces of the Metropo- 
litan and Chicago opera companies. 
Ralph Lyford, who successfully con- 
ducted the summer season of opera at 
the Zoo Gardens last July and August 
has been chosen to handle the artistic end 
of the new venture which is to be re- 
garded as being in line with the plan of 
the Cincinnati Symphony to carry for- 
ward musical educational work. It is 
felt that such a season will do much to 
widen musical culture in this vicinity and 


afford the rising generation an opportu- 
nity to hear operatic masterpieces that 
have not been presented in many years. 
Except for periodic appearances of the 
leading operatic organizations Cincinnati 
has not had its full share of operas in 
recent years. The present plan calls for 
the production of the operas chosen for 
presentation upon an elaborate scale. 
Scenery and costumes will be secured 
from New York and Chicago. A com- 
mittee is to be appointed at once to plan 
the details of the engagement. The selec- 
tion of Ralph Lyford as conductor is 
considered a happy one and has met with 
the hearty approval of the music loving 
public. He was at one time connected 
with the forces of the Boston Opera 
Company in the capacity of director and 
later with the tours of Anna Pavlowa. 
For the past four years he has been a 
resident of Cincinnati and active in its 
musical affairs. Mr. Lyford has just re- 
turned from New York where he made 
tentative arrangements for the services 
of leading artists for the May opera 
season which will be held in Music Hall. 
It is also understood that the summer 
season at the Zoo Gardens is to be con- 
siderably more extensive than the one 
last year. W. S. G. 





British Program at Fourth Cooper Union 
Concert 


The fourth concert in the series pre- 
sented by the Music League of the Peo- 
ple’s Institute in the Great Hall of 


Cooper Union on the evening of Jan. 9 
brought forward a program of music of 
the British Isles. Marguerite Fontrese, 
contralto, who is an Irish girl, gave two 
groups of Irish songs, among which 
“Kathleen Mavourneen” and “The Ould 
Plaid Shawl” proved favorites. Cad- 
man’s “Spring Song of the Robin- 
woman” was also well liked as the ex- 
tra after her last group. Rhys Morgan, 
tenor, sang English songs as well as sev- 
eral of Welsh origin in the original 
language. Marta Stuart was at the 
piano for Miss Fontrese and Dorothy 
Lea for Mr. Morgan. The Lovat Pipe 
Band, with Angus M. Fraser, pipe 
major, as soloist, also contributed to the 
program effectively. 


Schumann Heink on Final Tour Before 
Sailing for the Orient 


Mme. Schumann Heink is now on her 
final tour previous to her departure for 
the Far East, where she will spend more 


than six months in concert work. Her 
present tour will carry her throughout 
the South as far as Florida, through the 
Central Western States and to the Pa- 
cific Coast, bringing her to Vancouver 
whence she will sail for Japan on 
April 28. 








Mirovitch Plays for National Opera Club 


Alfred Mirovitch was heard in a 
group of compositions at the Study Day 


of the National Opera Club of America 
on Thursday, Jan. 13, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. The regular program followed 


Mr. Mirovitch’s numbers and included a 
lecture on the “Blue Bird” by Mrs. 
Bready with vocal illustrations by Mme. 
B. Eldredge and Harold Eldredge of the 
Munich Royal Opera Company. The 
composer of the opera and his wife were 
guests of honor. 





Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan Under 
Mayer Management 


Olive Nevin, soprano, and Harold Vin- 
cent Milligan, pianist and lecturer, are 
the latest additions to the Daniel Mayer 
roster. They will appear together in 
programs entitled “Three Centuries of 
American Song.” Miss Nevin, in cos- 
tume, will sing groups of songs by Fran- 
cis Hopkinson, the first American com- 
poser, passing to the period of hoop- 
skirts and Stephen Foster, and ending 
with American composers of the present 
day. Mr. Milligan, who has done a vast 
amount of research work in the interests 
of early American music and who was the 
first to bring to light and edit the Hop- 
kinson songs, will play the accompani- 
ments, in addition to giving explanatory 
talks on the lives and works of these little 
known composers. 

/ ‘ 
Lenora Sparkes Booked for Dates for 
Next Season 


Lenora Sparkes will be one of the 
busiest of singers next season, judging 
from the engagements already booked 
for her by her manager, Daniel Mayer. 
Beginning late in December the Metro- 


politan soprano toured the Canadian 
Northwest, later singing on the Pacific 
Coast. She will go through Texas and 
the Southwest, finishing in Virginia and 
the Carolinas. The tour calls for thirty- 
six recitals within nine weeks. 
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New York Tribune: 
Marion Armstrong Pleases Audience 


in Aeolian Hall 


Marion Armstrong, who gave a song rt 
last evening in Aeolian Hall, possess: 
light, pleasant voice. , Her tones 
round and vibrant. She entered with s 
into the presentation of a varied progra 
songs in Italian, French and English a 


group of Scotch ballads. 2. Ee : 
ence was a large and friendly one. 
New York Herald: 

Miss Marion Armstrong, soprano, 


Coenraad V. Bos at the piano, gave he! 
song recital here in Aeolian Hall last « 
ing. In a good programme, including It 
airs, French, American and Scotch songs 
delivery disclosed a voice of good lyric 
ity and admirable musical feeling. 
Her natura! gifts are worthy of further d: 
opment. 


New York Evening Mail: 

It might have been a French vign'! 
stepping out upon the stage of the s 
hall last evening, all in the shimmering w 
satin and rosebuds, with an old-fashiv! 
bouquet in her hands. 

There was the charm of youth and fr:sii- 
ness in Marion Armstrong’s voice, and a 
feeling for the text of her songs. Espe: 
appealing was the quality of her voic« 
group of ‘‘Auld Scotch Songs.’’ 


New York Evening Sun: 
Miss Marion Armstrong, soprano, was ! 


in Aeolian Hall last night. Her progr: 
Was generous in including several s 
numbers wherein her middle registe: 
pleasing. 


New York Telegraph: 

ars: & Miss Armstrong’s progran 
an interesting and well-chosen one, 
opened with a group of Italian song: 
familiar ‘‘Caro mio Ben’’ by Giordani, 

a happy choice in which to display the s\\' 
ness of her voice. In the French ¢ 
*“Pleurez mes yeux’’ by Massenet was 


with charming effect, and Mary T 
Salter’s ‘‘Her Love Song’ was muc! 
plauded. After hearing Miss Armstrong *!!+ 


her group of Auld Scotch Songs, of \ 
there were six, one could not doubt h« 
cestry nor her ability to sing not only S: 
but any song which she chose to prese! 


New York Telegram: 

Marion Armstrong, a young Am: 
soprano, gave a song recital last nig’! 
Aeolian Hall which was heard by a 
and friendly audience. Her programm: 
varied. There were old works by R 
and Mozart, modern French songs of ™ 
net and others, Scandinavian and Am: 
numbers and a group of interestin: 
Scotch songs. Miss Armstrong has a | 
voice . of agreeable quality. Sh¢« 
with taste and has interpretative skill 
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Kellerman Adds 
‘*4monasro”’ to His 
List of Victories 
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© Harris & Ewing 
Marcus Kellerman, Baritone 


Formerly a member of the Royal 
Opera in Berlin and of Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s Company, it was appropriate that 
one of the leading réles in the Washing- 
ton Community Opera Company’s pro- 
duction of “Aida” should have been al- 
lotted to Marcus Kellerman, the distin- 
guished American baritone. As Amon- 
asro, Mr. Kellerman made one of the 
deepest impressions of any participant 
in the performance. He was in good 
voice and won hearty applause for his 
duet with Mary Cavan, the Aida. 

Although he has been heard in al- 
most every city of the United States 
and Canada and as soloist with all the 
leading orchestras and choral societies, 
Mr. Kellerman, who is a native Ameri- 
can, has lately spent most of his time 
in Richmond, Va., where he is_ soloist 
at the First Baptist Church. This po- 
sition is said to carry one of the largest 
salaries of any church appointment in 
the country. 





Guiomar Novaes Not Yet Married 


Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, 
has announced that she is not married, 
as was recently stated through several 
sources, but is only engaged. Miss 
Novaes became engaged last November 
to Octavio Pinto, a Brazilian, and is to be 
married sometime this year. 


Blochs Offer Pizzetti Work for First 
Time 

A feature of the second of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander Bloch’s subscription re- 
citals was the Sonata in A by Ildebrando 
Pizzetti, the young Italian composer. 
The work, hailed in London as epochal, 
hardly merited this term, if judged bv 
this, its first presentation here. In 
three movements the first, Tempestoso, 
offers a somewhat. lugubrious melody 
against a sinister and torrential back- 
ground. The piece was offered in a man- 
ner more agitated than impassioned. The 
econd movement, “Prayer of the Inno- 
cents,” was a gently flowing portion, im- 





bued with much beauty, while the final 
part, Vivo e Fresco, offered a refreshing 
finale. The work seemed elongated beyond 
the need of its material, and despite in- 
spired moments, palled somewhat. It 
was interpreted in a manner musicianly 
but hardly stirring. Brahms’s Sonata in 
G Minor, Op. 78, opened the program 
while the Sonata in E. Flat of Mozart, 
more suited to these artists, ended the 
evening. a 





Maurice Reeve, Pianist, in Début 


Another pianist, Maurice Reeve, was 
added to the season’s list at Aeolian Hall 
last Monday afternoon. Mr. Reeve is a 
young man and serious and he devoted 
himself at his local début to matters 
of such importance as Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in B Flat, Beethoven’s ‘‘Appas- 
sionata,” the G Minor Ballade, C Sharp 
Minor Scherzo and six etudes of Chopin 
and samples of Debussy, Albeniz, de 
Falla and Moszkowski. His playing is 
marked by a certain degree of musical 
feeling, but has otherwise few traits of 
distinction to lift it above commonplace- 
ness. It lacks clarity of finger work and 
in phrasing, is sometimes original in an 
undesirable sense. ae ee 


Melville Clark of Syracuse Weds Pianist 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 10.—A _ recent 
marriage was that of Melville Clark and 
Dorothy Drew Speich both of Syracuse. 
The ceremony took place Jan. 8, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Han- 
nah where the bride has been making 
her home. Mr. Clark, popular as a 
harpist, inventor of a portable harp and 
improved Irish harp, is the secretary of 
the National Harpists’ Association and 
president of the Clark Music Company 
of Syracuse. His wife is a senior in 
Syracuse University piano department. 

A. W. M. 


Riverside Choral Club Opens Season 


On Thursday evening, Jan. 13, the 
Riverside Choral Club gave its first con- 
cert of the season. The mixed chorus 
under Bruno Huhn’s able _ leadership 
sang folk-songs, principally old Irish, 
Scotch and Welsh and Negro melodies. 
The rest of the program included part- 
songs by English and American com- 
posers and Mendelssohn’s “Nightingale.” 
Penelope Davies, contralto, and John 
Corigliano, violinist, contributed solos. 
Mr. Corigliano played numbers by Tar- 
tini-Kreisler, Burleigh, Zsolt and Sara- 
sate. Miss Davies assisted the chorus 
in the Welsh song, “All Thro the Night” 
and offered several groups. H. S. 


Mme. Julievna Scores in Ellis Island Con- 
cert 

At the Sunday afternoon concert on 
Jan. 16 at Ellis Island before a large 
audience of immigrants, Inga Julievna, 
Norwegian soprano, was a much ad 
mired soloist. She sang native songs 
with great charm and had a hearty re- 
ception. Other soloists on the program 
included Mrs. Shomer Rothenberg, folk 
song singer; Philip Pelz, cornetist; Her- 
man Wittstein, baritone, and Irving 
Cohen, violinist. 


Helen Yorke Admired in Augusta, Me. 


AucustTaA, ME., Jan. 15.—In her recital 
at the City Hall last month Helen Yorke, 
coloratura soprano, scored a success, as- 
sisted by Marion Haskell, violinist. Her 
principal numbers were arias from “Tra- 
viata” and the “Barber of Seville,” in 
which her brilliant work was greatly 
admired. Ruth Cummings was the ac- 
companist. 




















Back in America, 
Kathleen Parlow 


Offers New Works 
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Kathleen Parlow, Noted Violinist, Who 
Reappears in America Next Week 


Returning to America after an ab- 
sence of almost five years, Kathleen 
Parlow, one of the most distinguished 
violinists of the Auer school, will re- 
appear in New York in recital at Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Friday, Jan. 
28. Miss Parlow was the second of Leo- 
pold Auer’s artists to be heard in Amer- 
ica almost ten years ago, following 
Mischa Elman, who came a few years 
before. Her success was instantaneous 
and she toured here several seasons 


‘thereafter, appearing as soloist with all 


the leading symphony orchestras, and in 
recital from coast to coast. 

She returned to America and played 
another successful tour in 1916. Since 
then she has been abroad concertizing in 
England, Norway, Holland, Italy and 
France, where her playing has won her 
the highest praise. 

Always a discriminating champion of 
modern works Miss Parlow has recently 
interested herself in the Sonata by Ilde- 
brando Pizzetti, one of the modernists of 
present-day Italy. His Sonata. she 
played last year in Holland with the 
noted Italian pianist, Ernesto Consolo. 
She also played it in London this sea- 
son with Charlton Keith, where it aroused 
much discussion among the critics. Miss 
Parlow will play it at her New York 
recital, and Howard Brockway will es- 
say the piano part. Her recital pro- 
gram includes also the Glazounoff Con- 
certo, the Beethoven Romance in G, 
several pieces by the Bohemian com- 
poser, Josef Suk, modern English pieces 
by Roger Quilter and Frank Bridge, and 
as a closing piece Wieniawski’s “Souve- 
nier de Moscou.” 

Following her New York appearance 
Miss Parlow leaves for her tour of three 


months through this country and Canada 
under the direction of the Elwyn Con- 
cert Bureau. 





Opens American Tour in 
Augusta, Ga. 


AuGusTA, GA., Jan. 12.—On Thurs- 
day, Jan. 6, Josef Hofmann played to a 
capacity house at the Grand Theatre, 
making his first appearance since his re- 
turn from Europe. The program included 
the “Apassionata” Sonata of Beethoven, 
Chopin’s A Flat Major Polonaise, the 
“Soirée de Vienne” by Shubert-Liszt and 
a number of shorter works. The recital 
was under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Club. Mm. F. & 


Hofmann 


Se 


Marguerite Fontrese and Rhys Morgan 
in Recital of Irish, Welsh and Eng- 
lish Songs 


The fourth in this season’s series of 
concerts by the Music League of the 
People’s Institute featuring music of the 
sritish Isles, was given in Cooper Union 
Hall the evening of Jan. 9. The soloists 
were Marguerite Fontrese, contralto, 
and Rhys Morgan, tenor. Miss Fontrese 
sang two groups of Irish songs, and Mr. 
Morgan was heard in effective Welsh and 
Englsh numbers. The Scottish quartet 
and Lovat Pipe Band, under the direc- 
tion of Angus M. Fraser, contributed 
numbers. 


Musical Bureau of Richmond, Va., Files 
Bankruptcy Petition 


RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 15.—Through 
Pender, Way and Foreman of Norfolk, 
Va., the Southern Musical Bureau, which 
has been putting on a series of star con- 
certs here, filed a petition of voluntary 
bankruptcy having lost heavily both in 
Richmond and Norfolk in attempting to 
give music patrons the best artists at 
popular prices. The bureau was to give 
Six concerts, two of which have been 
already given, and last Saturday put on 
Mme. Schumann Heink as an extra 
attraction. The public failed to support 
them both here and in Norfolk. 

_ Schumann Heink sang with all her old 
time glory of voice. She was brilliantly 
supported by George Morgan, baritone, 
and Katharine Hoffman, accompanist. 
G. W. J. JR. 


— ‘ 


Casini Has Full Calendar of Engage- 
ments and Re-engagements 


Gutia Casini, Russian ’cellist, who 
played for the first time in Providence, 
R. I., on Jan. 7, for the Chopin Club, 
was immediately re-engaged by the 
Providence Plantations Club for an 
appearance on Feb. 5. On Jan. 
18, he appeared in joint recital with 
Mme. Alda for the Rubinstein Club 
of New York and scored a success. The 
Paterson, N. J., manager, E. J. McNa- 
mara, after hearing Mr. Casini in that 
city, secured his services for recitals 
at both Paterson and East Orange, N. J. 
Philadelphia will hear him at a special 
recital to be given Feb. 1 at the home of 
J. F. Braun. Mr. Casini is also scheduled 
to give a joint recital with Frank La 
Forge at Middletown, Conn., Feb. 23. 





Lillian Croxton, coloratura soprano, 
will give a series of concerts at the Old 
Ladies’ Home in New York and the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society at Car- 
negie Hall, Jan. 29, and her own recital 
in New York later in the season. She 
will make a Southern trip in February. 
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ILLINGWORTH TO TEACH SONG 
INTERPRETATION AT SAENGER STUDIOS 


Mr. Illingworth’s sensational success at his recent New York recitals sent many anxious inquirers seeking lessons from 
MR. OSCAR SAENGER has prevailed upon Mr. Illingworth to meet this demand and now announces the 
engagement of the distinguished lieder singer to give instruction in his specialty of lieder and song interpretation 
in English, at the OSCAR SAENGER STUDIOS. 


class tuition may be obtained from Miss L. Lilly, Secretary, 6 East 81st Street. 


Classes are now being formed, and information for individual and 


Telephone 687 Lenox. 
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DIRECTRESS MARY GARDEN 


Mary Garden’s elevation to the directorship of the 
Chicago Opera Association is without precedent in the 
operatic annals of this country. Probably it is with- 
out precedent anywhere and must be looked upon in the 
light of an extraordinary experiment. At any rate, 
the news of her election last week came with the force 
of a bombshell. Rumors of such a move have now and 
then been bruited abroad. But they were always lightly 
treated as part of the volatile gossip that envelops the 
personality of a popular and much-advertised artist. 
Ninety-nine times out of a hundred such talk is base- 
less. This instance appears to have been the excep- 
tional one in which gossip hit the truth. 

Once recovered from the initial shock of astonish- 
ment people will probably be amazed at the magnitude 
of the task shouldered by Miss Garden. Many sided is 
the responsibility thrust upon her. Not only does she 
supplant Herbert Johnson in the more cold-blooded 
essentials of management (though a business manager 
will be appointed to assist her) and takes from the 
hands of Gino Marinuzzi the grave burdens of artistic 
direction, but she will continue to interpret her favorite 
roles as of old. Many a strong man might be daunted 
by such many sided and insistent obligations. The 
peerless Mary is, above all else, intrepid and boundlessly 
self-confident. She quails before nothing. The greater 
the obstacle the more powerfully does she seem in- 
spired to overcome it. 

It has not been a generally recognized principle that 
it takes an opera singer to manage an opera singer, 
but the thing is well worth trying. Naturally, the 
artist should recognize and appreciate the other artist’s 
psychology better than a person not subject to similar 
operations of temperament. A singer of dominating 
personality, persuasive power, logical mind, tact and the 
gift of penetration should be able to carry the gov- 
ernment of an operatic establishment upon his—or her 
—shoulders. Mary Garden, to our knowledge, has all 
these. Mr. Marinuzzi resigned in despair because the 
jealousies and bickerings of singers frustrated his best 


attempts to deal impartial justice and yet maintain the 
aspect of diplomacy. To preserve peace and seeming 
fairness he attempted to compromise and temporize. 
Miss Garden, surveying the situation through a singer’s 
eyes, will probably go straight to the point, without 
fear or favor. She is strong-willed and resolute, there- 
fore to be obeyed; a woman, and therefore to be def- 
erentially treated. One expects that something of 
Solomonian justice will flavor her dealings should re- 
course to stern methods become necessary. 

From other standpoints Miss Garden has earned her 
present honor and promotion. She is an American by 
adoption, familiar with the operatic conditions and 
needs in this country and intimately identified with cer- 
tain striking phases of operatic progress. Her ideals 
have from the first been unquestionably progressive. 
She embodies, as it were, the newer operatic art, in 
which the drama is the basis of music. She is one of 
the greatest stage artists in the world, a towering per- 
sonality, a formidable intellect. She has all the mili- 
tancy and coolness of calculating generalship, all the 
grace and enchantment of a poetic symbol. 

Mary Garden’s accession to so exalted a post honors 
American womanhood. And it introduces into Amer- 
ican operatic life—beset as it is by foreigners—an in- 
fluence of healthy emancipation. That Miss Garden’s 
consulship may be a glorious one is the whole-hearted 
wish of her innumerable admirers and the more earnest 
supporters of opera in America. 


BEGIN CONCERTS AT HOUR ADVERTISED 


Under the heading “Kurt Schindler’s Mistake,” Henry 
T. Finck, veteran critic of the New York Evening Post, 
devoted a part of his review of the Schola Cantorum’s 
recent concert to taking the Schola’s conductor to task 
for starting his program on time; or, as Mr. Finck put 
it, for pleasing “to ignore (without warning) the uni- 
versal rule of beginning a concert ten minutes later 
than the advertised hour.” 

This is criticism as extraordinary as it is ill-advised. 
There are two crying needs in New York’s concert 
halls. One is for concerts that begin on time; the other, 
for programs of sensible length. Part of Mr. Finck’s 
stricture with respect to the Schola Cantorum con- 
cert had to do with what he considered the “everlast- 
ing” duration of programs. In this there will be ready 
agreement. But to sanction and advocate a policy of 
announcing one time for the beginning of programs, 
the while planning and intending that they shall begin 
at another time, is, to say the least, mischievous. 

The Metropolitan Opera House management, perhaps 
alone of those who are regularly offering musical at- 
tractions to the New York public, habitually begins its 
performance at the hour advertised, in spite of the 
nightly nuisance caused by subscribers and others who 
are late in arriving. Mr. Gatti-Casazza and his staff 
deserve all commendation for this. It ought not to be 
necessary for concert managers or directors to serve 
“warning” in following the same course. The concert- 
goer has no authority to assume that because nine in 
ten concerts are late in starting, all will be. Perhaps 
if more persons paid a penalty for being late it would 
not be so difficult to reverse the rule, so as to establish 
a sensible procedure, whereby the program that fails to 
begin at the advertised hour would be the exception. 

Mr. Finck’s wrongly predicated censure does serve, 
however, to emphasize a point which has been discussed 
before, but which stands in need of fresh reiteration. 
This is the unwisdom of beginning a program with a 
long and important work, occupying a considerable 
space of time, and played without pause or interruption. 
There are symphonies and concertos that are intended 
to be played through, without the usual interval be- 
tween the movements. These, or other numbers of 
equal length, should not be used at the beginning of 
programs. With the best intentions, many music 
patrons in a congested city such as New York will be 
from one to fifteen minutes late. To keep them stand- 
ing—for nearly an hour, as has happened, perhaps out- 
side the doors of the auditorium—is a needless and 
senseless hardship. To attempt to seat them would be 
to mar seriously the pleasure of those persons who 
are careful to arrive on time. Good program building 
requires that conductors and recitalists shall bear this 
in mind. 
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Manners at the opera are notoriously bad. People 
come late and leave early, regardless of what annoy- 
ance they may cause those who happen to be interested 
in the beginning and end of an opera as well as the 
middle. They talk and whisper and consider themselves 
much abused if anyone in the vicinity has the temerity 
to object. Of course this matter is an age-old tale and 
nothing can remedy it save a change in popular atti- 
tude, which is not at all likely to take place. The price 
of a ticket evidently carries with it the privilege of 
disturbing your neighbor as much as you choose. 
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When Rosa Raisa and Rosalie Miller Met in Maine 


It was at the last Maine Festivals that the noted 
dramatic soprano of the Chicago Opera forces, Rosa 
Raisa, and the American soprano, Rosalie Miller, wide}, 
known in concert, met, both of them appearing at th 
festival concerts. The above snapshot was made i) 
Portland, where distinct successes were scored by Mme 
Raisa and Miss Miller. 


Lhevinne—A Western newspaper recently devote 
some space to Josef Lhevinne’s interest in astronomy. 
The article was prompted by a visit which the famous 
pianist made to the observatory of Dearborn University, 
where, it was said, the professor in charge was su! 
prised to find that Mr. Lhevinne could talk about the 
apsides of a planet or its perihelion, just as if it were 
a question of scale passages or fingering. 


Nielsen—Herself an ardent subscriber to symphony 
orchestra concerts, Alice Nielsen says she believes sing 
ers can get the most valuable lessons by attending con 
certs by the principal orchestras. “When the highest 
form of musical art is at our command, as is the case 
in New York,” she said recently, “I have often wondered 
why so many singers do not avail themselves of such 
— opportunities to broaden their musical out 
ook. 


Frijsh—Artists should always announce their encore 
numbers, in the opinion of Mme. Povla Frijsh, the 
Danish soprano. She tells of an instance when an or- 
chestral conductor failed to make an announcement 
which she had requested, with the result that Saint- 
Saéns’ eerie “Danse Macabre,” which she sang in its 
original vocal form, was described in one of the dail) 
papers of an important Western town in these words: 
“As a delightful encore Mme. Frijsh sang a gay little 
French folk-song.” 


Romero—Not many Mexican tenors have sung in New 
York. But the fact that Alfonso Romero, soon to be 
heard in recital in Carnegie Hall, was born in Guadala- 
jara, of Spanish parents, is not the only circumstance 
in his career that is of interest. Mr. Romero acknow!- 
edges that his early studies in New York were paid for 
by his work as a printer’s devil, and to-day he is a com- 
petent printer as well as a singer. Until recently he 
was not only foreman of the printing shop where he 
was employed, but he also was a translator of Italian 
and Spanish. 


Marshall—It is said that Charles Marshall, the new 
American star, whose reception in “Otello” was one of 
the sensations of the Chicago Opera season, has re- 
ceived more than 200 letters asking him whether he 
was the man who wrote “I Hear You Calling Me.” Myr 
Marshall is not the composer of that name, but has ¢: 
voted himself to singing, since, as a youth, he sang 
the choir of the Episcopal Church in Auburn, Me., hs 
native town. He studied in Boston and Italy, and is said 
to save sung the réle of Otello more than 130 times 
in Italy, Greece, Russia, Turkey and Egypt, before ) 
returned to his native country. 


Reuter—Although his répertoire is more than ord 


narily extensive and he has played much music off the 


beaten track, Rudolph Reuter never happened to del\: 


into the intricacies of Grieg’s lovely Concerto until he 
was suddenly called upon to play it at a Scandinavian 


symphony concert, with Frederick Frederickson leadin 
the Chicago Orchestra. 
days in which to practice it and he emerged with colo! 
flying. Several years ago, his engagement having bee! 
set forward owing to the illness of Percy Grainger, ! 
learned the Schumann Concerto in a little more tha 
three weeks. He is free to say he is not in favor | 
such hurried undertakings, but emergencies will happe! 


His tours allowed him but te” 
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The Africans Come 


[Apologies to Fay Foster] 


_ blinded rooster speaks to his son) 
“What is the cackling, Plymouth, my 
son? 

, that my blinded eyes could see! 
as ne my chick, to the barn-door run 
“and see what the noise in the coop may 

be.” 


“There are men, my father, black and 
strong, 
And they carry a bag of ominous hue; 
With a stealthy tread they creep along, 
And this is the end of me and you.’ 


‘You say it’s the end of me and you, 
Give a look to left and right, 

I'm not ready for chicken stew, 
|’d out of here if I had my sight 


“Hasten, my chick, let us save our hide, 

If they catch us now, they’re going 
some, 

We'll flew this coop before we’re fried, 

For I’ll be damned, the Africans come!” 


(Credit Four Members of Faculty of Wichita 
College of Music] 


a 
Tenors or Suffragettes ? 
[From Passaic Daily Herald, via Judge] 


“The male chorus was made up of 
forty voices, as well as a quartet of 
women’s voices.” 

* * * 


Shades of Lassu and Friska! 


A moving picture theatre in Newark, 
N. J., recently advertised the overture 








for tlhe week, as “When Marian Dances,” 
by Brahms. We will offer a copy of the 
C Minor Symphony bound in half 
Hoboken to anyone who will identify 
these here in five minutes. 

* * * 


In the afternoon Willem Mengelberg 
and the National Symphony played “Don 
Juan.” In the evening Arturo Toscanini 
and La Scala Orchestra played “Don 
Juan.” Between and betwixt afternoon 


and evening, William J. Guard grinned 
over in the direction of Otto Weil. “For- 
sooth,” quoth he, ‘“’tis a day of storm and 


strauss!”’ 
ok * * 


Revived for the Occasion 


The National Symphony recently sent 
us a publicity sheet about Mr. Mengel- 
berg, and having said that he would offer 
Mahler’s First Symphony at his first 
concert here, added the interesting news 


that: “Mr. Mahler while in New York 
will live at the Blank Hotel, Blank St. 
and Fifth Avenue.” As someone has 
said, “Important if true!” 


* * * 


{From The Pilot of Norfolk, Va., via Judge] 

“When the Craincreek left Cuba, about 
ten days ago, she headed for Hampton 
Roads. Early last Tuesday morning she 


received a wireless S. O. S. from the 
schooner Adonis, and hastened to her 
assistance. She found the British craft 
filling with water and about to SING.” 








Musical America’s Question Box 




















” this department MUSICAL 
AMERICA will endeavor to an- 
swer queries which are of general 
interest. Obviously, matters of in- 
dividual concern, such as_ prob- 
lems in theory, or intimate ques- 
tions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, eannot be considered. Com- 
munications should bear the name 
and address of the writer. 


Address 
Editor, The Question Box. 











The Best “Well-Tempered Clavichord ”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please tell me what is con- 
sidered the best edition of Bach’s ‘‘Well- 
tempered Clavichord?” I have Czerny’s 


but am told that his metronomic mark- 
ings are too fast. Also, is it possible 
to get scores for voice and piano, with 
English translations, of Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” Debussy’s “Pelléas and Mé- 
lisande” and Montemezzi’s ‘‘Love of the 
Three Kings”? If so, where can I get 
them? 
HARRY THATCHER, JR. 
Ruthven, Iowa, Jan. 6, 1921. 


An authority upon Bach, whom we 
consulted, says that Busoni’s edition of 
“The Well-tempered Clavichord” is the 
best. According to him, the Czerny 
markings are wrong, as you suspected. 
“Louise” and “Pelléas and Mélisande” 
are both published with English text. 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” is published with 
Italian text only. Why not get a libret- 
to with translation of the last-named? 
We cannot give addresses of this sort. 





CONTEMPORARY 


‘a | No. 153 
a | John Hopkins 


AMERICAN MUSICIANS Densmore 





JouN HOPKINS DENSMORE, com- 
~“ poser, was born in Somerville, Mass., 
Aug. 7, 1880. He received all his edu- 
ation in America. He was graduated 
from Harvard in 
1904 with the de- 
gree of A.B., and 
with special honors 
in music, having 
taken all the 
courses given un- 
der Professors 
Paine and Spald- 
ing. During his 
college days he dis- 
tinguished himself 
with operettas and 
other light com- 
positions, al so 
at this period giv- 
ing a very success- 
ful show for the 
“Hasty Pudding 
Club” and also for 





John Hopkins 
Densmore 





the Cadet Club in Boston at the Tremont 

Theater. Mr. Densmore’s compositions 

number a long list of works for voice, 

— orchestra and instrumental num- 
rs. 

His | most popular songs are “Road- 
ways,” “I’ Must Down to the Seas 
Again,” “A Spring Fancy,” “Awake My 
Heart to Gladness,” “Starry Night, sda | 
Know Where a Garden Grows” and 
others which have been given by such 
artists as Garrison, Hempel, Culp, In- 
gram, Scotney, Teyte, Caroline Lazzari, 
Dadmun, Bispham, Masson, Scott, Wer- 
renrath, Birgit Engell and numerous 
others. Among his writings is a can- 
tata, “Hail Ceres Hail,” first sung by the 
Musical Manuscript of Boston, 1919, and 
since by many choral societies, also. a 
chorus, “Christmas, Christmas Blessed 
Day.” During the war devoted his time 
to patriotic entertainments, writing also 
“Friends of France,” sung during Jof- 
fre’s visit, and “Unturling of the flag.” 
Makes his home in Boston. 











TEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway |! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 


Steinway was the ideal piano. 


In many a fam- 


ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring eviderce of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, 
Loulsville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati, 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


Ind. Charleston and Muntington, 


W. Va., and represented by the forem~st dealers threughout the 


world. 


Any music dealer will order the scores 


for you. 
: ee Se 


A Correction 


It was incorrectly stated in the 
Question Box recently that the ad- 
dress of S. Hurok’s Musical Bureau 


was “Candler Building, New York.” Mr. 
Hurok has moved from the Candler 
Building and is now located at 47 West 
Forty-second Street, New York. 

; 2 2 


Practise Records Again 


If William J. Gillen, whose query about 
practise graphophone records was an- 
swered in the issue of Jan. 8, will send 
his address to the editor of this depart- 
ment, we can give him some further in- 
formation on the subject. 


' FF 7 
Edwin Grasse 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me anything about Ed- 
win Grasse, the blind composer, his na- 
tionality, place of residence and if he 
composes for other instruments than 
the violin? ANNA E. DAVENPORT. 

St. Petersburg, Fla., Dec. 31, 1920. 


Edwin Grasse was born in New York, 
Aug. 138, 1884. Blind from ‘tnfancy. 
Studied violin and harmony as a child 
with Carl Hauser. Went to Brussels in 
1898, studied with César Thomson. Took 
highest prizes at Royal Conservatory in 
1900. Début with Berlin Philharmonic 
in 1892, playing Sinding Concerto. 
American début in New York 1903. He 
makes his home in New York. Pub- 
lished works include numerous piano 
and violin works, a symphony, and or- 
chestral suite, two trios, a concerto for 
violin and orchestra and various works 
for the organ. 

7 oe 
Those Saxophones Again! 


Question Box Editory 

With reference to your answer to a 
recent inquiry about saxophones, I take 
the liberty of enclosing personnel of 
Philadelphia Orchestra showing a quar- 
tet of saxophones. 

MALLINSON RANDALL. 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. ; 
Dec, 30, 1921. 


Noticing that the names of the “quar- 
tet of saxophones” were in italics, we 
wrote to Arthur Judson, manager of the 
orchestra, and print herewith his reply: 


“Probably once or twice a year the 
Orchestra performs a work which re- 
quires the use of saxophones. We 
have found it advisable to develop a 
good saxophone quartet and to carry 
their names in the program, although 
they are not used at every concert. 
They are considered as auxiliary mem- 
bers of the Orchestra.” 


+. 


Musical Dictionary 


Question Box Editor: 

Have you for sale or can you recom- 
mend a first-class musical dictionary. 
Can you tell me where such would be 
obtainable. 

WILLIAM MARSHALL. 

Olean, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1921. 


Dictionaries of musical terms can be 
obtained from any music dealer. Baker’s 
is a very good one. A large (and of 
course expensive) work is Grove’s. 


. = 4 


Foreign Singers in America 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me anything of the pres- 
ent whereabouts and activities of the 
Spanish tenor, Manuel Salazar who was 
for several years with the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company? Have any of 
the French singers named below ever 
appeared in opera in this country and 
if so, during what year and where? 
Marthe Chénal, Raymonde Vecart, Paul 


Franz, Léon Laffitte, Jean Noté, M. 
Gresse, Mme. Clavel, Jean Marny and 


M. Allard? 
WILLIAM E. STITH. 


Richmond, Va., Jan. 9, 1921. 


Manuel Salazar was supposed to have 
joined the San Carlo company Jan. 1, 
after a rest of several months. He did 
not do so, and the San Carlo manage- 
ment says that, they are under the im- 
pression that he is now in South Amer- 
ica. We can find no record of any of 
the singers you name having sung in this 
country except Noté, who was at the 
Metropolitan during the Conried régime. 
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John Doane Kept 
Busy in Second 
New York Season 




















John Doane, Organist, Accompanist and 
Teacher 


This is only his second season in New 
York, but none the less a busy one for 
John Doane, who holds the post of organ- 
ist and choirmaster at the Church of the 
Incarnation, where he: has under his 
direction a professional choir of twenty- 
four voices. He has already given “The 
Creation” and Parker’s “Hora Novis- 
sima” and has in preparation “The Mes- 
siah,” Franck’s “The Beatitudes” and 
Verdi’s “Manzoni” Requiem. He has 
also been doing a great deal of concert 
accompanying for such _ artists as 
Charles Hackett, George Hamlin and 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey. 

At the beginning of the summer he 
plans to start a six weeks’ course at his 
summer home in San Diego, Cal. The 
subjects he will offer include song réper- 
toire, oratorio, English and French dic- 
tion, accompanying and organ. 


East Orange Cordial to Mary Jordan 
and Samuel Gardner 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., Jan. 14.—The 
fourth concert in Mrs. Wm. S. Nelson’s 
series was given at the East Orange 
High School on Jan. 7, by Mary Jordan, 
contralto, and Samuel Gardner, violinist. 
A large audience expressed interest in 
the evening’s events by warmly aplaud- 
ing, and numerous encores were de- 
manded. The accompanists were Stella 
Barnard for the vocalist and Louis Spiel- 
man for the violinist. FP. G. 





Thunderous Applause for Kreisler in 
Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 15.—Fritz Kreis- 
ler was presented at the Fair Park Coli- 
seum, recently to an audience of approx- 
imately 3,000. He was greeted with 
thunderous applause. In all he gave seven 
encores. Carl Lamson contributed. mas- 
terly accompanimen's. The concert was 
under the management of Harriet Bacon 
McDonald and Mrs. Wesley Porter 
Mason. C. E. B. 


! 
Edgar Schofield Sings with Mendelssohn 
Club of Albany, N. Y. 


Edgar Schofield, baritone, was soloist 
recently with the Mendelssohn Club of 
Albany, N. Y., of which Frank Sill Rog- 
ers is conductor. Mr. Schofield offered 
groups of songs in French and English 
and was also heard in the solo part of 
Hammond’s “Lochinvar” and the 
“Toreador Song” from ‘Carmen.” 








Indianapolis Applauds Culp Quartet 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 13.—On the 
occasion of the first artists’ recital ar- 
ranged by the Ladies Matinée Musicale, 
Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 12, the Culp 
Quartet of Cincinnati played before an 
unusually large and applausive audience 
at the Masonic Temple. The personnel 
of the quartet is Siegmund Culp, first 
violin; Ernest Pack, second violin; Carl 
Wunderle, viola, and Walter Heerman, 
’cello. The program embraced works of 
Beethoven, Brahms, Borodine and Sini- 
gaglia. Pr. &. 





The fifth free concert at Coover Union 
under the auspices of the Music League 
of the People’s Institute took place Jan. 
16, with a program of Hebrew music 
given by the Zimro Ensemble and Mme. 
Shomer Rothenberg, soprano. 


PITTSBURGH SERIES WINS 
GENUINE POPULARITY 





Charles W. Clark and John Meldrum at 
Latest of Successful Series— 
Tarasova Sings 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 8.—The fifth of 
the “popular” concert series introduced 
Charles W. Clark, veteran baritone, and 
John Meldrum, the blind pianist. Mr. 
Clark delivered himself resonantly of 
many French songs, and Mr. Meldrum 
amazed his audience by his dexterity. 
Carl Bernthaler accompanied the singer 
with customary style. 

James A. Bortz has found this first 
season of popular concerts so successful 
that he is announcing a second, with a 
much stronger roster of soloists. He is 
also preparing to invade the Pittsburgh- 
ian hinterland with a somewhat similar 
plan. 

Nina Tarasova gave a recital of Rus- 
sian folksongs and ballads in splendid 
costumes last week. Her methods are 
those of the diseuse. Lazar S. Weiner 
provided admirable support at the piano. 

The Musicians’ Club, William Erhart, 
president, announces that it will present 
the Detroit Orchestra under Gabrilo- 
witsch, with Benno Moiseiwitch as the 
stellar attraction, the entire proceeds to 
go for the Stephen C. Foster Memorial. 
Portion of the receipts from a coming 
Toscanini visit will be similarly directed. 
William C. Hamilton is the guiding 
genius behind the Musicians’ Club proj- 
ects. H. B. G. 





Cantor Rosenblatt Warmly Welcomed a 
Trenton 


TRENTON, N. J., Jan. 3.—Cantor 
Joseph Rosenblatt of New York, made 
his first appearance here last Tuesday 
evening, at the Arena, under the aus- 
pices of the Y. M. H. A. He was very 
well received by a capacity audience and 
was forced to give many encores. The 
accompaniments were well played by 
Stuart Ross. _ Ss Oe 





Mengelberg Honored by Dutch Notables 


Willem Mengelberg, at his initial ap- 
pearance with the National Symphony, 
was presented with a laurel wreath, by 
the members of the Netherlands Com- 
mittee for Arts, Science and Friendly 


Relations. The committee’s box 
occupied by Baron de Vos van Steen, 
from the Netherlands Legation in W: 
ington; Nicolaas G. M. Luykx, presi 
of the Chamber of Commerce; B: 
and Baroness L. van Hoogland; Dr 
J. Barnouw, Wilhelmina lecturer at 
lumbia University, and Mrs. Barno 
G. van der Hoeven, chairman of the A 
Committee; Mme. Cort van der Lin 
daughter-in-law of the Minister of § 
of the Netherlands and Mrs. Lewis G 
verneur Morris. 





Reuben Davis Presented by Oklaho 
Club 


OKLAHOMA CITy, Jan. 10.— 
Sorosis Club resented Reuben Da\ 
pianist, in recital in the High Sc 
Auditorium, Friday night, for his ini 
appearance in Oklahoma City. 
artist played to a capacity house, 
troducing a program, varying from 
soni’s arrangement of the Bach ( 
conne to Rubinstein works and inc 
ing a modern group of which a § 
“Passacaglia” was the outstanding ; 
ture. C. M. | 





Applaud Carolina Lazzari and Van \ 
in Albany Recital 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 17.—Caro 
Lazzari, contralto, and Cornelius 
Vliet, ’cellist, pleased a large audi 
on Wednesday night at the State Arn 
on the occasion of the second Fran 
subscription concert. Both artists were 
greeted with much enthusiasm. Blanche 
Barbor played the accompaniments. 

W. A. 2B 


et 





Serato Admired at Cedar Rapid- 


CepAR Rapips, IA., Jan. 13.—Arrigo 
Serato, Italian violinist, delighted hi 
audience here Tuesday night when he 
gave the third recital of the Coll«ge 
and Community Concert Course. The 
Sinclair chapel was filled. In the ab- 
sence of the violinist’s accompanist, 
Marshall S. Bidwell of the Coe Conserva. 
tory faculty played the accompaniments 
creditably. C. H. G 





Yvonne de Treville, during a recent 
concert tour, used with marked succ 
in London and Brussels Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s “From the Land of the 
Sky-blue Water.” 





Globe. 








Traveier. 


An appreciative audience found evident pleasure 
| in the playing of Mr. Kubelik and in the surprisingly 
| fine singing of Mme. Axman. The singing of Mme. 

Axman proved the real feature of the concert, for 





from her first number, the “Voi Lo Sapete” from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” the young soprano showed 
herself the possessor of a really beautiful voice, 


KUBELIK SHARES CONCERT HONOR 


Mme. Gladys Axman has a voice of superb 


GLADYS AX MIAN scores IN BOSTON 


METROPOLITAN OPERA SOPRANO WINS PRAISE 
IN JOINT CONCERT WITH KUBELIK 


JANUARY 9, 


1921 





volume and sings with 


considerable dramatic 








well trained, and used with the utmost musicianship. 





Post. 


| In the aria “Il est doux, il est bon,” from “Hero- 
| diade,” Mme. Axman achieved splendid dramatic 
| effects as well, arousing the audience to great en- 
thusiasm. As one of her several encores, she sang 
the famous “Un bel di” from “Madama Butterfly.” 

Mme. Axman was recalled again and again, the 
audience welcoming her as a delightful surprise, 
and showing its appreciation of the splendid qual- 
ity of her singing in every possible way. 


KUBELIK-AXMAN CONCERT 


Mme. Axman was heartily applauded. She is a 
singer of experience who has evidently been care- 
fully trained. She had music which called for much 
versatility. Between the wild outcry of Mascagni’s 
Santuzza and the songs in English by Sterndate, 
Bennet, Rogers, Stephens, there is wide latitude of 
technic expression and style. Mme. Axman showed 
herself to be in sympathy with all of this music, 
and she knows how to sing with simple feeling, as 


power. Une might imagine that she would.be even 


better in grand opera roles than on the concert 
stage but she was altogether pleasing yesterday. 
Her Mascagni number at once established the 
breadth and character of her musical calibre. This 
favorable impression increased with her rendering 
of Rogers’ “Star” and the dainty bit “Summer- 
time,” by Stevens. After the Massenet aria from 
“Herodiade” the audience was quite won to enthusi- 





asm and she sang several encores—one especially 





Herald (Philip Hale). 


feeling. 





well as in the pretentious operatic manner. She 


American, 





Transcript. 





Opera Company, assisted. 


| carefully and intelligently. 


was encored many times and among her songs 
added to the programme in response to the applause 
was “Un bel di” from “Mme. Butterfly.” 


Mme. Gladys Axman, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Her voice is of good 
| quality, her enunciation is admirable and she sings 


beautiful in its dramatic and passionate appeal was 
the Yiddish folk-song “Rachem,” by Mana-Zucca. 


Mme. Axman gave her first recital here late in 
1916 when she was practically a beginner. Her 
voice has grown in power during the years, and as 
was to be expected, she has developed her technical 
resources. The voice has a dramatic quality, and 
is especially effective in the lower and middle reg- 
isters. Massenet’s aria was sung with considerable 


Mme. Axman was particularly well received and 
was recalled again and again. Her rendition of the 
aria “Il est doux, il est bon,” from “Herodiade,” was 
applauded for several minutes and she was forced 
to sing two encores. Her voice was clear, powerful 





and melodious, with good enunciation. It was dis- 





played to good advantage in the short songs “Green 
Pavilion,” “The Star” and “Summer-Time.” 
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Bringing the Opera Story Home to Audiences 


How Enrica Clay Dillon Stage-Managed and Coached the Washington Community Opera Com- 
pany’s “Aida”—Making the Most of What the Libretto Offers—A Broadwayite’s Plaint 
Anent Operatic Productions 

















(6T\UREKA!” That is what the 
Greek philosopher and scientist, 
\rchimedes, cried when he jumped from 
his tub to announce the accidental dis- 
overy of the principle of specific grav- 
‘ty “Eureka” should be the cry of any 
who, interested in operatic potentialities 
» America, saw or heard about Enrica 
Clay Dillon’s achievement as stage man- 
ager and dramat.c coach of the Washing- 
‘on Community Opera Company’s recent 
yproduction of “Aida.” “Eureka” means 
“J have found it.” If Miss Dillon’s 
vork, and even more the enthusiasm 
ind energy out of which it grew, are 
ot a complete and perfect answer to 
the question of opera in America, they 
are at least a key to such an answer. 
“This was the first production which 

| had ever engineered,” Miss Dillon says. 
‘In fact I believe it was the first opera- 
tie production which any woman has 
directed in America, and surely not 
many men have done a piece of work so 








weighty. In _ professional productions, 
so large a staff can be employed that 
the stage manager need concern him- 
self with visual effects only. If ignor- 
ance of the score prompts him to over- 
step the limits of propriety, there are 
plenty of musicians at hand to check 
him. Asa rule he does not need check- 
ing, for he is content to play safe with 
merely sumptuous effects which may not 
be perfectly appropriate to the work he 
is staging, but which will not shock the 
sensibilities of.an audience interested 
more in social than artistic values. 

“My case was quite different. The 
character of the production, as the read- 
ers of MUSICAL AMERICA know from the 
reports which have appeared in that 
journal, was anything but commercial. 
The project had the support of society 
with a capital S, and something better, 
its co-operation. The chorus was drawn 
from every sort of social class, and this 
interested a more catholic public than 





and no little skill in 


A newcomer to Aeolian 
count of herself in a matinee. 
its use. Her program, of nice artistic arrange- 


regular operatic productions. I took 
the trouble to have hand-bills printed 
in Italian and distributed them myself 
among the peddlers and bootblacks, and 
one morning at breakfast in the hotel 
where I stayed during the production | 
found that we had gained a patron in 
my Italian waiter. ‘It was a very nice 
production, Signorina,’ he said; ‘but you 
did wrong to make that cut’—mentioning 
an act and scene where the restriction of 
our means had forced an elision. 


Long Interested in Stage Work 


“Ever since I was a child in California 
I have been interested in producing for 
the stage. Out in the barn on our ranch 
I used to put on all sorts of shows, and 
later I went to Italy, where I made many 
appearances in opera and worked for 
three years with the late Francesco Mot- 
tino, the great master of the art of act- 
ing, whose only American representa- 
tive I am. In the course of my work 











FRIEDA KLINK 


Critics Unanimous in Praise After 


Aeolian Hall Recital, Jan. 11th 


The Following Notices Are Reproduced Exactly as They Appeared in the Daily Papers. 


THE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, Jan. 12. 


Hall, Frieda Klink, gave an excellent ac- 
She is a mezzo-soprano of opulent voice 





THE NEW YORK HERALD, Jan. 12. 
New Contralto’s Debut 


contralto, gave her first recital here. This artist, who is from 


Middle West, has received her training in this country. 








Three musical entertainments not in the orchestral field took place 
yesterday. At Aeolian Hall in the afternoon Miss Frieda Klink, mezzo 


Seldom has a 
hew singer the good fortune to make such a favorable impression at 
a debut hearing as did she yesterday. She disclosed a beautiful voice, 





fine vocal skill, taste, intelligence and musical feeling. 





ment, proved the singer’s serious purpose; even the English songs were 
above the average. It was only in the final group that we had a 
chance to judge Miss Klink; however, that little provided evidence of 
musicianship and comprehension of style. There was much merit in 
the Deems Taylor setting of James Stephens’s ‘‘A Song for Lovers.’’ 


THE WORLD, Jan. 12. 
New Singer Pleases Hearers With Her Art. 

Frieda Klink, described as a mezzo-contralto on her printed pro- 
gramme, was heard in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Arias by 
Handel and Paisiello, a group of French songs, four Brahms numbers 
and songs of modern composers made up her selections. 

Miss Klink’s yoice and singing were well worth hearing. The voice 
At times it is a bit 
heavy and clouded, and her diction was open to criticism, but her 
singing art compensated for these failings. 


is colorful and expressive, and she sings in tune. 





THE NEW YORK TIMES, Jan. 12, 


Frieda Klink, possessor of a contralto voice of luscious quality, 





already well controled and likely to be even more so with maturer 
years, gave an artistic recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon, 
her songs ranging from old Italian airs to present-day English and 
American. Richard Hageman at the piano assisted also in songs of 
Brahms, sung in German, while a French group included two by Lady 
Dean Paul, a composer soon to appear here under the pen-name of 
Poldowski. 





THE EVENING MAIL, Jan. 12. 

A mezz contralto from Indianapolis made her debut at Aeolian 
Hall in the afternoon. Frieda Klink has youth and good looks as well 
as a flerible, well managed voice of much sweetness. 





She is essentially a lyric singer and was’ wise enough to choose her 
programme accordingly. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Jan. 12. 

Frieda Klink, who gave a song recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian 
Hall, disclosed a voice exceedingly lovely in quality and even through- 
It is a mezzo-contralto without heaviness, but of con- 





out its range. 
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siderable dramatic power, which she uses with discretion. She has a 





sense of proportion and a realization of the virtue of restraint, which 
is all too rare. 

Her program was in four groups—Italian, French, four songs of 
Brahms sung in German, and a group in English by modern composers. 
It was not one that called for great brilliance or variety of style, 
but was devoted to songs of sentiment and serious intent, in which 
the singer’s interpretative intelligence and sincerity were constantly 
evident. Her climaxes gain in force and her singing throughout in 
effectiveness through her admirable control of the medium voice. It 
gave especial charm to her singing of ‘‘By A Lonely Forest Pathway,’’ 
by the late Charles T. Griffes, and ‘‘Yasmin,’’ by Tom Dobson, 


The audience was large and enthusiastic. e 





Personal Address, 500 West 140th Street 








Recital Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Phone Audubon 7026 





Photo by Marcia Stein 
Enrica Clay Dillon, New York Dramatic 
Coach in Operatic Roles 


as a dramatic coach in operatic roles I 
have worked out a thorough scheme for 
producing a good many operas, and so 
when the Washington opportunity came 
to me I was only too ready for it. I 
drilled the chorus besides planning and 
managing the mise-en-scéne, and since 
Mr. Volpe, who conducted, arrived in 
Washington only on the Saturday before 
the opening night, which was a Monday, 
the working out of almost all the details 
as well as the general conception of the 
production was mine. I did, in fact, 
everything, down to making with my 
own hands more than 300 artificial 
flowers. 

“These flowers, by the way, I had the 
populace, as represented by the chorus, 
strew before the triumphant Rhadames. 
One woman who has traveled much and 
with open eyes and mind, said to me af- 
terward, ‘I have seen “Aida” in almost 
every city under the sun, but never have 
I seen that touch in the triumph scene. 
Whatever inspired you?’ 

“Nothing inspired me. I was only 
working out a hint given in the words 
allotted to the chorus. You can see that 
if the ideas indicated in the libretto were 
thus constantly translated into action, 
audiences would easily grasp the story 
of an opera, no matter what language it 
was sung in and no matter what their 
previous acquaintance with it. 


Wants to Produce “Trovatore” 


“Now I want to do ‘Trovatore’ and 
others of the old war-horses which every-. 
body thinks insufferable. Their Euro- 
pean popularity is perfectly comprehen- 
sible the minute you bring out of them 
what’s in them. Like the roses of the 
triumph scene, so it was with all the 
other big effects I got which seemed to 
people so new and fresh. They were all 
handed to me on a silver salver—I had 
only to lift my hand and take them off!” 

Inasmuch as copyright protection has 
not yet been extended to such work as 
Miss Dillon’s, it would be scarcely fair 
to retrace here the details of her con- 
ception. It is bare truth to say that to 
one who has heard them so retraced, 
they seem compellingly just and lovely. 
The hint for a certain lighting effect ex- 
perimentally hit on is certainly not at- 
tributable to the libretto, but except in 
such small but important ways of mak- 
ing the best of the materials at hand, 
Miss Dillon’s work, novel though it may 
have seemed, was all founded on the 
rock of an authority more laudable than 
that of stage precedent. 

She tells of attending a professional 
operatic production in the fall which pro- 
voked her Broadway business-man escort 
into the exclamation, “Good heavens! 
Can’t they even press their pants in 
grand opera?” 

“T said to my friend,” Miss Dillon com- 
ments, “that when grand opera was 
produced in America with as much care 
as musical comedy, I should expect dif- 
ferent behavior from him from that to 
which he had treated me and his other 
neighbors in the audience that evening. 
Till then, he remains deplorably excus- 
able.” ae me, 





Troy Music Lovers Hail Florence Easton 


Troy, N. Y., Jan. 12.—Florence East- 
on, of the Metropolitan Opera, was 
presented last night in recital in Music 
Hall under the ausices of the Chromatic 
Club. Her program was of generous 
size and varied interest. Each group 
was heartily applauded. Lester Hodges 
was her accompanist. W. A. H. 
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Toscanini Visit Proves Musical 
Sensation of Boston’s Season 





Hear Two Programs by La Scala Orchestra Under Worshipped 
Conductor—Some Surprises Provided in Interpretation 


of His Offerings 








OSTON, Jan. 13.—The event of 

events this season was the visit of 
Arturo Toscanini and his La Scala Or- 
chestra of Milan at Symphony Hall on 
Jan. 7 and Jan. 8. His unquestioned 
fame as an operatic conductor had pre- 
ceded him; his ability as a symphonic 
conductor was still an unknown factor, 
though reports of concerts already given 
had filtered in to Boston. 

The acoustics of Symphony Hall are 
excellent for symphonic concerts. Under 
these conditions, the tone of Toscanini’s 
orchestra was the acme of clarity and 
limpidity. Never has the writer heard 
an orchestra play with such crystalline 
purity of tone. By one of those peculiar 
paradoxes inherent in the orchestra, Mr. 
Toscanini has made a body of musicians, 
who are apparently not virtuosi, sound 
like a virtuoso orchestra. The latter 
phenomenon evidently is due to the com- 
plete submission of the performers to 
the conductor’s will. Mr. Toscanini’s 
technique of the baton is a veritable 
symphony in itself. Every mood, every 
color, every characterization is ex- 
pressed at the tip of his stick. 


A Gently Roaring Lion 


Those who came expecting to be 
drenched with fanfares of noises and 
blatancies were “‘crossed” with a most 
unusual exhibition of pianissimo play- 
ing. Toscanini, with whom we had as- 
sociated predilections for tremendous 
and overpowering climaxes, had trans- 
formed himself into a miniaturist, paint- 











ing with Gerome-like delicacy and charm. 

His first program consisted of Vi- 
valdi’s Concerto in A Minor for String 
Orchestra, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
in C Minor, Debussy’s “Iberia,” Res- 
pighi’s “Fountains of Rome,’ Wagner’s 
Prelude and “Isolde’s Death.” The sec- 
ond program consisted of Brahms’s Sec- 
ond Symphony in D Major, Pick-Man- 
giagalli’s “Notturno” and “Rondo fan- 
tastico,” Roussel’s “Le Festin de 
l’Araignee,” Strauss’s “Don Juan” and 
Verdi’s Overture, “I Vespri Siciliani.” 

The Vivaldi Concerto disclosed that 
clarity of tonal body and sensitiveness 
of inflection we have already noted. Bee- 
thoven’s “Fifth” started a tempest of 
comment, pro and con. Suffice it to say, 
however, that Toscanini made Beethoven 
a living musical entity that swept the 
Bostonians off their feet and into fren- 
zied outburts of applause. 

This very fluidity ceased to be a vir- 
tue in the Respighi. All the paradoxes 
invested in conductor and orchestra 
came to light in this symphonic poem. Of 
all compositions, the conductor and or- 
chestra should have been most at home 
in this. Respighi is an Italian com- 
poser, and in two of his “Fountains of 
Rome” treats of Italian atmosphere with 
its languor of dawn and twilight. But 
the bright, clarifying noonday sun of 
Toscanini’s temperament dispelled the 
fog, the mist, the very shimmer of the 
orchestration with a consequent loss of 
the mystery of atmospheric suggestion. 
On the other hand, in the third “Foun- 
tain,” depicting Neptune’s. triumphal 
procession, the orchestra was wanting in 
sublime grandeur. 

Wagner’s music was superbly char- 
acterized, though it, too, suffered from 
want of impressive climax. Not that 
climaxes were not impetuous and im- 


passioned, but rather that they were 
not overpowering. Brahms’s Symphony 
was’ gloriously performed. Strauss’s 
“Don Juan” was beyond cavil. The un- 
dulating, singing quality of the orches- 
tra was nowhere more evident than in 
this rapture-laden poem. Needless to 
say, the closing Verdi overture was an 
electrifying finale to two most thrilling 
concerts. 

Mr. Toscanini convinced beyond perad- 
venture that he is a superb symphonic 
conductor. It is more than the magnet- 
ism of the man himself that stirs lis- 
teners, both musical and lay. It is the 
infinite interest with which he clothes 
everything that he undertakes. In the 
aggregate, his is a comprehending musi- 
cal genius that resurrects the latent 
beauties of symphonic music. H. L 





Vera Curtis Heard at Parker Memorial 


David Stanley Smith, dean of the Yale 
School of Music, honored his predecessor 
in that position, the late Horatio Parker, 
with a memorial concert given by the 


New Haven Symphony, under his direc- 
tion, with Vera Curtis as soloist, at Wool- 
sey Hall, New Haven, Jan, 11. The out- 
standing feature was the first perform- 
ance of an ode entitled “A. D. 1919,” a 
poem by Brian Hooker set to music by 
Mr. Parker in memoriam of the more 
than 200 Yale men who fell in the war. 
Miss Curtis was also heard in the so- 
prano air from Parker’s “Hora Novis- 
sima.” 
} 


Japanese Singer Appears in Nutley, N. J. 


NuTLEY, N. J., Jan. 12.—At the Field 
Club last evening, Mme. Caryl Bensel 
presented Suga Umezaki, the Japanese 
singer and lecturer, with notable success. 


Miss Umezaki sang a program of folk- 
songs of her own country, each of which 
she explained in English and further ac- 
counted for by demonstrating native 
styles in wearing kimono and obi. The 
English songs with which she concluded 
her program proved her possessed of 
varied gifts. Anne Tindale was her 
capable accompanist. Miss Umezaki’s 
studies in this country have been made 
with Mme. Viafora, and it is her inten- 
tion to return to Japan later to teach 
singing in the Mission schools. 





Harold Hurlbut Introduces Works 
Americans in Riviera Programs 


NICE, FRANCE, Dec. 27.—Harold H 
but, the American tenor and discip] 
Jean de Reszke, is introducing Ame) 


songs to music-lovers of the Riviera. 
a recent concert Mr. Hurlbut success{ 
sang songs of Deems Taylor to an a 
ence to which the American compo 
name had hitherto been unknown. 
feature of all of Mr. Hurlbut’s Euro; 
programs is his fine interpretation: 
Kramer’s “For A Dream’s Sake,” ( 
man’s “The Moon Drops Low” and (| 
penter’s “When I bring you col. 
toys.” The climax of the evening pr: 
to be his last extra number “Am St 
Herd” from “Meistersinger.” 
number was taught to him by de Res 
and was sung according to true Wag 
ian traditions. Mr. Hurlbut will sh 
ly give a concert of American songs 
Count Ivo de Voinovitch, Serbian dra 
tist. 





Silberta Songs Widely Used 


“Yohrzeit,” a song by Rhéa Silb: 
is holding its own with many perf, 
ances. Mme. Winetzkaya sang _ it 


Dec. 25 and used it again on Jan. 
Dorothy Jardon presented it at Carn 
Hall on Dec. 18. Daisy Krey had it 
her program at the Princess Theate: 
Jan. 6. Sophie Braslau and Ca: 
Rosenblatt are both using it success. 
fully on their tours. Miss Silbert.’ 
“The Message” is also being widely su 
Laurence Leonard has presented it 
his Western tour, and Rosa Pons 
found much favor in her interpretatio: 
it on her fall tour. 





Cantor Rosenblatt Sings in Scranton, 
Pa., Under Auspices of New Society 


SCRANTON, Pa., Jan. 18.—A new music- 
al organization, the Art Guild, presented 
Josef Rosenblatt, tenor, of New York, at 


its first concert on Jan. 6, at the Town 
Hall. The unique program consiste: 
of folk songs of the Jewish people, also 
several songs written by Mr. Rosen)lat: 
himself. Maurice Suravitz is president 
of this society which aims to bring to 
Scranton Jewish artists of recognized 
worth. G. B. P. 








PITTSBURGH (KAN.) SUN: 





” 


him. 


MIAMI REPUBLICAN, Paola, Kansas: 


“Mr. Coxe is an American tenor, who has achieved success in 
the American way through his own efforts. 
distinct style and in a voice of rich quality.” 


“ | . . The applause indicated that everybody was with 


THE DAILY TIMES-RECORD, Valley City, N. Dakota: 


CALVIN COXE 


TENOR 


He sang with a 


UNANIMOUSLY ACCLAIMED BY ALL CRITICS ON HIS RECENT RECITAL TOUR 
(AUG.-DEC.) COVERING EIGHTEEN CONSECUTIVE WEEKS 


ALPENA (MICH.) NEWS: 





“ . . . Pleased the people immensely, and showed the quality 
of his voice; and his ability as a singer.” 


GAYLORD (MICH.) TIMES: 





“The audience was charmed and completely carried away by 
the superb singing of Mr. Calvin Coxe.” 


THE JORDAN (MINN ) INDEPENDENT: 





“Sings with great ease and power; is possessed of a dis- 





“« | | . A very fine tenor voice and greatly pleased the 
audience with his work. He was repeatedly encored.” 
DAILY REGISTER, lola, Kansas: 

“ | . . A wonderfully resonant and pure toned voice; he 
created an additional storm of applause with his first appear- 
ance.” 

THE NEW ULM (MINN ) REVIEW: 

“ . . . A tenor voice of rich and mellow quality; excep- 
tionally pleasing in the high register. The audience wanted to 
hear more of his beautiful voice.” 

INDIANAPOLIS (IND.) DAILY TIMES: 

“ | . . Displayed a beautiful tenor voice in his numbers. 
His singing found great favor with the audience.” 

WINFIELD (KAN.) DAILY COURIER: 

“ | . . Possesses a rich resonant voice of exquisite quality 
and range which delighted the audience.” 
IONIA (MICH.) SENTINEL-STANDARD: 


“In Mr. Coxe s voice there was a splendid volume of rich to.ue 
combined with perfect artistry and feeling.” 




















Photo Hall’s Studio 


tinguished stage presence, as well as voice of rare lyric quality. 
His singing was much more than a pleasure.” 


THE ORTONVILLE (MINN ) INDEPENDENT: 


“Possesses that rare gift of perfect intonation and clarity of 
tone, together with excellent style and the most winning per- 
sonality.” 


TIMES-RECORD, Fort Smith, Ark.: 


‘His voice was splendidly suited to the type of songs with 
which he entertained the audience. O'’Hara’s ‘Give a Man a 
Horse He Can Ride’ was found exceptionally pleasing and in 
several cases he responded graciously to hearty encores.” 


FORT SCOTT (KAN ) TRIBUNE: 











“Delighted his hearers; his voice is a lvric tenor, possessing 
warmth and beauty and is used with excellent taste.” 


CHIPPE'VA FALLS (WIS) HFRALD: 


“The pure musical tones of Mr. Coxe’s voice and his skill as 
a musician was conspicuously displaycd.”’ 


THE DANVILLE (ILL) COMMERCIAL NEWS: 


“Calvin Coxe, a tenor, who expresses his songs with a senti- 
ment which the composer intended to express, is an artist of 
high attainments.” 
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Chicago “Valkyrie” Finely Sung in English 


Brilliant Success Marks First Performance in Vernacular of Wagner Work—Van Gordon as 
“Briinnhilde’—Baklanoff, Martin, Francis and Others in Cast—Muratore a Convincing 
“Des Grieux” in First “Manon” of Season—Garden and Muratore in “Carmen’’—Repe- 
titions Mark Rest of Week—Flonzaleys, Lhevinne, Moiseiwitsch, Alda, Hackett, La- 
shanska and Others in Recitals 








HICAGO, Jan. 15.—Opera in English had a brilliant vindication Monday night 
in a magnificent performance of “Valkyrie,” sung understandably by three 
\mericans, a Frenchman, a Russian and a Dutch woman. 


Cyrena Van Gordon had a great opportunity as Briinnhilde. 
ceived a thrill with her opening war cry of the Valkyrie. 


The audience re- 
From that moment she 


jjowed herself, in every bit of acting, every fragment of music, a mature artist, 


one of the most brilliant of Briinnhildes. 


Every syllable was distinct and her voice 


vas as clear as crystal, with a lovely mezi:o quality that could not fail to be effective. 
Gcorges Baklanoff was without doubt the best Wotan that ever stalked the Audi- 


torium stage. 


did artistry, he gave to the réle dignity, voice and thorough musicianship. 


Impressive in stature, singing with resonant vocalization and splen- 


Riccardo 


Martin, as Sigmund, lost nothing of vocal beauty and sweetness from the fact that 
he pronounced his English distinctly. Dorothy Francis was an excellent Sieglinde, 


4 welcome relief from the many colorless Sieglindes heard in former years. 
Cotreuil, as Hunding, with his sonorous bass, made good work of the part. 
Wagnerian type. 


Claessens, the Fricka, was the old-style 


The opera had been cut to three hours 
and a half. The orchestra at no time 
played noise for the sake of noise, but 
Marinuzzi worked for effects, and got 
them, albeit at times the brasses faltered 
and became hoarse. 


Muratore in “Manon” 


Eight weeks of the Chicago Opera 
forces’ ten weeks’ season went by before 
any of Massenet’s operas were given. 
“Manon,” last Saturday afternoon, and 
“Thais,” next week, are his only works 
scheduled for this season. The work 
was gladly received by an audience that 
has been fed for eight weeks on Doni- 
zetti’s saccharine melodies and scanty 
scoring. 

The performance of “Manon” was 
notable, also, in that it gave Lucien 
Muratore one of his best réles. The 
“Ah, fuyez” aria in the seminary scene 
was delivered with such impassioned fer- 
vor, and sung with such brilliant, rich, 
tonal beauty, that it was rapturously 
applauded. Muratore made a convincing 
ficure of Des Grieux, youthful, passion- 
ate, and in the scene with Manon in the 
apartment at Paris he was as delightful 
a lover as one can hope to find. Yvonne 
Gall sang and acted the réle of the way- 
ward Manon, not only with a voice fresh 
and lovely, but gave a portrayal most 
convincing. Hector Dufranne was en- 
tirely satisfactory in the part as Lescaut, 
his sturdy baritone making excellent 
work of the music. Edouard Cotreuil 











Edouard 
Maria 


was in Splendid voice as the elder Des 
Grieux, and Desire Defrere’s Guillot 
was an enjoyable bit of character acting. 
Henry Morin conducted. 

“La Traviata” was repeated Saturday 
night, with Rosina Storchio in the part 
of Violetta, which Mme. Galli-Curci sang 
two weeks ago, and Marcella Craft ear- 
lier in the season. Mme. Storchio still 
is one of the best actresses on the sing- 
ing stage, and has several very lovely 
notes in her upper register. Tito Schipa 
repeated his delightful portrayal of 
Alfredo, singing as if inspired; and Gia- 
como Rimini was a dignified figure as 


the elder Germont. Alexander Smallens 
conducted. 
“Butterfly” was repeated Tuesday 


night, with the same cast as before, and 
was a personal triumph for Joseph His- 
lop, who never sang with more admirable 
art than in the role of Pinkerton. Rosina 
Storchio repeated her charming portrayal 
of Cio-Cio-San. Georges Baklanoff as 
Sharpless, and Dorothy Francis as 
Suzuki, were both good, Miss Francis 
giving an artistic portrayal of the rédle. 
Gino Marinuzzi conducted. 


Garden as “Carmen” 


Mary Garden scored a_ tremondous 
suecess Wednesday night as Carmen with 
Muratore as Don Jose, and Baklanoff as 
Escamillo. Garden put more into the 
role, and got more out of it, than any 
other singer has ever done on the Audi- 
torium stage. Muratore, in glorious 


voice, riveted the eyes of the audience 
upon himself every minute of his inter- 
pretation of the jealous Don Jose. Bak- 
lanoff received an ovation equal to that 
of Muratore. He sang the Toreador Song 
with luscious tone but without forcing 
his tones. 

Florence Macbeth was a very likable 
Michaela, especially impressive in the first 
act duet, and in “‘Michaela’s Air.” The 
card duet was excellently sung by Car- 
men Pascova and Margery Maxwell, and 
the quintet was well sung by these art- 
ists, Constantin Nicolay and _ Desire 
Defrere. Gino Marinuzzi gave a glow- 
ing reading of this score. The ballet, 
with Mlle. Nemeroff, made an individual 
success. 

Thursday night “Lakmé” was repeated, 
with Florence Macbeth in the title rdle, 
previously sung by Galli-Curci, and 
Hector Dufranne singing Nilakanta in 
Baklanoff’s place. Miss Macbeth made 
delightful work of the “Bell Song,” call- 
ing forth a thunder of applause. Du- 
franne was an impressive and vigorous 
figure as the fanatical Hindoo priest, 
and Tito Schipa’s voice was like a river 
of sunlight. Margery Maxwell, Carmen 
Pascova, Elsa Diemer, Jose Mojica and 
Desire Defrere completed a very satis- 
factory cast. Henri Morin conducted. 

Serge Oukrainsky, with nimble fingers 


and toes gave an_ interesting im- 
personation of the blue-throated Hindoo 
god. 


“Monna Vanna” was repeated Friday 
night with the same cast as _ before: 
Garden as Vanna, Muratore as Prinzi- 
valle, Baklanoff as Guido Colonna, and 
Cotreuil as the father. The previous 
performance caused so many requests 
for a repetition that it was placed again 
in the schedule after all the scenery had 
been shipped to New York, and the whole 
opera had to be sent back. 

This was Miss Garden’s first appear- 
ance in public after her elevation to the 
post of General Director. She, and her 
companion singers, received a_ striking 
ovation. Baklanoff showed himself a 
great actor, and Muratore the possessor 
of a voice equal to any. Henri Morin 
conducted. 

“Lohengrin” was presented in English 
for the third time Saturday afternoon, 
with Edward Johnson as Lohengrin, Rosa 





























in “Messiah” With Newark Oratorio Society 

















THE STAR EAGLE 
Newark, N. J., Dec. 30th, 1920 


(MR. W. L. R. WURTS) 


“The society had the assistance of four 
excellent soloists who sang the familiar 
arias with intelligence and_ skill. 
Land, the basso, seemed to capture the 
largest share of favor.” 


Mr. 








AROLD LAND Tiumohs 


NEWARK EVENING NEWS 


‘‘A well schooled vocalist is Mr. 
and by his expert control of breath con- 
tended successfully with the most exact- 
ing demands made by the composer. After 
distinguishing himself in ‘But Who May 
Abide,’ Mr. Land roused the audience to 
a show of enthusiasm by his voluble de- 
livery of ‘Why Do the Nations So Furi- 
ously Rage Together?’ in which his reso- 
nant 
utterance wrought stirring effects.” 


Dec. 30th, 1920 


(MR. FLANAGAN) 
Land, 


tones, firm technic and _ spirited 
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OTHER ENGAGEMENTS 


PERSONAL RESIDENCE—GREEN GABLES, YONKERS, NEW YORK 








Raisa, recovered from. the cold which 
had confined her to her bed for several 
days, as Elsa, Cyrena Van Gordon as 
Ortrud, Louis Kreidler as Telramund, 
and Edouard Cotreuil as King Henry. 
The performance was even better than 
the first two, for the rough spots had 
been smoothed out, and the singers were 
all at their best. 

Titta Ruffo, whose farewell perform- 
ance in “Otello” proved a complete suc- 
cess, was threatened with a_ suit for 
$50,000 damages unless he went to 
Havana to sing with the Bracale Opera 
Company. The day “Otello” was pre- 
sented, Ruffo had a cablegram saying 
the Bracale Company was delayed in 
Chili by labor troubles, and the Havana 
season would be postponed until May. 
Director Herbert M. Johnson decided to 
repeat “Otello” Jan. 16, with Ruffo again 
playing Jago. But a new telegram say- 
ing the Bracale Company was out of its 
difficulties, demanded that Ruffo go im- 
mediately to Cuba. Ruffo replied that 
this was impossible, as he was needed in 
Chicago for “Otello.” A threat of a law- 
suit was his answer. So Ruffo had to 
take his leave and will rejoin the com- 
pany in New York. Giacomo Rimini will 
sing Jago here. 

The Flonzaley Quartet returned to the 
Blackstone Theater Sunday afternoon. 
The program comprised Beethoven and 
Hadyn trios, and a movement, “Lento,” 
by Charles T. Griffes, based on a song 
melody of the Chippewa Indians. Here 
was beauty of tone without losing the 
ruggedness of Beethoven; here was dig- 
nity combined with loveliness. The Grif- 
fes movement kept the essential quality 
of the Indian song dressed in beautiful 
harmonic setting. 

Josef Lhevinne placed the dynamics 
of piano playing on display in his Kim- 
ball Hall recital Tuesday night. His 
technique is so completely under his 
control that he seemed not to think about 
it, but used it to work out his effects at 
his will, now dazzling, now enthralling. 

Debussy and Ravel emerged from the 
cloud of mystery and became visions of 
beauty, in Benno Moiseiwitsch’s playing 
of the two French modernists, Sunday 
afternoon in Orchestra Hall. Tone, feel- 
ing, technique and brains Moiseiwitsch 
showed in abundance in his recital. 

Frances Alda’s art was enthusiastically 
received Monday night when she sang in 
joint concert with Charles Hackett, 
tenor, in Orchestra Hall. Restrained in 
her singing, fond of subtle nuances, she 
made a deep impression. Mr. Hackett, 
who is known to Chicagoans for his sing- 
ing at Ravinia Park last summer, sang 
with true musical feeling, and perfect 
enunciation. 

The memorial concert to Theodore 
Thomas, played by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Saturday night in Orchestra Hall, 
included the “Eroica” Symphony of Bee- 
thoven, the selection of Enrico Tra- 
monti, harpist of the orchestra, as solo- 
ist; a second performance of Bax’s sym- 
phonic poem, “The Garden of Fand,” 
and a reading of Strauss’s “Death and 
Transfiguration.” This was a broad and 
inclusive program such as Thomas him- 
self used to make. The playing of the 
orchestra was well-nigh perfect, in feel- 
ing, richness of tonality and tenderness 
of expression. Mr. Tramonti played de- 
lightfully the Widor Chorale and Varia- 
tions for harp and orchestra. 

Carmen Pascova, mezzo-soprano of the 
Chicago Opera, and Theodora Sturkow- 
Ryder, pianist, gave a very enjoyable re- 
cital for the Woman’s Musical Club, 
Friday evening, in the recital hall of the 
Fine Arts Building. Ruth Bradley was 
accompanist. 

The last of the Kinsolving Musical 
Mornings in the Blackstone Hotel, Tues- 
day morning, was a delightful recital by 
Hulda Lashanska, soprano, and Hans 
Kindler, ’cellist. Mme. Lashanska was 
in splendid voice especially in her fine- 
spun pianissimo. Mr. Kindler performed 
the difficult feat of playing a sprightly 
nianissimo piece on the ’cello. “The 
Fountain,” by Davidoff, without losing 
the warmth of his tone. . 

The Civic Music Student Orchestra 
gave its second concert of the season, 
Wednesday night in Orchestra Hall, con- 
ducted by Frederick Stock, Eric Delamar- 
ter and George Dash. It played with a 
great deal of spirit and the assurance of 
a mature orchestra. 

Rosalie Miller, mezzo-soprano, singing 
under the auspices of the Musicians’ Club 
of Women, in the Playhouse, Monday 
afternoon, disclosed a resonant, pleasing 
voice. She was applauded by a large 
audience. 

Elsie Schey, contralto, made a good 
impression in her recital in Kimball Hall 
Wednesday night. Her voice was excel- 
lent in its quality and carefully trained, 
although her interpretation was some- 
what immature. F. W. 
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While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








The “High Cost” of Masterpieces 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


With much interest have I read Mr. 
Frederick H. Martens’ article, “Demo- 
cratizing Music Through the Pocket 
Score.” 

I agree with Mr. Martens throughout 
the article, with one exception. Mr. 
Martens states: “. . . and no pro- 
fessional musician or student can well 
plead expense as a legitimate excuse for 
not possessing them.” 

I, for one, ought to possess all these 
pocket scores, but I do not, and my 
plea is expense. I admit that these 
pocket scores are published to be sold 
at a “negligible price,” but, they are 
not published in the United States, and 
after the various taxes are added and 
the importer and dealer each adds a 
“profiteer’s per cent” this “negligible 
price” has been boosted from one-hun- 
dred to six-hundred per cent and even 
more in instance, thus, making the 
“negligible price” a “monstrous price” 
to the student or musician who wants to 
buy these pocket scores. 

I am anxiously awa‘ting the time when 
we shall be able to buy these “pocket 
scores” in an American edition by an 
American publisher at a “negligible 
price.” I would pledge myself to be a 
liberal patron, and I am sure there are 
hundreds more like myself. 

JOHN P. SELAS. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 1, 1921. 





[In view of the contentions advanced 
in Mr. Selas’s letter, Musical America 
has taken them up with a leading Amer- 
ican publishing house, and takes pleas- 
ure in publishing its reply.] 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

Regarding the price of the pocket 
scores, I append herewith a list of seven 
of the most popular scores selected at 
random, together with present prices 
and showing also the pre-war prices 
which show an increase of only fifty 
per cent. 

Beethoven, Fifth Symphony, formely $1.00, 
now $1.50; Dvorak, ‘‘New World’ Symphony, 
formerly $2.00, now $3.00; Haydn, Sixth Sym- 
phony, formerly 50 cents, now 75 cents; Bee- 
thoven, ‘‘Leonore”’ overture, formerly 50 cents, 
now 75 cents; Tschaikowsky, 1812 Over- 
ture, formerly $1.00, now $1.50; Schumann, 
Concerto, formerly $1.00, now $1.50; Wagner, 
Prelude, Third Act of ‘‘Lohengrin,’”’ formerly 
50 cents, now 75 cents. 


Surely $1.50 is not a “monstrous 
price” for a complete score of a Bee- 


thoven symphony, nor is 75c an exorbi- 
tant charge for a Haydn symphony 
score; surely, everyone who considers 
himself a serious musician can afford to 
pay $1.50 for a Schumann concerto when 
even the cheapest novel of the day is 


$1.90. To be sure the scores of modern 
copyright works, such as Ravel— 
“Daphnis and Chloe,” Debussy— 


“L’aprés midi d’un Faun” and others are 
considerably higher in price, which how- 
ever is due to the fact that the com- 
posers exact a heavy royalty on each 
copy sold and even if these were to be 
brought out in American editions, the 
price would in all probability be not ap- 
prec‘atively lower. 

Kindly convey to your correspondent 
that, contrary to popular belief, the 
American importer and dealer is not 
adding a profiteer’s percentage but that 
the heavy surcharges are affixed by the 
foreign publishers and governments. To 
illustrate: the retail prices of all Ger- 
man music have advanced 200%. On 
top of this there is a charge to equalize 
the rate of exchange, varying from 300 
to 750%. In addition to that, the Ger- 
man government exacts an export fee 
amounting to about thirty-three and one- 
third per cent of the invoice and besides 
transportation, duties, clearing charges 
and what not, have increased so enor- 
mously during the war that they amount 
to another fifty per cent of the invoice. 

Our prices on foreign music are as 
heretofore based on a certain profit 
which we expect to make on all goods 
that we purchase and they are not 
arbitrarily guessed at, as so many peo- 
ple seem to think, nor are we boosting 
the price, as your correspondent claims, 
from 100 to 600% or even more in an 
attempt to mulct the public. 


E. R. Voter. 
Boston Music Company. 


- Boston, Mass., Jan. 1, 1921. 





An Opportunity 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Fort Huron, Mich., affords an oppor- 
tunity for a talented young musician who 


is also a bit of a business man. The 
city has a population of 25,000 and while 
overcrowded with talent is not, it seems, 
supplied with pianists or violinists who 
could meet the issue. 

Fort Huron is a very beautiful and at- 
tractive city, where living conditions are 
pleasant and comparatively inexpensive. 
If some young man of real talent would 
go there and take a little interest in 
music, outside the Almighty Dollar, he 
could speedily gain a good livelihood as 
well as good social status. But the mu- 
sician wuld have to locate just as a 
doctor or lawyer, or any other profes- 
sional man would do. That is to say, 
there is no fat job at present awaiting 
him. He must depend on his own merits 
for success. All he would have to do to 
start. with would be to give a public re- 
cital of standard classics, open a studio, 
and if he could play, the town would be 
his, in a musical sense. 

A READER. 

Fort Huron, Mich., Jan. 5, 1921. 








Klibansky Praises Vocal 
Teachers of the West 








To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Will you grant me a little of your 

space to correct the false impression 

conveyed by a statement in the interview 


with me in your issue of Jan. 8? 

In this interview I am _ represented 
as saying about the West, where I held 
master-classes in voice last summer, “I 
was impressed with . the bad 
character of the teaching which must 
be prevalent out there. Instead of the 
science of voice production, the art of 
interpretation seemed to have been the 
first concern of pupil and teacher alike.” 


So far from thinking that the voice 
teachers of the West are doing poor 
work, I am their hearty admirer and 
only regret that their efforts are in some 
measure interfered with by the vogue of 
coaches. The too great vogue of coach- 
ing among Western singers is simply 
an attendant phenomenon of too rapid 
expansion and is perhaps already being 
reduced to its proper limits. I feel it all 
the more important therefore to express 
my warm interest and sympathy with 
the work of the serious voice teachers 
of the West. SERGEI KLIBANSKY. 

New York City, Jan. 8, 1921. 


The Solicitous Publisher 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I send a piece of manuscript music to 
a publisher. Sometimes it is returned 
to me in perfect condition. Other times 
it is covered with greasy finger prints, 
or folded five or six times, or torn in the 
edges or even in half. About every 
other manuscript that is returned must 
be copied again before it can be sent to 
another house. 

I know and have heard of many other 
and more experienced composers who are 
treated the same way. Perhaps some 
one can suggest a remedy. Some say it is 
done to discourage American composers; 
others that it is done to make work for 
the professional copyist, etc. Personally 
I believe it is only the result of hurry 
and carelessness on the part of the read- 
ers. No one house is any worse than 
the rest. The same house will return 
one manuscript in fine condition and the 
next in disgraceful condition. When I 
enclose return postage the manuscript 
usually comes back in bad condition. 
When no return is enclosed, it often 
comes back in fine shape by collect 
express. 

Perhaps some of your readers have 
found a remedy. I hope they will reveal 
it. Perhaps some manuscript reader 
will be kind enough to enlighten us what 
it is we do that brings such wrath on our 
efforts. 
write that irritates them so much. 

RUSSELL S. GILBERT. 

New York C'ty, Jan. 1, 1921. 





Is Popular Music Destructive? 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Is popular music destructive? -Let us 
recollect that ninety-nine per cent of the 
music in this country to-day is “popular” 
music. Notwithstanding, the increase 
in the production of music as an art, 
the concert halls and opera houses edu- 
cate but a small portion of the intel- 
ligent minority of our public, while in 
some of our large cities, we find as many 
as twenty-five vaudeville houses going 
full blast—two or three shows a day. 
The majority of our public is being edu- 
cated musically by mechanical instru- 
ments, by the music heard in the better 
class motion picture houses and by 
vaudeville. Musically, then, we must 
start from where we are and work with 
what we have. The public is popular- 
song-crazy, if you will, but the only way 
to get rid of it is to improve the songs— 
not destroy them. 

A great many persons believe that 
many of our social evils to-day are the 
result of the degrading influence of so 
called “nasty” popular songs. Let me 
cite a few instances which I believe com- 
pletely refute this argument. 

When the French public after 106 
years of oppression suddenly rose in 
revolution, that night was the ‘‘Marseil- 
laise” born—but, the “Marseillaise” did 
not cause the French revolution. 

When the battleship Maine was sunk 
in the harbor at Havana, our news- 
papers were full of war and it was in 
the minds of everyone that our boys 
would soon march away to battle. 
Charles K. Harris wrote “Just Break the 
News to Mother” and it was an in- 
stantaneous success—but, Charles K. 
Harris’s song did not cause the Spanish- 
American War. 

Some years ago when our papers were 
full of a certain murder trial a young 
girl was brought to the bar of justice. 
She had come to the end of a sorrowful 
trail, had married a man for his money 
and now “the sob squad” of special story- 
sifters bared these facts in the news- 
paper columns. Harry Von Tilzer then 
wrote his famous song “A Bird in a 
Gilded Cage.” The subject being upper- 
most in the minds of the people the song 
was a big success—but Harry Von Tilzer 
surely could not have been called an ac- 
complice-in the murder. 

Mr. Von Tilzer’s latest song, “That Old 
Irish Mother o’ Mine,” reflects the better 
side of the present Irish question, which 
r parning holes in all our newspapers 

aily. 


Alas, it must be the music we. 


When in 1914 someone took the 
off Hell and the reincarnated hat) 
jealousy and selfishness of a thousa 
years broke loose and the world was 
fire, George M. Cohan wrote “OQ, 
There,” which was a world-wide succ 
—but George Cohan’s song did not ca) 
the Great War. 

When one of our best known moti 
picture actresses, following in the wa 
of Kipling’s sensational poem “vampe 
her way to glory and millions, rolli 
ing up and down our land, parading | 
physical charms to the ever gluttono 
eyes of youth, degrading and blasphe 
ing the greatest educational influen 
known—the screen—Byron Gay wrot: 
song called “The Vamp’—but By: 
Gay’s song did not cause this epidem 

The moral of all this is that popul 
songs are not the cause but the effe 
They are but the flowers on the tree . 
national thought. If we would chan; 
the flowers we must look to the roots 
the tree and change the nourishme: 
We must overcome the evils of so-cal|, 
“nasty” popular songs by successf 
competition rather than by legislati: 
The only way to get rid of them is 
improve them. Recollect, all cultivati 
was once wild. The best bred hors 
were developed from wild horses. \V 
did not get to-day’s thoroughbreds 
destroying all the wild horses years a; 
Our choicest apples were once wild, a 
we now enjoy them because of the cul: 
vation not because of destruction. Not! 
ing has ever been gained by destructio: , 
but rather by cultivation. Even t! 
Anglo-Saxon race of to-day, the Britis) 
nation, are descendants of the Angle-. 
Jutes and Saxons, a wild, barbaric ra. 
who swooped down upon London an | 
burned and pillaged and destroyed t! 
art and libraries of the city. They we) 
subdued by the softening, guiding han 
of the Roman, the Latin, the Norma 

Similar to them are the wild, car 
free, ragtime, rhythmic, pulsating Amer- 
ican popular songs of to-day. They ar 
American, they are bold, they are will. 
they are unshackled, they are free—cu!- 
tivate them but do not crush them; d 
velop—do not destroy; improve—do 1 
impeach. 

i GEOFFREY O’HARA. 

New York City, Jan. 10, 1921. 





Re-engagement for Maier and Pattison 


When Guy Maier and Lee Pattison «)- 
peared at the Pittsfield Chamber Music 
Festival last September they gave such 
pleasure that they have been engaged 
by the Choral Art Society for a second 
concert at the Colonial Theater on March 
23. Other cities which will hear these 
artists more than once this season in- 
clude New York (eight appearances), 
Boston (nine), Cleveland (three), But- 
falo (two), Chicago (two), Toledo (two), 
and Haverhill, Mass. (two). 





Edgar Schofield sang in “Elijah” i: 
the Church of the Pilgrims, Jan. 9. 














REGISTERED TRADE MARK 





VIOLIN CASES OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


made of genuine and imitation leather, lined 
in silk plush, velvet and flannel. 


Finest materials and skilled workmanship 
embraced in the manufacture of these cases 
None genuine without our Trade Mark 
P-O-H-S-C-O stamped on bottom of each 
case. 


Sold exclusively by leading music 
dealers throughout the United States 
and Canada. Ask your dealer to show 
you these cases. 


POHS MANUFACTURING CO., are. 
New York, U. S. A. 











— 





CARLO GALEFFI 


FOR CONCERTS OR RECITALS 


The World’s Greatest Baritone 
Chicago Opera Ass’n 
Re-engaged for Colon Theatre. 


Buenos Aires 


Address: Chicago Opera Association, Inc., or Mr. Galeffi, personally, at Congress Hotel, Chicag© 
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Chorus Gives Fine Concert— 
Flonzaleys Appear 


ToLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 15.—The first con- 
rt of the Toledo Choral Society this 
ason—its second—was given at the 
iiseum, Jan. 4. Spohr’s “Last Judg- 
ent,” and Henry Hadley’s “New Earth” 
ymed the program and some splendid 
fects were achieved under the baton of 
irs. Mary Willing Megley, who enjoys 
he unique position of being woman direc- 
r of a society that has nearly 300 mem- 
rs. The Toledo Symphony assisted. 
he soloists were Mrs. Charles Ellis 
.ckens and Mrs. Alexander Houston, 
nranos; Mrs. W. Herbert Sloan, con- 
slto; Frederick E. Mills and Clifford 
ellabarger, tenors, and Julius J. Blair 
d Herbert Davies, bassos. On Jan. 5, 
Scott Auditorium, the Flonzaley Quar- 
gave the third concert of the Toledo 
stitute of Musical Art course. 
3. B. HB. 


oledo 





‘fazel Moore to Tour with Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Band 


Hazel Moore, soprano, has been en- 

.ged as soloist on tour with the Sixty- 
ninth Regiment Band, Lieut. Clifford E. 
Ridgely, bandmaster. Appearances are 
scheduled for Meriden, Conn., Jan. 24; 
Pittsfield, Mass., Jan. 25; North Adams, 
\Viass., Jan. 26; Northampton, Mass., Jan. 
27; Holyoke, Mass., Jan. 29; New Brit- 
ain and Waterbury, Jan. 30, and Hart- 
ford, Conn., Jan. 31. 





Daughters of Ohio Hear Singers 


A good program was given at the 
meeting of the Daughters of Ohio at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoon of Jan. 
10. The musical numbers were contrib- 
uted by Minnie Carey Stine, soprano, 
whose offerings included songs by Gil- 
berté and Hadley, and S. Sciarretti, tenor, 
of the Creatore Opera Company. Mrs. 
Irene Grunberg was at the piano for 
Miss Stine. 





Toscanini and Orchestra Make Notable 
Visit to Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 13.—A significant 
concert was given by Arturo Toscanini 
and La Seala Orchestra at the armory 
last night under the local management 
of Mary Lindsay-Oliver. A large audi- 
ence listened with enthusiasm to a pro- 
gram of Brahms, Strauss, Pick-Mangia- 
galli, Roussel and Verdi. Pr. G. 


D’Alvarez Engaged for Pittsburgh 


The Art Society of Pittsburgh has en- 
gaged Marguerite d’Alvarez for a recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 16 next. Daniel 
Mayer, her manager, reports an extra- 
ordinary demand for the Peruvian con- 
tralto for the coming season. Three in- 
quiries from Pittsburgh alone were re- 
ceived in a single day. 








To Preserve Foster Landmark 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.,: Jan. 17.—Governor 
Morrow has just appointed a commission 
to provide ways and means for the 
preservation of “Federal Hill,” where 
Stephen Foster is said to have written 
“My Old Kentucky Home” and other 
masterpieces. 








France Sorry Place 
For Students Now, 
Says Marie Kryl 





Marie Kryl, Chicago Pianist 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—“‘The _ greatest 
teachers of music are in America.” 

This was the verdict of Marie Kyrl, 
young pianist, artist pupil of Heniot 
Levy, on her return to Chicago last 
week. 

“They told me I must study in Paris,” 
she said. “And I went. Now I know 
that the greatest teachers are in our own 
land. I studied eight months in Paris, 
and for eight years before under Heniot 
Levy in Chicago. I know now that no 
teacher in Paris can compare with Mr. 
Levy. There are no teachers in Europe 
as good as Rudolph Ganz, Harold Bauer, 
Leopold Godowsky or Joseph Lhevinne. 
The greatest instructors are living in 
this country. 

“Another fiction I heard, before I 
went, was that one cannot get an ‘audi- 
ence without achieving a European 
name. I cannot believe that. The teach- 
ers are here; the students should stay 
here. 

“The students in Paris cannot even 
find rooms. Every boat brings students 
to Paris: every boat brings them back 
to America. The poor student cannot 
find a resting place for his head. There 
is plenty of everything; but the Paris- 
ian sees the American coming, and 
doubles his prices. In Paris you would 


not know there had been a war, although 
Germany and Czecho-Slovakia are short 
of even absolute necessities. 

“Paris is beautiful. I shall go back. 
But not for music. One can do much 
better in our own country.” F. W. 


Mendelssohn Club of Rockford, IIl., Pre- 
sents New Members in Musicale 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Jan. 14.—The Mendels- 
sohn Club at its fortnightly meeting, 
Jan. 13, presented a program in charge 
of Lema Davis. Mrs. Richard Bryhn, 
who has recently come to Rockford, made 
her first appearance before the club, 
giving the reading of “King Robert of 
Sicily,” by Longfellow, with the musical 
setting by Rossetter Cole, played by 
Annie Walton. Three singers, who have 
become members of the club this year, 
made their first appearance, Eda Doelger, 
dramatic soprano; Virginia Estill, 
coloratura soprano; Elizabeth Addams, 
contralto. Mrs. Frederic Eugene Gard- 
ner of Beloit displayed excellent technique 
in a Sonatina of Reynaldo Hahn. 

a. 2. 





May Peterson Heard in College Series in 
Fulton, Mo. 


FuLTON, Mo., Jan. 13.—The second 
number of the William Woods College 
Artists’ Course, Jan. 7, was a song reci- 
tal by May Peterson, which was greatly 
enjoyed. Her program was of varied 
character and encores were demanded 
after many of the numbers. Miss Peter- 
son was present at the morning assembly 
of the students and delivered a short ad- 
dress to them to which they responded 
with songs. 





Jules Falk and Juilet Ettelson Give Re- 
cital in Bloomington, III. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Jan. 14.—One of 
the most interesting recitals of the sea- 
son was given by Jules Falk, violinist, 
assisted by Juliet R. Ettelson, pianist, 
under the auspices of the Fellowship 
Club of the Y. W. C. A., in the High 
School on Jan. 10. Mr. Falk won ova- 
tional applause after Handel’s E Major 
Sonata. He also. played works’ by 
Wieniawski, Dvorak, Burleigh, Elgar, 
Chaminade-Kreisler, Hubay, Zeckwer, 
Schumann-Auer and Saint-Saéns. Miss 
Ettelson was cordially received in num- 
bers of Couperin, Cartier, Chopin and 
Délibes. 





Official of Harvard Glee Club, Missing 
Four Days, Found in Denver 


BosTon, Jan. 13.—Joseph F. Lautner, 
Harvard senior and an official of the 
Harvard Glee Club, who has been missing 
since Monday of this week, and for whom 
a nation-wide search has been made, was 
found yesterday in Denver. Col., under 
a physician’s care. Authorities at Har- 
vard believe that he was under a severe 
mental strain, due to a nervous break- 
down. and left the colleve and its musical 
activities without realizing what he was 
doing. He was a native of Fvansville, 
Ind. W. J. P. 











Baroni and Robert Armour * * * 
lightful program. 


Address, 346 West 71st St. 





Chose with a knowledge of music consider last night’s pro- 
gram one of the best concerts ever given in this city 
loud in their praise of the brilliant work of the artists, Alice 
a rare and most de- 


Disclosed voices of fine range, lovely quality and intelligent 
interpretation, characterized with accuracy and taste. 


Mme. Baroni’s birdlike, beautifully poised and extremely 
‘lexible voice was heard with telling effect—probably to best 
advantage—in “Son Vergin Vezzosa” from “I Puritani.” 


ALICE BARONI 
ROBERT ARMOUR 


IMMENSE SUCCESS of TOUR 


“The Leader” of CARBONDALE, PA., devotes a first-page 
column to report of their appearance in that city, with follow- 
ing headlines: BRILLIANT MUSICAL PROGRAM IN HIGH 
SCHOOL AUDITORIUM; ALICE BARONI AND ROBERT 
ARMOUR HEARD IN 


DELIGHTFUL CONCERT. 


* * * 


tions of 


New York. Phone 8058 Columbus 


Mr. Armour has a wonderfully sweet and clear voice, which 
was shown to advantage. 


In the first half of program they delighted the audience with 
masterly interpretations of the classic and difficult composi- 
the early opera 
Giordani, Gretry, Donizetti and Bellini. 


The second part of program contained a variety of gems by 
modern international composers, the artists holding the audi- 
ence in close attention and interest with their interpretation 
of compositions by Spanish, French, Italian, Russian, English 
and American composers. 





Handel, Mozart, 


composers: 











a 








Dorothy Francis 
Rises Rapidly to 
Opera Prominence 











© Mofe.t 


Dorothy Francis, Who Has Done Some 
Notable Work with the Chicago Opera 
Association, in Her First Season with 
the Organization 


CHICAGO, Jan. 17.—It was to an 
American girl, Dorothy Francis, that 
Marinuzzi entrusted the creation of the 
role of Queen Giocasta in Leoncavallo’s 
“Edipo Re.” 

There was reason enough why a young 

American, making her first appearance 
with the company this season, should be 
given so important a task. Miss Fran- 
cis, who made her début in opera three 
years ago with the Society of American 
Singers in New York, has already ac- 
quired the assurance and routine of a 
seasoned veteran of the stage, and she 
has attracted enthusiastic notice in Chi- 
cago. 
_ The enviable position she has attained 
is entirely the result of hard work and 
constant application. Miss Francis re- 
ceived her early musical education under 
Charles A. White, who was head of the 
vocal department of the New England 
Conservatory. Richard Hageman _ in 
New York coached her in opera, and she 
began the study of mise-en-scéne work 
work with Jacques Coini. For a brief 
period she also studied with Mme. Va- 
leri. 

Last season Miss Francis sang in New 
Orleans, acquiring the routine and ex- 
perience that make her so valuable a 
member of the Chicago company. She 
appeared thirty-three times in twelve 
weeks, rather an amazing performance 
for a girl in her second season of opera. 
She sang Carmen, Musetta, Santuzza 
and many other leading réles, but she 
prefers French opera, and in New Or- 
leans she sang in both “La Navarraise” 
and “Werther.” 





Boston Pianist Gives Recital for Con- 
servatory Pupils 


Boston, Jan. 14.—A piano recital, com- 
plimentary to the teachers and students 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, was given in Jordan Hall last 
evening by Frank Watson of the faculty. 
Mr. Watson offered the Variations et 
Fugue, Op. 23, of Paderewski, who has 
taken a special interest in this Boston 
musician’s work, five Chopin numbers 
and the Liszt “Mephisto” Valse. Justin 
B. Williams, doing post-graduate work 
and junior teaching at the Conservatory, 
has been elected supreme president of 
the Sinfonia Fraternity of America. 
Mr. Williams was previously president 
of Alpha. W. J. P. 





Prepare your 


EASTER MUSIC 


For Palm Sunday: 


RIDE ON 


For Easter: 


CHRIST 
IS RISEN 


Both by 
John Prindle Scott 


Each song ts 
in three keys, 
and is also 


now! 














POLISHER “OF AME CAN WoRKS 
4 B sT 


5 _ NEW YORK ciTy » 


arranged as 
an anthem. 


HAROLD Armen 
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Identifying the Father of 
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To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Your article in the issue of Jan. l, 
entitled “The Seed That Bore the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,” is a very welcome 
contribution to local musical history, but 
as a permanent record, it falls short of 
the mark. 

Historical characters should never be 
nameless. Paul Revere’s ride would be 
a tame incident, indeed, if it were re- 
lated of “a horseman who requested that 
his name be omitted.” 

Perhaps you allowed the piano player 
of the Unique Orchestra to go unnamed 
because you yourself could not find out 
his name. Having been intimately ac- 
quainted with the gentleman for twenty 
years or more, I can readily believe that 
such is the case. 

His excessive modesty is evidenced by 


the fact that he has his biographer refer 
to him as “the piano player.” Many 
worse performers would be mortally of- 
fended by a less high-sounding term than 
“pianist.” He was a pianist in those 
days, too, this anonymous “piano player” 
of 1878, and he would be to-day if— 

- But I am getting ahead of my story. 
Suffice it to say at this juncture that he 
is a composer of no mean ability, al- 
though he vehemently denies it; that he 
has received compliments as an accom- 
panist from Mary Garden and other 
singers of note, and that those of us 
who have heard him play are satisfied 
that a real artist was ruined in his case 
by an overplus of self-effacing, deferen- 
tial admiration for greater artists in 
the same line. 

I think I have gone far enough now to 
demonstrate my right to name the name- 
less; to complete the records pertaining 
to the world-renowned Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and to tell your readers some- 
thing about the boy who walked into the 
cloud of tobacco smoke at the Unique 
Club, forty-two years ago, and struck 
upon a rickety square piano a chord 
much more deserving of immortality 
than the celebrated “Lost Chord.” 

To wail minor harmonies over a lost 
chord always struck me as being a re- 
fined way of crying over spilled milk, 
but when F. Cresson Schell hit that tot- 
tering old “United Makers” a blow that 
almost knocked it off its four scarred 
legs, not a vibration escaped, or ever will 
escape, so long as Philadelphia remains 
a city of culture. 





Oratorio Announces Artists for Spring 
Festival 


The Oratorio Society of New York an- 
nounces the names of some of the art- 
ists who are to take part in the festival 
of music to be given the week of March 
29 in the Manhattan Opera House under 
the direction of Walter Damrosch. The 
list includes Mabel Garrison, Florence 
Easton, Marie Sundelius, Mario Chamlee, 
Orville Harrold, Reinald Werrenrath and 
Clarence Whitehill, all of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. Others on the list 
are Ottilie Schillig, Ada Tyrone, Adele 
Parkhurst, Marguerite D’Alvarez, Merle 
Alcock, Myrtle Leonard, Jeanne Laval, 
Judson House, Royal Dadmun and Fred- 
erick Patton. 





Lotta Madden Admired in Scranton, Pa. 


SCRANTON, PA., Jan. 15.—Lotta Mad- 
den, soprano, gave an admirable concert 
of American and French songs at the 
Simpson Methodist Church on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 3, many encores being de- 
manded. The engagement was under 
the auspices of the Gleaners’ Class of 
the Sunday School. C. B. P. 
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F. Cresson Schell, then, is the man 
who may properly be called the Father 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. His 
friends know it; the older members and 
guarantors of the orchestra know it, and 
there is no reason why history should 
not record it. 

In your article, the impression is given 
that with the merging of the Unique Or- 
chestra into the newer and more preten- 
tious Quaker City Orchestra, the “piano 
player” passed out of its existence. 

Quite to the contrary, his interest in 
the enterprise never waned and he con- 
tinued to work behind the scenes as hard 
as he did when he was the chief cook and 
bottle washer. He has always been the 
ardent booster, the _ self-sacrificing 
friend. Way back out of the limelight 
somewhere, he was hustling for the or- 
ganization through all its various meta- 
morphoses; and he is a factor in it to- 
day, though he occupies no official posi- 
tion and always pushes out the other 
fellow for the curtain calls. 

As art manager of the Philadelphia 
North American, Mr. Schell is an ex- 
tremely busy man. He is in his office 
day and night, and usually Sundays and 
holidays. But the one event with which 
he never permits even business to inter- 
fere is the Saturday night concert of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. He _ thinks 
nothing of spending Christmas or his 
wedding anniversary at his desk, but I 
am sure that an emergency request that 
would prevent his regular attendance at 
the Orchestra would be instantly coun- 
tered with his resignation. The sanctity 
of these occasions is so profound that it 
is scrupulously respected by the powers 
that be on the North American which, 
as every newspaper man knows, is say- 
ing volumes. 


In the Dark Days 


It is only in recent years that the 
Philadelphia Orchestra has been on a 


firm and enduring foundation. There 
were dark days when its very life was 
at stake, and throughout that period, Mr. 
Schell not only contributed to the guar- 
antors’ fund amounts which most of us 
considered rank extravagance, but he 
made it his business to go about induc- 
ing others to contribute. 

In the big drive last year that put the 
Orchestra “over the top” for all time to 
come, Mr. Schell was so indefatigable 
that his friends avoided him. It was 
worth a hundred dollars to say good 
morning to him, and a five minute chat 
was ‘likely to cost you a mortgage on 
your home. 

So much for what Mr. Schell has done 
for the Philadelphia Orchestra. Now 
for the sad story of what the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra has done for him. I 
have said that he was an exceptional 
pianist. He might be a notable one to- 
day if his constant attendance at the 
Orchestra concerts had not educated his 
ear to a point where it could not endure 
anything short of perfection. Paderew- 
ski and Hofmann played so much better 
than he did that his own playing began 
to jar on him and gradually he ceased to 
play. Now his beautiful grand stands 
silent from one month’s end to another. 

It would almost seem that what the 
Father of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
has lost through his devotion to the child 
of his genius and energy is poorly rec- 
ompensed by the pleasure he gets from 
listening to the Orchestra once a week 
during the season. He would be the 
last one to admit it, of course, but many 
of his friends feel that way about it. 

Whether they are right in this or not, 
the fact remains that the Orchestra and 
the city whose name it bears, owe to F. 
Cresson Schell formal acknowledgment 
of a heavy indebtedness. 

WALTER LINN. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 12, 1921. 





[The editor of MUSICAL AMERICA was 
quite aware of the identity of the “piano 


player” of the Unique Club, but withheld - 


his name by a request, evidently coming 
from Mr. Schell, himself, and accom- 
panying the original article. Lack of 
space prevents the publishing of Mr. 
Linn’s entire tribute to Mr. Schell.] 





GABRILOWITSCH TRIUMPHS 
IN WILMINGTON CONCERT 





Gains Ovation as Guest Conductor of 
Philadelphia Orchestra—Hear 
Jules Falk 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Jan. 17.—With 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch as guest conductor, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra won fresh 
laurels in concert here on Tuesday 
night. The conductor showed himself 
as thorough a master of the orchestra 
as he is of the piano. He was given an 
ovation. 

The program was entirely German—a 
bold stroke in a city so unitedly French 
in its sympathies. However, it was ap- 
plauded warmly throughout. The works 
given were the “Marriage of Figaro” 
overture, Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Sym- 
hony and Strauss’s “Death and Trans- 
figuration.” 

It is probable the guest conductor over- 
estimated the size of the Playhouse 
auditorium, which seats only a little over 
200, for he put through the Strauss 
work in a fashion better suited to a 
large hall. 

On the whole the concert was a per- 
sonal triumph for Gabrilowitsch who 
will be more than welcome whenever he 
comes again. 

Jules Falk, violinist, made a lasting 
impression at a recent concert in the 
New Century Drawing-room. Clarence 
Fuhrman was his assisting artist. Mr. 
Falk’s numbers included the Beethoven 
Sonata, F Major, Op. 24, for violin and 
piano, and the Wieniawski Concerto in 
D Minor. Mr. Fuhrman played the 
Gluck-Brahms “Gavotte,” and Nocturne 
in F Sharp Major and Scherzo in B Flat 
Minor by Chopin. Both artists were 
encored. = = 


Kerns - Beck - House - Patton Quartet 
Praised in “Messiah” Appearances 


That Grace Kerns, soprano; Alma 
Beck, contralto; Judson House, tenor, 
and Fred Patton, baritone, constitute a 
fine “Messiah” quartet is evidently the 
opinion of many choral conductors, for 
the four singers have had many joint 
engagements during the holidays in the 
Handel oratorio. They are to appear 
also at many of the leading spring fes- 
tivals. Beginning early in April, they 
are to tour together through the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada, appearing in 
the important cities of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and the Prince Edward Is- 





land. Miss Kerns is at present filling 
an engagement with the Fortnightly 
Club of Philadelphia and preparing for 
her Aeolian Hall recital on Jan. 27. 
Miss Beck is busy with a charity ap- 
pearance in New York. Mr. House was 
recently engaged as soloist with the 
Schola Cantorum at Carnegie Hall, and 
Mr. Patton is in Washington to fill a 
special engagement. 





Althouse Wins in Memphis Recital 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 11.—An_ un- 
qualified success was the recital of Paul 
Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, at the Lyric Theater 
here last evening. With Powell Weaver 
as accompanist and soloist in one group, 
Mr. Althouse gave a program which in- 
cluded the “Che Gelida Manina” aria 
from “Boheme” and many songs, among 


N. Y. FEDERATION HEARs 
SPEECHES BY AUTHORIT! ;:. 


Monthly Forum of State Clubs | 
Session—Scholarship Campaig; 
Under Way 

At the regular monthly Forum | 
New York State Federation of | 
Clubs at the Pennsylvania Hotel J 
Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, director « 
Philanthropic Department, presided 
large audience was present and lis 
with close attention to the musica! 
gram and to the two speakers, Ed 
Maryon and Sigmund Spaeth. 

Mr. Maryon, a recognized auth 
upon his subject, spoke on the “Sc 
of Tone Color in Sight Reading.” 
Spaeth’s topic was “Education of 
sic,’ and he dwelt upon the idea 
“spiritual conservatory” which mig} 
a national force. 

Mrs. Minette Hirst, composer, 
Helen Desmond, artist-piano pupi 
Mrs. Irvine, presented a program. 
Julian Edwards, president of the 
York State Federation of Music ( 
was present ‘and gave an impromptu 
on the work that is already out! 
Mrs. Edwards requested Mme. Hort: 
d’Arblay to explain the workings of ¢}; 
scholarship committee which is securing 
scholarships from some of the most (i; 
tinguished teachers in New York. |! 
riet Thorburn, the teacher, has bee: 
pointed chairman of the scholarship 
mittee, and the work is well under 
Mrs. Irvine has given two two- 
scholarships to worthy pupils. 








Marcella Craft, soprano, was _ solojs: 
on the evening of Jan. 9 at the concer 
of the Globe Music Club, offering song 
groups in Italian and English and th 
Ballatella from “Pagliacci.” 








Roger Deming 
Accompanist for | 


LENORA SPARKES 


Has accompanied MME. D’AL.- 
VAREZ, ELEANOR PAINTER, 
EMMA ROBERTS, MME. SCHU 
MANN-HEINK, LOUIS’) GRA- 


VEURE and others. 
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Survey of Harrisburg’s Music 
Shows City Eager for Best Art 














Series of Questionnaires Takes 
Census of Conditions in 
Homes, Schools and Theaters 
—Organists Maintaining 
High Standard in Church 
Music—Clubs Making Great 
Efforts—Work of Chamber 
of Commerce 


ARRISBURG, PA., Jan. 16.—That 

Harrisburgers generally love good 
musie and that they try to get the best 
they can afford, are some of the out- 
standing points developed by the Music 
Survey inaugurated in this city by the 
Harrisburg Patriot and Evening News" 
in association with Paul E. Beck, State 
Supervisor of Music. 

The surprisingly large number of re- 
plies to the music questionnaires pub- 
lished in the newspapers and otherwise 
distributed, and the fact that there was 
so much variance in the answers to the 
numerous questions made it a physical 
impossibility to compile in terse statisti- 
cal form just how the city is divided and 
subdivided in its musical inclinations. 
The questionnaire was such that it could 
readily be comprehended by others than 
professional musicians and covered a 
broad field of inquiry relating to the sub- 
ject. The Survey is the first of its kind 
ever known ‘to have been made in the 
State. The questions touched upon mu- 
sic in the home, the public schools, 
churches, Sunday’ schools, women’s 
clubs, music clubs, theaters and mov- 
ing pictures; the importance of music as 





Paul E. Beck, State Supervisor of Music, 
Who Conducted the Music Survey of 
Harrisburg 


estimated by the newspapers, the music 
dealers and the Chamber of Commerce. 


In the Home 


An enormous number of Harrisburg 
homes contain a piano, player-piano or 
phonograph. These instruments, for the 
most part, are carefully kept in tune. 

In addition to the music they learn in 
school, a vast number of the children are 
taking private music lessons,. They are 
being taught to love music and to listen 
appreciatively to music. The Survey 
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“Miss Bodinoff sang her 
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the musical offerings of yesterday afternoon. 
appearance of Florence 
and Danish in Aeolian Hall. 


Management: 





G. RICORDI & CO., INC. 





New York Evening Mail, Noy. 26, 
praiseworthy 





FLORENCE 


BODINOFF 


Danish Soprano 


Scores success in her 
recent Aeolian Hall 
Recital, New York 


‘Florence Bodinoff enrolled  her- 
self yesterday afternoon as a pro- 
fessional recitalist. She was 
heard in Aeolian Hall in a_ pro- 
gram of songs. Her efforts were 
confined to no particular class of 
vocal composition, for she began 
with old. French chansons and then 
bridged the years to works by 
modern Scandinavian, American 
and Italian writers. She has a 
voice of much power and some 
good quality.’””— New York 
American, Noy. 26, 1920. 
“A freshand beautiful voice is that 
of Florence Bodinoff, a Danish 
soprano, who made a first New 
York appearance in Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon. In a_pro- 
gram of French, English and Dan- 
ish songs Miss Bodinoff made a 
favorable impression, revealing not 
only her fine voice but real inter- 
pretative ability—New York Globe, 
Nov. 26, 1920. 

‘“‘Even ‘Thanksgiving Day, sacred to the 
hearth and home, is not proof against musi- 
cal debuts. Florence Bodinoff, soprano, gave 
her first New York song recital in Aeolian 
Hall, yesterday afternoon. Her program con- 
tained much that was beautiful, notably ‘Til 
En’ and ‘Liden Kristen’ of Grieg and Sind- 
1920. 
intensity.’’—New 





York Evening 


‘The counter attractions of Thanksgiving Day were such as to discourage large attendance at 
A fair-sized 
sodinoff, Danish soprano, who gave a recital of songs in French, English 
Miss Bodinoff made a pleasant impression, disclosing an agreeable 
voice and interpretative skill.’—New York Tribune, Noy. 26, 1920. 

“At Aeolian Hall Florence Bodinoff sang airs by Lully and Solle with a voice naturally clear 
and resonant.’’—New York Herald, Nov. 26, 1920. 
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audience, however, greeted the first 
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SOPRANO 


Sang at Her Recital at Rome, New York, 
“T WANT TO BE READY” 
By H. T. BURLEIGH 


14 East 43rd Street, New York City 








showed, however, that many children liv- 
ing in homes which contain a piano are 
denied the advantage of private music 
lessons, thus losing the opportunity to 
develop any latent talent they may pos- 
sess. It was reassuring that parents 
consider the music teachers whom they 
employ to be well worth the money paid 
to them. Moreover, there was an ear- 
nest desire on the part of the parents to 
obtain the best, and not the cheapest 
music lessons for their children. There 
was a deplorable indication, however, 
that many do not attempt to make music 
a part of the daily life in their homes. 


Public School Music 


Few citizens of Harrisburg are person- 
ally acquainted with the music super- 
visor in the public school of their neigh- 
borhood. This may perhaps be ac- 
counted for by the unfortunate fact that 
the work of the music supervisor is not 
considered to be of as much importance 
as that of the other teachers. It has 
been developed by the Survey that few 
parents know the truth—that the chil- 
dren in the schools of Harrisburg are 
being taught not only to sing correctly 
but to read music, to write music and 
to listen to music with appreciation. Vir- 
tually all of the city’s schools are 
equipped with a piano, a player-piano 
or a phonograph. 

The Survey revealed beyond question 
that there is a sincere effort on the part 
of Harrisburg organists to maintain a 


lofty standard of church music. Judged 
by the answers to the questionnaire, 


however, a great majority of church- 
goers have never stopped to consider 
whether the hymn tunes they were sing- 
ing were good music or not. Neither 
have these people thought it worth while 
to investigate the origin of the hymn 
tunes which they sing. Many of the 
hymn tunes are compositions of great 
musicians or are commemorative of. his- 
torical events of deepest religious signif- 
icance. The organists of the city uni- 
formly play good music, but most of 
those who listen to it neither know nor 
care whether it is good or not. The 
great value of public school courses here 
becomes apparent. 

Some of the organists of the city give 
recitals before the church services. The 
greatest organists of the world have 
been heard in this city from Guilmant 
to Courboin, Bonnet, Yon and Heinroth. 
The Survey shows that the people of 
this city are proud to recognize the Har- 
risburg Association of Organists as the 
moving influence that has brought about 
these brilliant recitals. 

The part of the music committee of 
the church is not an enviable one. It is 
a thankless task. Nevertheless, an ideal 
condition should be worked for, whereby 
the choir committee comprises men who 
are musicians enough to understand the 
musical needs of the congregation. 


Music in Sunday Schools 


The replies indicated almost univer- 
sally that the music in our Sunday 
schools is not such as might inspire lofty 
ideals of Christianity. The songs sung 
in the Sunday schools throughout the 
city are distinctly unworthy, in either 
words or music, of the great thought of 
religion. Although there are orchestras 
in many of the Sunday schools, and 
though the membership of every such 
school is sure to contain at least a few 
solo voices, children in Harrisburg have 
scant opportunity of hearing good mu- 
sic played or sung as a part of the reg- 
ular Sunday school services. Very few 
persons who answered the questions of 
the Survey, had ever considered the im- 
portance of good music in the Sunday 
school. 

The women’s clubs are trying to corre- 
late the topics of the day with the music 
on their programs. Not all the women’s 
clubs of the city maintain a music study 
department. Some of the musical activi- 
ties of Harrisburg are sponsored by the 
women’s clubs. In all such clubs, music 
is recognized as a preponderating force. 

No music clubs of the city follow any 
definite plan of music study. There is 
a sincere effort on the part of the music 
clubs to further American music. The 
Wednesday Club, one of the oldest music 
clubs of women in the country, does 
broad work in presenting the best artists 
of the country to its members. The club 
also is engaged in a big philanthropic 
work, giving concerts at a large number 
of institutions in the city and vicinity 
and also contemplates the opening of set- 
tlement work among the foreign children 
of the city in the near future. It is now 
co-operating with the public schools and 
will give recitals in the grade schools 
as well as in the high schools of the 
city. 

Harrisburg people make a practice of 
listening to the music when they go to 


the theater. But the ballots of the Sur- 
vey indicate that Harrisburg theaters 
do not afford good music and that the 
music of the moving picture houses is 
not commonly made an integral part of 
the film play. A majority of voters 
frankly admitted that they never show 
their disapproval of the singing of vul- 
gar songs on the stage. It was interest- 
ing to note that Harrisburg theatergoers 
would willingly discriminate in favor of 
such amusement houses as might afford 
really good music. 

Harrisburg newspapers have always 
regarded music as news. Local editors 
never refuse items or articles bearing 
upon the subject of music. It is unfor- 
tunate that this willingness on the part 
of the newspapers to give space at any 
time to music is not made use of to 
greater purpose. When music shall 
eventually assume its rightful place as 
a civic power and a municipal asset it is 
likely that its success as such may be 
traceable to the consistently helpful at- 
titude of the newspapers. 

The Survey seemed to show that Har- 
risburg music dealers are co-operating 
with the churches and the schools to 
make music of greater value to the com- 
munity. 


Chamber of Commerce Aids Work 


Music is a vital part of the community 
life of Harrisburg. With the develop- 
ment by the Chamber of Commerce of 
certain activities now on foot, music in 
this city promises to become a tremen- 
dous force for civic betterment. The 
Chamber of Commerce seeks to give mu- 
sic a municipal scope and the outlook is 
extremely promising. 

Harrisburg has no civic music’ asso- 
ciation and the Survey shows that, in 
the opinion of many, the city needs none 
because such functions as commonly per- 
tain to a music association are included 
in the general program of the Chamber 
of Commerce. It is the universal opin- 
ion that some day not too far distant 
there will be a great public hall in Har- 
risburg containing a municipal organ. 
It is agreed that the value of the civic 
uplift attendant upon free municipal mu- 
sic of the highest order is beyond finan- 
cial calculation. 

There was a striking unanimity of 
opinion on one point, namely that as 
Harrisburg is the capital of the State 
it should be and could be the musical 
center of the State. 

The Musical Survey has brought about 
an undoubted reaction toward the ques- 
tion of music in this city. Public at- 
tention has been concentrated on the 
subject, and this agitation is certain to 
result in an upward movement to make 
music a more vital part in the life of the 
people in every activity. L. H. H. 


Mme. Theodora Sturkow Ryder, the 
pianist, has signed a contract to play 
for the fifth American Musicians’ Festi- 
val in Buffalo, N. Y., the first week in 
October, 1921. 
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SAMUEL RICHARDS GAINES 


A Shepherd’s Song.......... . ae oe 
Prize composition, Madrigal Society, 
Chicago, D. A. Clippinger, Conductor. 
Fantasy on a Russian Folk-Song, 
Ss. &. A. A. 
Schumann Club of 
Rector Stephens, 












First 
Performances of 
New Publications 





Prize Composition, 
New York, Percy 
Conductor. 


FAY FOSTER 


“The Land of Chance,” 
Operetta for Women’s Voices 
Under the auspices of Euphony So- 
ciety of New York, Carl Hahn, 
Conductor. 


JAMES P. DUNN 
It Was a Lover and His Lass..S. S. A. 
St. Cecilia Club, New York, Victor 
Harris, Conductor. 


DEEMS TAYLOR (Arrangements) 


J. Brahms. The Mountains Are Cold, 
AJ 


S. 8. A. A. 
J. Brahms. When Sweetly Blossom 
Ce eee es wars eee 3 ee S. S.A. A. 


J. Brahms. Gipsy Minstrel...S. 8S. A. A. 


J. Brahms. Crimson Clouds of 
ara era, a ay se 


J. Brahms. Now Sounds the Harp, 

S.S. A. 

Schumann Club of New York, Percy 
Rector Stephens, Conductor. 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


NEW YORK 
Fourth Avenue at Astor Place 
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NEw MusIc: VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





These “Six Cheerful 
Songs,” (G. Schirmer), 
as their composer, Sid- 
ney Homer calls them, 
represent a decidedly successful at- 
tempt to exploit the American humorous 
poem in song form. The songs, all six 
of them, with two exceptions issued for 
high and low voice, are really taking, 
because Mr. Homer has not tried to put 
into his texts more than they can natur- 
ally hold, musically speaking. In _ the 
humorous song, the humor lies princi- 
pally in the words, 
Bit ™ not in the music, 
and this the com- 
poser has remem- 
bered. According 
to one’s individual 
bent one will pre- 
fer the extremely 
effective ‘“‘Casey at 
the Bat” (in three 
keys) or “A Plan- 
tation Ditty,” “An 
Idaho Ball” (in 
three keys) or 
the sophisticated 
“Christmas 
Chimes.” “Spacial- 
ly Jim” (after 
“Casey”) im- 
presses the writer 
as being, perhaps, the best song of the 
six, while “The Height of the Ridicul- 
ous” takes the sixth place so far as he 
is concerned. As a group, however, 
these poems of American humor are ex- 
ceptionally good, all of them, and should 
serve to introduce a new note into the 
recital program. “Casey at the Bat,” 
in particular, should draw the grand- 
stand “rooter” as well as the musical fan 
to the concert-hall. 
* + 3 


American 
Humor in 
Song Form 





Sidney Homer 


Two Groups ‘Six Adventures in Joy- 


of Piano land” by William Ber- 
Pieces for wald, and “Summer 
Beginners Days at Deercreek,” by 


Mary O’Hara (John 
Church Co.) each set containing six in- 
dividual numbers, offer the piano 
teacher particularly attractive little 
teaching pieces for beginners. William 
Berwald has already made valuable con- 
tributions to the teaching-piece reper- 
tory, and these six jolly little mood pic- 
tures, from “Wandering gaily along” to 
“A Pony-ride homeward,” are all they 
should be for their purpose. The 
O’Hara numbers, between Grades One 
and Two, have each a definite technical 
object: “In a Birch Canoe” presents 
broken chords; “A Tale of Long Ago,” 
rhythm and forearm attack; “Swaying 
Boughs,” legato and pedaling; “A 
Wish,” tone production; “The Sunset 
Dance,” finger agility, and “The Wind 
and the Swallows,” keyboard agility. 
None of the pieces introduce octaves. 


* * * 


A Home “In the Wee Little Home 
Song by I Love” (G. Ricordi & 
Geoffrey Co.), by Geoffrey 
O’Hara O’Hara, put forth for 


high and low voice, is 
one of those simple, direct ballads which 
this composer writes with such apt pre- 
science of what the popular taste de- 


mands. The words are by Gordon 
Johnstone. 

* * * 
An Old Alfred Moffat, than 
English whom there are few bet- 
Melody ter adapters of older 


music for modern use, 
has arranged a charming and ap- 
propriate piano accompaniment for the 
old English tune, “Hush-a-ba’ Birdie, 
Croon, Croon” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 
The melody itself, with the lilting rise 
and fall of its six-eight vocal line, is 
delightfully singable, and Mr. Moffat’s 
accompaniment is well-rounded without 
being too full. 


This Space Is Reserved to Advertise 
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From a Isidor Philipp, the dis- 
Parisian tinguished French pian- 
Piano ist and composer, of the 
Sketch-Book faculty of the Paris 


Conservatoire, is_ best 
known in this country, perhaps, by his 
splendid technical monographs on _ oc- 
taves, double-notes, chromatic scales and 
other difficulties of pianoforte technique. 
His “Impressions et Souvenirs, 1914- 
1918,” Op. 57, nine little pieces for 
piano (Composers’ Music Corporation), 
issued in two books, reveal him in quite 
another light. 

These crystal-clear, beautifully ex- 
pressed and expressive little moods and 
fancies in no wise 
suggest the great 
technician. Such 
numbers as_ the 
sorrowful “2 Aout, 


1914,” “Espér- 
ance,” ‘“Prome- 
nade d’un_ Soli- 
taire,” ‘‘Papillon” 
and the “Barca- 
rola”—it pictures 


a gondola-ride on 
the ‘small canals,” 
forallthese charm- 
ing numbers are 
miniatures— seem, 
offhand, to be con- 
nected with the fa- 
mous authority on 
piano mechanism 
only in so far as their perfection of pian- 
istic presentat‘on is concerned. The 
candor and _ innocence of “Fleur 
d’Alsace,” eight measures in length, of 
the “Pastorale” and ‘‘Mélancolie” have 
all the charm of Stephen Heller’s naiveté, 
and recall the fact that Philipp was once 
his pupil. The ninth and concluding 
piece, a brisk, snappily rhythmed little 
“Tempo di Marcia,” is a trifle more 
difficult than its predecessors, but not 
really taxing. The publishers have 
issued the two books in very attractive 
and artistic form, and as lovely little 
exemplars of what the piano vignette 
should be, they deserve warm conmnic..- 
dation. 





Isidor Philipp 


* * * 


Gena Branscombe in her 
“God of the Nations” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
published for soprano or 
tenor, mezzo-soprano or baritone, and 
also ‘as a duet for high and low voice, 
has written a fine vocal hymn, one that 
gives proof of real inspiration in its mel- 
odic concept and harmonic development, 
a ringing expressive song. It has been 
set to a finely altruistic text, and in view 
of the effect words and music might pos- 
sibly have had, it is a pity it was not 
sung recently at Geneva. 


A Hymn to 
“The God of 
the Nations’”’ 


An “Seven Russian Pieces” 
All-Russian (London: Joseph Wil- 
Album for liams, Ltd.) for violon- 
the ’Cellist cello and piano accom- 

paniment, edited by W. 
E. Whitehouse, is an attractive collection 
of seven original numbers, not arrange- 
ments, by Russian composers, for ’cel- 
lists. There is an “In Modo Antico,” 
by Boukinik, a “Romance by Tchere- 
shyneff, a “Mélodie Arabe” by Gla- 
zounow, an “Air” and a “Gavotte” 
by Laddislas Aloiz, and a “Mélodie’”’ and 
“Chanson Triste” by Pachulski. The 
numbers have been well chosen with a 
view to contrast and color, and are very 
playable and effective. They are not 
without the Muscovite tang and flavor, 
and should represent a distinct gain for 
the ’cellist in search of novel program 
pieces. 

i 6" 
Two “The Sun Is In _ the 
Unaffected Sky” and “If I Were a 
Little Songs Bird” (Schroeder & 

Gunther) are the titles 
of two expressively melodic and singable 
vocal numbers by Mabel Besthoff, which 


Singers Who Sing Our Publications 


HARLOW 


Soprano 


sang at her latest engagement at Lima, Ohio 


“BLACKBIRD’S SONG” 
CYRIL SCOTT 


“I WANT TO BE READY” 
H. T. BURLEIGH 


G. RICORDI & CO.,, Inc. 


14 East 43rd Street, New York 





should be useful for teaching purposes. 
The first-named song is issued for high 
and low voice. 


ok * ok 
A Song Unless we err, Earl 
From Towner’s “When I Go 
California Home,” for low voice, 


has already been con- 
sidered in these columns with the ap- 
pearance of the original high voice edi- 
tion. “Little Rose ” (Towner Brothers) 
by the same composer, to a lyric by Fred 
R. Chenault, is a full-flavored, senti- 
mental melody of distinctly pleasing ap- 
peal, facile and emotional in a directly 
tuneful way. It has been issued for 
medium voice. 


* * * 
Something “By the Brook” (Oliver 
for the Ditson Co.) by Helena 
Harp Stone Torgerson, is a 


harp solo written in 
that stringed instrument’s most idio- 
matic style, an effective rippling pro- 
gramatic piece, with a lyric melody 
floating above underlying arpeggios. 


* * * 


Folk-Tunes “A Collection of Folk- 
for the Tunes” (Carl Fischer) 
Pianoforte harmonized and _ar- 


ranged for the piano by 
Dorothy H. Seymour, includes thirty- 
one folk-airs, simply arranged with a 
special eye to phrasing, and the cul- 
tivation of good taste in the young 
child player. Miss Seymour has done 
her work with real musical intelligence 
and a fine impartiality—nations both 
within and without the League being 
represented by some of their choicest 
folk-melodies. 


* * * 
An Irish “When May Is Turnin’ 
Song by to June” (M. Witmark 
Arthur Penn & Sons) by Arthur A. 


Penn, smiles’ through 
with the composer’s customary happy 
faculty in the invention of a light and 
pleasing ballad-tune. It should please 


many. 
* * *K 

Two “A Song of the Un- 

Contrasting afraid” by Alfred D. 

Songs G. Wathall and “Forget 


the Night,” by A. Buzzi- 
Peccia (Oliver Ditson Co.), offer a de- 
cided contrast. Both are fine songs; but 
while Signor Buzzi-Peccia exploits Ta- 
gore’s five lines of verse with all the 
beauty of a slender, tenuous, yet vivid 
and emotionally powerful melodic line, 
Mr. Wathall gives Kendall Banning’s 
really fine dramatic poem its true musi- 
cal context of ringing, march-time tune, 
with a full-toned and sharply rhythmed 
accompaniment. Both songs are pub- 
lished for medium and low voice, but we 
should say that in the case of “A Song 
of the Unafraid,” the edition for bass in 
F Minor must have been the original 
one. 


+ * x 
Quality Two slumber songs for 
in the high or medium voice, 
Cradle-Song “See, What a Wonderful 


Smile,” and ‘“Clenched 
Little Hands” (G. Schirmer), written 
to poems of Alfred Noyes, by Elizabeth 
Coolidge, offer convincing proof that a 
song-form which has been so largely ex- 
ploited as that of the cradle-song still 
offers new possibilities of expressive mu- 
sical charm and individual viewpoint, if 
only the composer’s own imagination be 
adequate. Both poems have been de- 
lightfully set, their melodies are speak- 
ing and tender, with a note of personal 
intimacy, a deft and sure imaginative 
touch which cannot help but appeal. 
“See, What a Wonderful Smile,” in par- 
ticular, is a very lovely little song, and 
the poet could ask for no better setting 
of his text. F. H. M. 


* * 


Cyril Scott, “Young Hearts” (G. Ri- 
for Children cordi & Co.) Cyril Scott 
and calls his two little al- 
Grownups bums of piano pieces for 

children, pieces that the 
old-fashioned piano teacher will not un- 
derstand. But there are enough new- 
fashioned ones, we hope, to appreciate 
them. Mr. Scott believes the youngsters 
should be given an opportunity to fill 
their ears with the harmonies of our 
day in their earliest “pieces.” And to 
that end he has supplied these ten com- 
positions, issued five each in album form. 
The first album bears a dedication “To 
Mrs. Kendal, my first teacher” and in- 





cludes ‘“Sea-Saw,” “Lament for 
Broken Doll,” “Musical Box,” ‘Eve, 
Prayer” and “Quick March.” In the 
ond book, dedicated to the composer’s 
tle nieces, Hilda and Kathleen, we 
“March of a Tin Soldier,” “Su 
Morn,” “Concertina,” ‘Loneliness”’ 
“The Boy with the Pipes.” 
A careful examination reveals 

Mr. Scott has put into these little pi: 


many of them only a page in length, i 


same personal note that we find in 
other music. The “Evening Pra; 


} 


and “Loneliness” are eceptional } :: 


The pieces are nicely fingered and proy, 


that it is possible to write easy teach 
pieces of musical interest and merit, 
stead of the terrible pieces that so m: 
composers write by the thousand 

this purpose and then excuse themse! 
when charged with writing “piffie” 
saying that easy teaching pieces { ) 
children must have obvious harmo) i 
quality, so that the child can understa 
them. Bosh! 


For grown-ups: “Pensoso,” the third of 


a set of ‘“‘Three Pastorals,” for piano i 
delectable Allegretto moderato in 
Major, one of those wistful pieces t}).: 
their composer knows so well how :) 
write. It is not difficult to play. ‘Ap 
English Waltz,” dedicated to Percy 
Grainger, is on the other hand a con- 
cert-piece in every way. It is brilliant 
from its opening measures and works u) 
to several stunning climaxes. The co)y- 
right marks on it indicate that it is an 
earlier work, which appears here in 2 
new edition. Nevertheless it is stamped 
with its composer’s individuality and w’|! 
be greatly admired, when played up to 
tempo with a lot of bravura. 


* * * 
Ivor Gurney In a recent issue we 
Sets commented on the songs 
Thomas of a young” English 
Nashe’s composer, Ivor Gurney 
“Spring” by name. The song, 


“Spring” (London: Win- 
throp Rogers, Ltd.), one of a set of 
four, was omitted 
in the _ package 
sent us. It has 
now come and it 
proves to be as 
fine a song in 
every way as its 
competitors, “Un- 
der the Greenwood 
Tree,” “Orpheus 
with His Lute” 
and “Tears.” Here 
is real genius for 
song writing, ful! 
and natural, mel- 
odic beauty, and a 
technical skill that 
is most satisfying, 





Ivor Gurney 


We shall expect 

big things of Mr. Gurney. 
* * * 

Another Following his fine set- 
Song of ting of Sara Teas- 
Worth by dale’s “Flames”  Hor- 
Horace ace Johnson gives us 
Johnson another song of un- 


questionable merit in his 
“Thy Dark Hair” (Carl Fischer). 1t \s 
a serenade @ la habafiera, a brief three- 
page song, Moderato, non troppo alley’, 
built on nicely chisseled melodic lines, 
supported in every instance by har 
monies that enhance its charm. 11s 
kind of song, we do not get very often 
from our active composers. And Mr". 
Johnson in supplying one has offered 
singers a song that is light in feeling 
and texture and that because of it wil! 
lend to its companions in a group ju‘! 
the contrast they need. The song }s |* 
sued for high and low voices. 

* * * 


Mme. The much admired me. 
Poldowski’s Poldowski, now in thls 
Version of country on a visit, [4s 
“Soir” done a charming song }! 

her “Soir” (Lonaon: 
J. & W. Chester, Ltd.), which '} 
strangely enough written for a mewlU'" 


voice, piano and oboe d’amore, or as t'* 
printed copy prefers to call it “haut 
d’amour.” The oboe of love, if yo! 
please! The poem is Albert Samai"s 
and Mme. Poldowski’s music is rate: 
better than her average, a bit mor 
closely knit, though there are loose ©: 
here, too. One cannot tell whether 
song is complete without the oboe Pp: 
as sections of it are included in ‘he 
piano accompaniment, while other )0" 
tions are missing. In any case, it )" 
have to make its effect on audiences, W‘ 
fear, without the accompaniment ° 
obbligato of the oboe d’amore, as ‘© 
latter are not to be found everywh:' 
And the Poldowski songs are S'"5 
everywhere, aren’t they? There 1s * 
dedication on the song which reads: 

mon mari.” a. & 
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MANY CELEBRITIES VISIT MINNEAPOLIS 





Concerts Aplenty Prove City a 
Real Music Center— 
Orchestra Active 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 10.—Musi- 
cal fare has been rich and plenteous 
during a period marked by almost daily 
concerts of importance by visiting and 
local artists. The Orchestral Art So- 
ciety, William MacPhail, conductor, 
gave its first concert of the season be- 
fore a large audience in the auditorium 
of the West-High School. Clara Williams, 
soprano, was the visiting artist. The 
Minneapolis Symphony, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, and the Thursday Musical 
organization have also been active. R. 
H. Horgan by presenting Pavlowa in 
three performances has given pleasing 
variety to the season. 

Three fine pianists have played with 
the Minneapolis Orchestra, Katharine 
Goodson made a complete conquest with 
the Brahms Concerto, making her sixth 
appearance with the organization. Fan- 
nie Bloomfield Zeisler won sincere ad- 


. miration by her performance of Ruben- 


stein’s Concerto, No. 4, in D Minor, Op. 
70, and with several additions to her pro- 
grammed numbers. Edward Collins ap- 
peared in an _ all-Tchaikovsky program, 
playing the Concerto No. 1, in B Flat 
Minor, before a large audience of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis admirers. 

Of the singers who have recently ap- 
peared at the orchestral concerts, Alice 
Zepelli was pronouncedly successful in 
the judgment of an audience which was 
quite moved by the appealing quality of 
the voice, the dramatic character of the 
singer’s work and the grace of a pleas- 
ing personality. Myrna Sharlow made 
her first appearance with the orchestra 
in the “King of Thule” and “Jewel 
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Song” from Gounod’s “Faust” and in 
Micaela’s air from “Carmen.” These 
were pleasing contributions of a sweet- 
voiced singer whose mastery of routine 
and modest demeanor were marked at- 
tributes of her art. Anita Carranza, 
soprano, was introduced to a Minneapolis 
audience in a rendition of Verdi’s “Ah, 
fors e lui” and Meyerbeer’s “Shadow 
Song.” A pleasant voice and an agree- 
able manner made friends for the singer 
and brought her prolonged applause. 
Louis Wolff, one of the valuable new 
men in the string section of the orches- 
tra, appeared as soloist in an admirable 
performance of the Vieuxtemps’s Con- 
certo for Violin, No. 4, in D Minor. 
He revealed ripe musicianship, good tone 
and advanced technique. The orches- 
tra has done excellent work at these con- 
certs, presenting widely varied _ pro- 
grams under Mr. Oberhoffer’s artistic 
direction. 

Arthur Koerner, composer-pianist, 
and Marie Gjertsen-Fischer, interpreter, 
were presented by the Thursday Musical 
in a program of “Spoken Sengs” before 


an admiring gathering. The program 
was truly novel and included a group of 
Old Chinese lyrics, excerpts from 
Shakespeare, Longfellow and Tagore, 
all of serious content, and a humorous 
parody on poems by Phoebe Cary. Mr. 
Koerner played his own accompanimen- 
tal music while Mrs. Fischer employed 
her interpretative gifts and _ trained 
vocal powers with artistic results. Mr. 
Koerner and Mrs. Fischer are Minne- 
sota people and their work is highly 
thought of at home as well as in the 
many cities, East and West, where they 
have appeared. 

The third annual performance of “The 
Messiah,” by St. Mark’s augmented 
choir, Stanley R. Avery, conductor, was 
accomplished under favorable  condi- 
tions and with splendid results. Given 
first in St. Mark’s it was repeated in 
Westminster Church, Harry Phillips 
conducting on the latter occasion. The 
two choirs united made a chorus of 
eighty voices. Mildred Ozias deVries, 
soprano; Palmer Jaffray and Walter 
Mallory, tenors, and Ray R. Morehouse, 
baritone, were soloists engaged. G. 
A. Thornton of St. Clement’s Church, St. 
Paul, was at the organ. F. L. C. B. 





REFUSES ONE GERMAN 





Wilmington, Del., Acclaims Mme. Schu- 
mann Heink, Who Appears with 
George Morgan 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Jan. 8.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink sang at the Audito- 
rium, under direction of Thomas Hill of 


this city before a large, enthusiastic audi- 
ence on Jan. 3. She was assisted by 
George Morgan, baritone. Katherine 
Hoffmann was accompanist. 

Request was made that Mme. Schu- 
mann Heink sing Schubert’s “Erl King” 
and Nevin’s “Rosary.” She gave the 
latter, but declined to do the German 
song, fearing that some might take of- 
fense, and believing that if it were sung in 
English it would lose much of its effect. 
She did, however, sing “Silent Night” in 
German to marked applause. Her prin- 
cipal items were Bach’s “My Heart Ever 
Faithful,” “Oh, Mon Fils,” from “Le 
Prophéte;” a set of five songs by La 


SONG; SINGS ANOTHER 


Forge; “His Lullaby,” by Carrie Jacobs 
Bond; Chadwick’s “The Danza;” Arditi’s 
“Bolero”; Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” and Lieu- 
rance’s “Indian Love Song.” It was eight 
years ago that Wilmington previously 
heard Mme. Schumann Heink, and her 
triumph on this latest occasion was 
greater than before. 

Mr. Morgan was a gratifying success. 
He gave the “Pilgrim’s Song,” by Tchai- 
kovsky ,and “Mai” by Reynold Hahn, 
among other items. 

Mme. Hoffmann was astonished to find 
that her work as accompanist to Mme. 
Schumann Heink here eight years ago 
had been remembered. Following the con- 
cert she was greeted by a number of the 
audience desirous of expressing apprecia- 
tion of her work. 

Coming closely after the concert by 
Mme. Galli-Curci, who was also presented 
by Mr. Hill, the appearance of Mme. 
Schumann Heink has served further to 
emphasize the possibilities of Wilming- 
ton for concert giving. . 





LIGHT OPERA IN CINCINNATI 





Minnie Tracey Instrumental in Success 
of Three Productions 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 14.—Several recent 
operatic performances here have owed 
much to the interest and earnest efforts 
of Minnie Tracey, the well-known singer 
and teacher of voice. “Pinafore,” which 
was given two highly successful per- 
formances by the Hyde Park Opera As- 
sociation, is to be repeated on Jan. 15 at 
the Emery Auditorium. Will Reeves is 
the conductor and producer of the pro- 
duction. Five Tracey pupils were chosen 
for the leading parts, Helene Kerring, 
and Edna Engelhardt, sopranos; Char- 
lotte McCoy, contralto; Ferdinand 
Raine, tenor, and John Drury, basso. 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Mau. 
rice Joseph, the initial presentation of 
“Priscilla; or, the Pilgrim’s Proxy,” a 
comic opera in two acts, with lyrics by 
Henry D. Coolidge and music by Thomas 
Whitney Surrette, was made at the 
Emery Auditorium, on the evening of 
Jan. 5. Miss Tracey undertook the 





‘‘Miss Bobby”’ 


LER 


SOPRANO 


Scores Emphatic Success in Her Costume Recital of Songs for Young and 
Grown-Up Children, Princess Theater, Dec. 30, 1920 


‘‘Looked like a really little girl, and sang like a big one.’-—-New York Times. 
“A real talent for interpretation.”-—-New York Herald. 








“An artist in her line.””,—New York World. 





“Atmosphere Miss Besler certainly achieved.’-—-New York Sun. 
“A graceful sense of comedy.””—New York Evening Mail. 








“Particularly well equipped for the line of work in which she has elected to 
specialize, having a delightful soprano voice of wide range and unusual flexi- 
bility, a most engaging stage presence, and a love of humanity in general and 
children in particular.’”,-—-New York Morning Telegraph. 
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coaching and general direction, Mrs. 
Lillian Tyler-Plogstedt, with Mrs. Ruth 
Spritz Greenfield as her assistant, ac- 
companied at the rehearsals. Haline 
Feodorova composed and mounted the 
dances. Adolf Hahn conducted the per- 
formance. The production won much 
favor by the merits both of the work 
itself and of the presentation. 

Finally, a miracle play in the style 
of the twelfth century, with musical set- 
tings by Paul Bliss, was staged and pro- 
duced by Miss Tracey for the benefit of 
the Children’s Home, at the Woman’s 
Club on the evening of Jan. 12. Miss 
McCoy, Miss Engelhardt, Mr. Raine and 
Mr. Drury were again heard in it. 





Lindquist and MacDonald Admired in 
Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 27.—The princi- 
pal musical event of the week was the 
concert given by Albert Lindquist, tenor, 
and Robert MacDonald, pianist, under 
the auspices of Ellison-White at the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. Mr. Lindquist has a 
beautiful tenor voice. Two Handel num- 
bers were sung with fine effect. Mr. 
MacDonald displayed excellent technique 
in his solos and PES 





“Messiah” Given for First Time in 
Houston, Tex., by Ellison Van Hoose 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 15.—On Sunday 
evening, Dec. 26, with a chorus of seventy 
carefully selected voices and four ex- 
cellent soloists, Handel’s “The Messiah” 
was first heard by a Houston audience. 
The soloists were Elva Kalb, soprano; 
Mrs. Virgie Hardee Gillan, alto; T. M. 
Forsyth, tenor, and C. G. Elliott, bass, 
all of whom sang splendidly and with the 
true spirit of the work. The entire per- 
formance was under the direction of 
Ellison Van Hoose with Louise Daniel 
as organist. W. Hz. 


Under the conductorship of Joseph 
Knecht the Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra 
of twenty-five pieces was heard in con- 
cert on the evening of Jan. 16 with B. 
Posner, violinist, as soloist. 
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Miss Craft Remains 
at Home in Spite 
of Foreign Offers 











Marcella Craft, Soprano, Successful at 
Home and Abroad, Prefers to Sing for 
American Audiences 


Marcella Craft recently received a 
tempting offer to sing in the south of 
France, including Monte Carlo, but she 
evidently prefers to work in her own 
country, as she has declined to make the 


trip across the Atlantic. It is a case of 
things being equal so far as the apprecia- 
tion of audiences is concerned, for Miss 
Craft is well known abroad and as well 
liked as she is in her own country. In 
spite of former successes she has refused 
offers from England and Germany at 
various times, for she is in the happy 
position of finding plenty to do in the 
United States. Because of the demand 
for her services she has decided to spend 
the next few years in America. 

_ This artist, who has been successful 
in opera and concert, is one of the few 
Americans who, after receiving a train- 
ing and building a European reputation 
in music, have returned home to estab- 
lish themselves in the favor of the pub- 
lic. In Europe she did much notable 
work, creating such réles as the Countess 
Gil in “The Secret of Suzanne,” Madama 
Butterfly, and Salomé for Munich. Both 
in Germany and Italy she achieved much 
success in these and other parts. 

Miss Craft has made a study of sev- 
eral languages, but she is no advocate 
of a relentless rule for song in the origi- 
nal tongue. On the contrary she is a 
firm. believer that songs, whatever their 
origin, can be given adequate interpreta- 
tion in the vernacular of any country. 
She points out that in Germany the old 
Scotch, Irish and English songs so very 
popular with audiences are almost in- 
variably sung in German. So far as her 
operatic studies are concerned she sings 
such roles as Elsa, Marguerite, Butter- 
fly, Violetta and Mimi in English, Ger- 
man, French and Italian. 








SUMMY’S CORNER 





Organists and Choir Leaders will be glad to know 
about a new arrangement of 


The Palms (Faure) 


arranged by William Lester for Baritone or Con- 
tralto solo with Chorus of mixed yoices and organ 
accompaniment, Summy’s Octavo Edition No. 1249. 
Pr. .12 


For Easter Service we recommend several Anthems 
that are brilliant in effect, yet within the capabil- 
ities of the average choir. 

NOW IS CHRIST RISEN 
DEAD. By John A. West. 
No. 11138. 

AS IT BEGAN TO DAWN. 
No. 1171. 


FROM THE 
Summy’s Octavo Ed. 


By Chas. Bochau. 


An Anthem that is especially melodious and not 
difficult is 
PSALM OF EASTERTIDE. 
Summy’s Octayo Ed. No. 1166. 


By E. V. Hull. 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
64 East Van Buren St., Chicago. 
Eastern Agency: Harold Flammer, 

56 W. 45th Street, New York City. 
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“Thought-balanced Technique’ 


Key to Bostonian’s Pedagogy 








Elizabeth Siedorff, Pianist, 
Explains Workings of 
Her Principle 


OSTON, Jan. 3.—Elizabeth Siedorff, 

pianist, has made a somewhat un- 
usual reputation for herself, as a spe- 
cialist in American compositions. Her 
répertoire of course includes also works 
by the old masters and exponents of 
various modern schools. Born in Lock- 


port, N. Y., she won local renown in her 
early teens. She pursued her studies at 
the conservatory in that city, and after 
receiving her diploma, she went to Eu- 
rope. While studying abroad, she was 
appointed organist and choir director of 
the American Church in Berlin for two 
summers. She was the first woman ever 
to occupy that post. 

Returning to America just before the 
war broke out, Miss Siedorff set aside a 
period of time for research into the com- 
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Recitals—Concerts. 
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Wolsohn Bureau of ©. H. Falk. 
Personal Representative, 

96 Fifth Ave.. Room 20. New York 
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Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 


327 West 76th Street New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 3430 


MILLER 


Head of Vocal Departments: 
Allentown (Pa.) Conservatory and 
West Side Conservatory, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Creative Modulation Course 
How to create and play 800 dif- 
ferent modulations from any key 
into any key. 

Price: $50.00 by mail, or 
personal instruction. 
Address: 

Effa Ellis Perfield 
414g West 45th Street New York City 
Phone: Bryant 7233. 
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Elizabeth Siedorff, Boston Pianist and 
Teacher 


mon principle which she felt must un- 
derlie the apparently contradictory 
teachings of her six European masters. 

“At last,” she says, “I saw that the 
basis of all was mental. The result ob- 
tained by pianists, as by workers in other 
fields, depends on the right adjustment 
of thought. The mental attitude should 
suffice to balance the finger-tips, relax 
the body as a whole, and permit the hand 
and arm also to take a natural and easy 
position. I developed an original way 
of imparting this idea, which I named 
‘thought-balanced teclinique.’ Its sim- 
plicity has proved of the greatest value 
to me in my teaching. 


Eliminate Physical Obstructions 


“The realization which it induces, that 
the muscles are but subservient forces to 
thought, always makes this ‘thought- 
balance technique’ a responsive medium 
for a player’s expression. In proportion 
to one’s conception of the magnitude of a 
single tone, octave or chord does he have 
the power to play it. He needs to elimi- 
nate physical obstructions, and then he 
will find the channel open from his mind 
to free physical expression. I try never 
to limit the student’s capacity by criti- 
cism. The teacher should always per- 
suade the pupil that he has still greater 
powers than those he already consciously 
displays.” 

Miss Siedorff is the only artist who 
has been engaged for five successive sea- 
sons at the National American Festival 
at Lockport, N. Y. Each year she has 
prepared a new group of American num- 
bers for her appearance. 





Portland Hears May Peterson with Its 
Municipal Organist 


PORTLAND, ME., Jan. 12.—The Christ- 
mas organ concert at the City Hall Au- 
ditorium owed much of its success to the 
appearance of May Peterson, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, as as- 
sisting artist with Dr. Irvin J. Morgan, 
Portland’s municipal organist. A pro- 
gram of liberal length had been ar- 
ranged, and it was consequently re- 
quested that encores should not be de- 
manded. As usual, however, Miss Peter- 
son had to give extras. The concert 
opened with the singing of ‘‘Adeste 
Fideles” by the entire audience. Dr. 
Morgan’s chief number was the “Christ- 
mas” Motet of Mozart. 





Amy Grant in Opera Recitals 


The Amy Grant opera recital series at 
the Hotel Plaza on Tuesday afternoons 
are gaining much success. She was 
heard in “The Love of Three Kings” 
Jan. 11, giving the text of this opera 
from memory, accompanied by Ellmer 
Zoller, pianist. The same work was 
given in Rye, N. Y., Jan. 10. 





Fourth Reuter Recital for Boston 


In his annual Boston recital at Jordan 
Hall on Feb. 25, Rudolph Reuter, pian- 


ist ,will present a program made up of 
the Chopin Scherzo in C Sharp Minor; 
Nocturne in E, Op. 62, and the Ballade 
in A Flat; Brahams’s Op. 17, No. 2; Op. 
118, Nos. 1, 2 and 5, and Op. 116, No. 7; 
works of Dohnanyi, Busoni, Liszt and 
Rubinstein, and American compositions 
by Borowski, Marion Bauer and A. 
Walter Kramer. This will be Mr. Reu- 
ter’s fourth recital in Boston. 


February a Busy Month for Levitzki 


The month of February will be one of 
the most active that Mischa Levitzki 
has ever had and it will be his last month 
in the East until the season of 1922-23, 
for early in March he goes to the Pacific 
Coast, playing in Cincinnati, Denver and 
other cities en route. His February 
dates include seven appearances with 
orchestra; on the 2d in New York with 
the Detroit Symphony, on the 10th and 
11th with the Boston Symphony in Bos- 
ton, on the 18th and 19th in Pittsburgh 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, and on 
the 25th and 26th with the same organi- 
zation in its home series in Philadelphia. 
In addition he will give recitals in Troy, 
N. Y.; Milton, Mass.; Holyoke, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh and Chicago. 


Youngstown, Ohio, Hears Tarasova in 
First Sunday Concert 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Jan. 10:—The 
singing of Nina Tarasova was the fea- 
ture of a Sunday concert given recently. 
The occasion was experimental so far as 
Sunday concerts in Youngstown are 
concerned, and the audience, for this 
reason, was smaller than is customarily 
attracted by a musical event. This is 
regrettable indeed, for Mme. Tarasova’s 
work was highly artistic, and her Rus- 
sian songs made up one of the most en- 
joyable programs heard this season. 

Another recent event that created a 
very favorable impression was the joint 
recital of Cantor Josef Shlisky and 
Michel Guiskoff, violinist, with Evelyn 
Bloch, of Youngstown, as accompanist. 


The Votichenkos in Monte Carlo 


Mr. and Mrs. Sasha Votichenko spent 
the New Year in Monte Carlo. They 
will return to Paris at the end of the 
month for a short stay. Then Mr. Voti- 
chenko will tour through the south of 
France where he will give many tym- 
panon recitals, featuring French music 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. He will be assisted by Jean De 
Bonnefon, celebrated French author and 
playwright, who will speak on the sub- 
ject of “The Origin of Music and Its 
Influence on History.” 

On Dec. 16, Mr. Votichenko gave a 
recital in Paris at the Salle Pleyei. 


Maier and Pattison to Play Twice in 
Pittsburgh 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison have been 
engaged by the Pittsburgh Friends of 
Music to give one of their concerts of 
music for two pianos in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Schenley on Jan. 16. Al- 
though this will be their first appearance 
in Pittsburgh they are already engaged 
for a second concert in the Heyn series 
during the season of 1921-22. Other 
new bookings for them secured by Dan- 
iel Meyer during the past week include 
recitals for ‘the Woman’s City Club of 
Haverhill, Mass., on Jan. 18, and in the 
subscription concerts at Summit, N. J., 
Jan. 27. 


Mildred Wellerson Plays at Elmira, N. Y. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Jan. 4.—Mildred Wel- 
lerson, the ten-year-old ’cellist, was cor- 
dially received both as soloist and com- 
poser in her concert given on Dec. 30. 
Requests were made for a reappearance 
here in the near future. 





J. E. Conterno Quickly Established Hi, 
self in Musical Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Jan. 15.—The Ha 
vey Hubbel Concert Band, numberi) 
sixty players, Dr. Giovanni E. Conten 
conductor, which has _ been heard 
numerous concerts during the fall a 
early winter, has made an excellent i 
pression at all of its appearances. T 
band has given regular concerts at t 
State Street Arena and under the ai 
pices of Ambulance Company, No. 3, 
the Fourth Regiment, C. S. G., at t 
Armory. Dr. Conterno, who has be 
in Bridgeport only since last May, h 
already become one of the prominent m 
sical figures of the city, and the Bridg 
port Symphony, under his conductorsh 
is already proving its excellence. 
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CANTON ADMIRES LEVITZKI 





\udience Enthused by Pianist’s Rare 
Playing 

CANTON, OHIO, Jan. 5.—The playing of 
Mischa Levitzki at the Auditorium on 
Monday night afforded music lovers a 
great treat. Of all pianists who have 
visited Canton, none ever enthused the 
audience to a greater degree. Levitzki’s 
art compelled admiration. He gave the 
Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue, the 
“Appassionata” Sonata, Sehulz-Evler 
arrangement of the “Blue Danube” in a 
splendid manner, the Beethoven Sonata 
being particularly effective. In other 
works he showed no less ability than in 
his treatment of the greater classics. 
Seemingly reluctant to accede to encore 
demands, he only gave one extra, the 
Schubert-Tausig March Militaire. 

The only other concert during the 
holiday season was given by the Heidel- 
burg University Glee Club and an im- 
provised orchestra of twenty-five men 
from the Cleveland and Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony orchestras, assisted by Gregory 
Zuinwisky, former member of the New 
York Philharmonic and the Russian 
Symphony orchestra. There was also a 
chorus of fifty voices led by William 
Strassner, supervisor of schools. 

R. L. M. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 

CHICAGO, Jan. 8.—John B. Miller is 
one of the soloists in the presentation of 
“The Messiah” which will be given by 
the Marshall Field Choral Society this 
Wednesday. Rose Lutiger Gannon also 
will be one of the soloists. Charpentier’s 
“Louise” will be given by the college, 
Jan. 15 under the direction of Edoardo 
Sacerdote. Edward Collins won marked 
suecess with his performance at the con- 
cert of the Minneapolis Symphony in 
Minneapolis last Sunday. 

Three of next season’s bookings are 
those of Florence Easton, Serge Proko- 
feff and Josef Stopak to appear in 
Cleveland in the Bernardi Concert 
Course. 








Rosario Scalero: 


an Appreciation 








How the Distinguished The- 
orist of the Mannes Faculty 
Leads His Pupils Through 
the Musical Evolution of the 


Race 
By CHARLES HAUBIEL 


OSARIO SCALERO stands in the 

forefront of the day’s great teachers 
of the theory of music. America’s grati- 
tude is due to David Mannes, head of the 
David Mannes Music School, for bring- 
ing Mr. Scalero to this country. He 
came in the fall of 1919 to take charge 
of the department of theory in the 
School, and then many students 


have come under his tutelage. 

Mr. Scalero has a wonderful faculty of 
imparting knowledge and inspiring his 
pupils, and this finds its material coun- 
terpart in his system of teaching. Be- 
lieving that harmony should be to the 
individual pupil what it has been to the 
race, the fruit of contrapuntal music, he 
starts the student immediately on two- 
part counterpoint. From the ability to 
write a well-formed melody against a 
given cantus firmus, the student prog- 
resses gradually to more complex work. 
He must learn to use more and more 
voices until he reaches double choruses, 
the different kinds of canon, the fugue, 
the motet, and freer vocal and instru- 
mental forms. All the work must be 
done in strict contrapuntal style. And 
this style Mr. Scalero develops in the 
individual pupil in a parallel way to that 
in which it was elaborated by the great 
Italians of the sixteenth century. Har- 
mony is thus a subsidiary value in his 
teaching. When he can make every part 
melodious in itself and diversified in 


since 


rhythm and direction from every other 
part with which it is combined in the 
contrapuntal whole, the pupil has gained 
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Rosario Scalero, Distinguished Italian 
Composer and Theorist 


an empiric command of harmony with- 
out studying it as a separate branch. 
Surely it was teaching of this creative 
sort which fostered the great music 
which has come down to us from Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms. 


Daily Contrapuntal Practice 


One of the points which Mr. Scalero 
particularly stresses is the necessity of 
daily contrapuntal practice. Beethoven 
and Brahms not only did not despise 
such practise but depended heavily on it. 
Surely even interpretative artists would 
avail themselves of its benefit if they 
knew how much it would deepen their 
appreciation of the classics which they 
must play. Such discipline, far from 
quenching the vital spark, fans it into 
a steady flame. The old masters’ origi- 
nality survived a much more grilling 
discipline than the composers of the 
present must undergo, for these, as Mr. 
Sealero puts it, are times when “every- 
thing is allowed”—everything which is 
grows naturally out of what has gone 
before. When writing for voices is mas- 
tered, instruments are taken up by the 
student of composition, and so he re- 
ecapitulates the course of musical evolu- 
tion up to the free style which prevails 
to-day. . 


Robert Braun Gives Lecture-Recital for 
Women’s Club of Reading, Pa. 
READING, PA., Jan. 10.—Robert Braun, 
the pianist-lecturer, gave an interesting 
program of piano numbers with explana- 
tory remarks before the Women’s Music 


Club at the home of Mrs. E. Caro 
Shafer recently. Mr. Braun’s numbers 
included works of both Russian and 


American composers. 


TRIUMPHS AT TORONTO 





Tetrazzini Receives Warmest of Wel- 
comes From Capacity Audience 
TORONTO, CAN, Jan. 7.—Luisa Tetraz- 
zini was enthusiastically received when 
she appeared at Massey Hall on Jan. 6 


under the local managetmnent of I. E. 
Suckling. The concert was one of the 


big successes of the season, the audi- 
torium being filled to capacity and sev- 
eral hundred persons finding seats on the 
platform. 

Mme. Tetrazzini was greeted with tu- 
multuous applause on each appearance 
and responded to demands for extra num- 
bers with much generosity. Her princi- 
pal items were the “Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto” and the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia.” This was her first appearance 
here since 1914 and time seems to have 
dealt very kindly with her voice. She 
was assisted by Francesco Longo, pian- 
ist; Max Gegna, ’cellist, and J. Henir 
Bove, flautist, all three doing their parts 
in excellent style. 

The last of the season’s “Tuesday Nine 
o’Clocks” at the Jenkins Art Gallery on 
Jan. 4 was well attended. The Ham- 
bourg Trio were heard to good advan- 
tage and Campbell-McInnes gave a num- 
ber of songs in pleasing manner. In 
Handel and Bach works Jan and Boris 
Hambourg and Mr. Reeves made a 
pleasing combination. Boellmann’s Son- 
ata for piano and ’cello, played by Senor 
Guerrero and Boris Hambourg, was a 
feature of the evening. W. J. B. 


“Pay-as-You Enter” Benefit Concert at 
Providence, R. I. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 6.—A Carol 
Sing and “Pay-as-You-Enter” concert 
was given recently for the benefit of the 
Eleanor Beeckman Fund for the poor 
of the State, at the Strand Theater un- 
der the auspices of the various musical 
clubs in the city. Solos were offered by 
Luey Marsh, soprano, Ruth Nichols and 
numbers by the Doric Quartet and the 
Swedish Vardandi Chorus. The Musi- 
cians’ Protective Association, under 
Robert Gray, offered orchestral numbers. 
The success of the concert has led those 
interested, to take steps toward making 
it an annual affair. 


Société Philharmonique of Worcester, 
Mass., to Assist Talented Members 


WORCESTER, MAss., Jan. 7.—The So- 
siété Philharmonique, one of the leading 
I‘rench musical organizations in the city, 
will inaugurate on its coming fifth anni- 
versary, a plan to assist talented mem- 
bers in securing a musical education. 
The Société will give a performance of 
Massenet’s work, “The Virgin” and the 
proceeds will be used to defray expenses 
of the member chosen to be beneficiary. 
The leading roéle will be sung by Ray- 
monde Délaunois of the Metropolitan. 
The production will be under the conduc- 
torship of Dr. A. J. Harpin. 

W. Percival Monger, formerly publicity 
manager for various musical enterprises, 
has been commissioned by the Dutch 
Legation to write a book setting forth the 
influence, both commercial and artistic, 
which Holland has had upon the develop- 
ment of America. 
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50th: 


‘His program included «a Grieg sonata, with Joseph Adler doing his share at the 
piano exgellently; a Paganini concerto, and shorter works, among which the Godow 
sky ‘Valse Macabre’ and Henry Hadley’s ‘Prayer’ especially stood out. The latter ‘ 


number had its first public 
bit of lyric writing.’’ 


performance 


and impressed as an unusually beautiful 
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Reassembles Erie Symphony 
Disbanded During War Years 








Henry B. Vincent Reorganizes 
Orchestra Founded by the 
Late Franz Kohler — Pro- 
grams Planned for Present 
Season—New Philharmonic 
Orchestra Makes First Ap- 
pearance in “Messiah” Per- 


formance. 


RIE, PA., Jan. 8.—The Erie Sym- 
phony Orchestra, originally founded 
by the late Franz Kohler, has been re- 
ganized by Henry B. Vincent, and the 
first of several programs planned for 
the season will be given on Jan. 30 at 
the Academy High School Auditorium, 
under the direction of Mr. Vincent. 
Some years ago it was that Mr. Koh- 
ler resolved to give his home city an or- 
chestra. After much experience as con- 
cert-master and conductor with the Pitts- 


burgh and other orchestras he returned 
to Erie and with characteristic energy 
and enthusiasm gave himself to the for- 
mation and the service of his band. This 
was in the summer of 1913. For three 
years his ability as a musician and 
power as a conductor held the organi- 
zation together and _ several brilliant 
programs were presented. Then the 
war-time calls upon members and the 
health of the leader resulted in dis- 
bandment. ; 

Mr. Kohler’s death followed, but Mr. 
Vincent has come forward to carry on 
his work, and the reconstitution of the 
band must be accepted as a fine tribute 
to the memory of its first leader and or- 
ganizer. Mr. Vincent, director of the 
community opera and drama movement 





Henry B. Vincent, Who Will Conduct the 
Erie Symphony Orchestra Which He 
Has Reassembled 


here, has been working hard in recent 
weeks, has reassembled the former mem- 
bers for rehearsal, and has succeeded in 
obtaining sufficient financ‘al support to 
— launch an orchestra of fifty mem- 
ers. 

Another musical development is the 
formation of the Erie Philharmonic Or- 
chestra with Eugene Haesener as con- 
ductor and Harper Rusterholtz as man- 
ager. The organization made its first 
appearance during the holiday season, 
accompanying the choir of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, which is also un- 
der Mr. Haesener’s direction, in a per- 
formance of “The Messiah.” The first 
concert of orchestral works will be given 
by the new body on Feb. 8. E. M. 


Grant Interprets “Tre Re” at 
Opera Recital 


The fourth in the series of Amy 
Grant’s opera recitals was given in the 
Hotel Plaza on the afternoon of Jan. 11 
before a large number of interested lis- 
teners. Montemezzi’s “The Love of 
Three Kings” was the work chosen for 
this occasion and Miss Grant unfolded 
the story in an arresting manner. She 
recited the text from memory with mu- 
sical settings provided by Ellmer Zoller, 
pianist. Her work revealed much dra- 
matic forcefulness. Clarity in delivery 
was the rule. M. B. S. 


Amy 





Grace Hofheimer and André Benoist in 
Joint Recital at Columbia 


Grace Hofheimer and André Benoist 
were cordially received in an interest- 
ing two-piano recital at Horace Mann 
Auditorium, Columbia University, on the 
evening of Jan. 10. The program in- 
cluded Schumann’s Andante and Varia- 
tions, Mozart’s Sonata, D Major, Saint- 
Saéns’s “Le Rouet d’ Omphale” and Sind- 
ing’s Air and Variations, E Minor, all of 
which were effectively interpreted. The 
auditorium was well filled and the num- 
bers were received with enthusiasm. 


Roderick White Gives Recital 
Washington, L. I. 


PoRT WASHINGTON, L. I., Jan. 10.— 
Roderick White, violinist, appeared in 
recital in the high school auditorium 
under the auspices of the Library Asso- 
ciation on the evening of Jan. 6. Mr. 
White was heard by a large audience 
which expressed delight over his playing. 





in Port 


Besides the Saint-Saéns “Rondo Capri- — 


cioso” and the unaccompanied Bach Suite 
in A Minor, Mr. White played groups 
of numbers by Pugnani, Kreisler, Cui, 
D’Ambrosio, Wieniawski and Fauré. 
Nicholas DeVore was the accompanist. 





Betsy Lane Shepherd Booked for Six 
Weeks’ Tour 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, has 
been booked for a six weeks’ tour of 
the western states early next fall under 
the local management of Horner and 
Witte of Kansas City. 


see 


NEW YORK TRIO AGAIN 
DISPLAYS ENSEMBLE AR‘ 


Clarence Adler, Mr. Guidi and Mr. Va 
Vliet Provide Splendid Program 
at Second Concert 


The New York Trio, composed of Cla 
ence Adler, pianist; Scipione Guidi, vj 
linist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellis: 
gave its second program of the seas: 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of Jan. + 
again displaying its admirable unde 
standing of ensemble playing. The pr 
gram, which comprised Brahms’ Trio, 0; 
101 in C Minor, Sonata, Op. 19, fo 
Piano and ’Cello by Rachmaninoff, an 
Saint-Saéns’ Trio, Op. 18, in F Majo 
was played with sincerity and devotio: 
which won the approval of the large au 
dience. It is difficult to imagine mor. 
perfect ensemble playing than was hear 
in the first number, although the pian 
part was over-prominent in the firs 
movement. The beautiful Andante wa 
played with beauty of tone and depth o 
feeling. 

In the performance of the sonata wit! 
Mr. Adler, Mr. Van Vliet demonstrate | 
that he is a ’cellist of superior qualitie 
His tone is rich and smooth, and h. 
handles the bow with dexterity ani 
grace. The composition calls for pianis 
tic ability of a high order, and the rx 
quirements were ably met by Mr. Adle) 
The sonata is not only a grateful on: 
for the musicians, but contains a wealth 
of good material, the message of which 
is made clear by such a performance a 
it received upon this occasion. H. C. 








Langenhan Soloist with Salt Lake Cit, 
Forces 


Christine Langenhan, dramatic so- 
prano, who has just completed a tour of 


the Pacific Coast, sang in “The Messiah”’ 
with the Salt Lake Oratorio Society in 
the Tabernacle at Salt Lake City on Jan. 
1 to an audience of over 6000. It was 
the soprano’s first appearance in Salt 
Lake but she became a favorite at once 
and a return engagement has been re- 
quested by the society. 
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Teacher of 
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Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 
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Studio: 25 B. 99th St., New York 
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GRACE ELLIOTT 
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Summer Classes 
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GRACE HOFHEIMER, Pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island 
Phone Tompkinsville 2541 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON : - . 


HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 


Pianiste—Accompaniste—Voice Coaching 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY, ns” 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin ; 
3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
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HUGO KORTSCHAK, Violinist 


Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 





ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


LUCY FEAGIN 


TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 


Pupil of Mrs. Milward Adams 
Carnegie Hall 





Studio 915 Circle 2634 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO 


(Author of ‘‘The Art of Vocalization’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 346 W. 71st St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 


813 West 57th Street New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 
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VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


148 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 2118 
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CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 


(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
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EDMUND J. MYER, Voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Mme. NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


EUGENIO PIRANI, Composis 


Composition 
New York—Steinway Hall, 107 East 14th Street. 
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Mus. Academy. 
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Pianist and Teacher 
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CONCERT ORGANIST 
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Charles Gilbert Spross 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 
New York 
1637 Washington Ave. 
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Italian Diction—Literature—Translation 
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Accompanist—Ensemble Player—Coach 


Late with Manhattan Opera Company and Pavlow: 
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Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 


(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
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Many Engagements for Young 
Artist-Pupils of Hageman 








ESIDES his activities as conductor 
with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
nany, Richard Hageman is being kept 
isier than ever this season with his 
pupils. Many of Mr. Hageman’s young 
artist-pupils are meeting with gratifying 
-jecess. Ralph Angell, who has studied 
the art of accompanying with Mr. Hage- 
man during the last two seasons, has 
heen engaged on Mr. Hageman’s recom- 
mendation as accompanist to Francis 
MacMillen and for a tour with Thelma 
Given. Mr. Angell has also been af- 
forded numerous opportunities of work- 
ine as practise accompanist with the 
vocal artists who are coaching with Mr. 
Hageman. 

Dorothy Francis, the young dramatic 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, who made a successful début this 
season with that organization, is an art- 
ist-pupil of Mr. Hageman’s. She has 
coached all her operatic réles with him 
for three seasons. 

Besides being soloist at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, Grace Kerns, soprano, has 
filled many out-of-town recital dates suc- 
cessfully this winter in New England, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. She is 
also preparing her program for her New 
York recital, at Aeolian Hall, on the 
evening of Jan. 27. 

Grace Northrup, soprano, recently gave 


' her second New York recital at Aeolian 


Hall and has been booked this season by 


the Wolfsohn Bureau as one of its sub- 


4 stitute artists. During the winter, Miss 
' Northrup has sung with success at Mont- 












clair, N. J., for the Commonwealth Club, 
and at Carnegie Hall for the Banks’ Glee 
Club. She is soloist at the Munn Ave- 








nue Presbyterian Church, East Orange, 
N. J., and at Temple Bnai Jeshurum in 
Newark. 

Back from a successful tour, Eleanore 
Brock, coloratura soprano, is preparing 
with Mr. Hageman the program for her 
first New York recital. Miss Brock had 
the distinction of appearing last season 
in joint recitals with Bonci. 

Frieda Klink, mezzo-contralto, is solo- 
ist at the Englewood Presbyterian 
Church and holds the same position at 
the Eighth Avenue Temple in Brooklyn. 
Miss Klink gave her first New York re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on Jan. 11. 

Having made an auspicious début with 
the Chicago Symphony at Ravinia Park 
this fall, Renée Thornton has been en- 
gaged to appear as co-artist with Bonci 
in recital this season. 

Marion Chapin, another artist-pupil of 
Mr. Hageman’s who has been engaged to 
appear with Bonci, made her début in 
Springfield, Mass., with the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, at Mr. Hage- 
man’s suggestion. Miss Chapin will also 
appear during the present season as solo- 
ist at one of the MacDowell Club con- 
certs in Boston and will also sing in 
that city at a concert for the Copley 
Players. She recently gave a recital in 
Holyoke, Mass., and will sing later in 
the season at Mt. Holyoke College. Her 
New York recital is scheduled for the 
latter part of the season. 

Many out-of-town engagements have 
been fulfilled by Henrietta Conrad, dra- 
matic soprano, this season. Miss Con- 
rad will give her second New York re- 
cital early next fall. 

Another dramatic soprano, Marie 
Stapleton Murray, who is coaching at 

















HARRIET 


FOSTER 


Voice Builder and Coach 


“A voice of excellent quality—a strong 
individuality of timbre, mellow and full.”— 
NEW YORK SUN. 





“Discriminating musical taste and a keen 
sense of interpretative value.”—-MORNING 


WORLD. 


“A richness and mellowness which are 
quite unique.”—-EVENING SUN. 





“Voice of considerable volume, range and 
beauty.”— -NEW YORK AMERICAN. 





“Unusual range for the recital platform; 
she interpreted the text with charming ef- 
fect.,—-MORNING TELEGRAPH. 





“Brought out excellently ‘the vocal fluctu- 
ation, the timbre and purity of her softer 
tones.,—NEW YORK EVENING TELE- 
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\ soprano of sterling qualities. 
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VERA CURTIS 


| Soprano. Metropolitan Opera Co. 
ACCLAIMED IN “FAUST,” BOSTON, JAN. 6, 1921 


She has a voice that is round and rich in 
quality, a voice of subtle beauty that woos the ear at once.—Boston Post. 


She sang “The King of Thule” and the “Jewel Song” with all the tenderness, 
simple happiness and surprise which the part demands, and in the duet and the 
‘rio portrayed the agony of the betrayed and tormented Marguerite—Boston 


The Marguerite was Vera Curtis, whose singing of the famous “Jewel Song” 
roused great enthusiasm.—Boston Globe. 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Richard Hageman, Noted Coach and 
Conductor 


the Hageman studio, is soloist at Cal- 
vary Church, East Orange, N. J. 

The latest engagement of Jane Cam- 
eron, contralto, who has been coaching 
with Mr. Hageman this winter, is as 
soloist at the Woodman Club concert 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
the evening of Jan. 28. ; 

Louise Lindner has been engaged as 
accompanist on tour with Lenora 
Sparkes of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Mary Bertolet, Florence Busch, 
Elspeth Brownell, Marcella Geon and Lu- 
cille Nadler, all pupils at the Hageman 
studio this winter in the art of accom- 
panying, are being kept busy as prac- 
tise accompanists to the many vocal and 
instrumental artists coaching at the 
studio. They have also been called on 
many times, through Mr. Hageman’s rec- 
ommendation, to act as accompanists at 
musical functions. 





“The Messiah” Sung by Philharmonic 
Society of Bloomington, Ill. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Jan. 10.—— The 
Bloomington Philharmonic Society made 
its second public appearance recently at 
the High School Auditorium in a very 
satisfactory performance of “The Mes- 
siah.” The chorus of about eighty voices 
sang with much spirit and a considerable 
degree of expression under the baton of 
Alfred Hiles Bergen with Mrs. Reeder at 
the piano. The soloists were Mrs. Mable 
Sharp Herdeen, soprano; Mary Welch, 
alto; Arthur Kraft, tenor, and Alfred 
Borroff, bass. C. E. S. 


Harvey Wiley Lectures on MacDowell 
Colony 


CoLuMBuUS, OHIO, Jan. 4.—The lecture 
which he gave last night before the 
Clintonville Music Club at Clintonville, 
near here, had been delivered several 
times before by Harvey Wiley, pianist 
and teacher of this city. Mr. Wiley’s 
subject was “Peterborough and the Mac- 
Dowell Colony.” He first spoke on it 
for the Columbus Women’s Music Club, 
one of the largest organizations of its 
sort. Since then he has delivered it be- 
fore the Orpheus Club, whose members 
presented him with twenty dollars to be 
forwarded to Mrs. MacDowell, for the 
new endowment fund of the Colony. In 
her letter of thanks, Mrs. MacDowell 
stated that this was the first contribu- 
tion to the fund. Mr. Wiley’s lecture wds 
a feature of one of the morning meet- 
ings of the Ministerial Association, in 
Columbus, and it was also heard at Mt. 
Sterling, Ohio. 


‘ 


Czerwonky in Chicago Recital 


CHICAGO, Jan. 8.—Richard Czerwonky, 
violinist, appeared this week in concerts 
in Lyon & Healey Hall, in connection 
with the Duo-Art reproducing piano and 
Victor records. Miss Camerer, soprano, 
and Alice Hamond, soprano, have ap- 
peared on the same programs. F. W. 


PLANQUETTE WORK 
ENCHANTS CAPITAL 


Rollin Bond Leads ‘“‘Chimes of 
Normandy” in Three 
Performances 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12.—Under 
the direction of Rollin Bond the People’s 
National Opera Society presented an 
artistic production of the picturesque 
and romantic opera, “The Chimes of 
Normandy,” for three performances 
during the Christmas holidays. The 
organization is known as “The Wash- 
ingtonians” and boasts of the fact that 
chorus and principals are culled from 
Washington. Through this means home 
talent has been brought to the fore and 
developed, instilling a local pride into 
the society. 


In the presentation of “The Chimes 
of Normandy,” Mr. Bond has maintained 
a high standard. The chorus was ex- 
cellent, singing with freshness and snap. 
The costumes were attractive and the 
staging good. The orchestra, directed 
by Mr. Bond, had been well rehearsed 
and deserves commendation. There were 
no long waits, no lagging in the music, 
and the lighting effects were up to pro- 
fessional standard. Over the whole 
performance there was an esprit de 
corps that made for its big success. 

Estelle Murray handled the role of 
Sepolette with surprising dramatic con- 
ception as well as good vocal accom- 
plishments. Ruth Peter essayed the réle 
of Germaine excellently. Raymond G. 
Moore gave a satisfying impersonation 
of the Marquis, John T. Elliott was 
Gaspard, and Harry Stevens gave a 
traditional interpretation of Jean 
Grenicheux. Others in the cast were: 
Myra Johnson, Elsie Jorss, Marguerite 
Wickersham, Bertha Wev, Edith Gladys 
Hunt, Genevieve Bond, Bernice Stevens, 
Sally Lou Stevens, T. Brooke Amiss, Jr., 
Stephen O. Ford, J. T. Pardee, Ray A. 
Jackman, Ivy Jeanne Stevens. 

The People’s National Opera Society 
is under the auspices of the Civic and 
Community Center of the Washington 
Public Schools and is looked upon as an 
educational offering to the people of 
Washington. As its founder and direc- 
tor, Mr. Bond deserves commendation 
for the progress his organization has 
made within the past two seasons. On 
this occasion “The Chimes of Normandy” 
was presented for three consecutive 
nights. Other operas are planned for 
presentation later in the season. 

W. H. 





Applaud Miss Gunn and Mr. Patton 


NEWBURYPORT, MAss., Jan. 10.—One 
of the most remarkable receptions ever 
accorded musicians here fell to the lot 
of Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, and 
Fred Patton, baritone, when they ap- 
peared in public concert last week for 
the Newburyport Musical Club. To a 
program of goodly proportions they had 
to add several encores. Both artists, 
who were well accompanied by Ernest 
Harrison were afterward entertained at 
a reception by one of the members of 
the club. 


Beulah Beach Makes Successful Appear- 
ance in School Operas 


Beulah Beach, soprano, was enthusias- 
tically received recently as Hdnsel in 
“Hansel and Gretel” at Public School No. 
117 and Erasmus High School. She also 
scored as Micaela in “‘Carmen” in three 
performances. Other appearances _in- 
clude a recital at Public School No. 63, 
on Jan. 12; also in a Carmen perform- 
ance Jan. 18 and another on Jan. 20, 
with more dates to follow. 





— t 


Present Warford Songs at Meeting 


A feature at the last meeting of the 
Daughters of the Empire State, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, was a number of 
Claude Warford’s songs which were ef- 
fectively sung by David Elder, tenor. 
“Dream Song,” “The Gift” and the re- 
cently published “In My Garden” were 
especially well received. 
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. Masia a the Film 
Theatersof New Y ork 


BRILLIANT musical program was 

presented at the Rialto last week. 
The overture was Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Caprice Espagnole,” played by the or- 
chestra under the 
direction of Hugo 
Riesenfeld and 
Lion Vanderheim. 
The vocal numbers 
comprised Proch’s 
“Theme and Varia- 
tions,’ sung by 
Grace Hoffman, so- 
prano, and a Nea- 
politan song sung 
by Edoardo Al- 
bano. Rubi n- 
stein’s “Kamenoi 
Ostrow” was play- 
ed by John Priest 
as an organ solo. 

* * * 


A tabloid musi- 











Ludwig Laurier, . 
Assistant Conductor of _,, “ ° 
the Rialto Orchestra Ca! comedy, with 


soloists, ensemble 
and ballet, was presented as the musi- 
cal feature at the Rivoli. The introduc- 
tion and prayer from “Cavalleria” sung 
by soloists and the Rivoli ensemble with 
orchestral accompaniment, which was 
presented the week previous, was con- 
tinued another week, owing to its popu- 
larity. The organ solo was Callaerts’s 
“Solemn March,” played by Firmin 
Swinnen. 
* * * 
S. L. Rothafel of the Capitol Theater 
presented excerpts from Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin,” comprising the Prelude 


from Act III, played by the orchestra 
under Erno Rapee, the King’s Prayer, 
sung by the ensemble in charge of Wil- 
liam Axt, and the finale from the First 
Act, in which the ballet corps partici- 
pated. This number also served to in- 
troduce to American audiences a new 
Norwegian baritone, Amund _ Sjovik. 
The other solos were sung by Miner Rob- 
erts and Caroline Cali. The orchestra 
played the “William Tell” overture and 
Miss Gambarelli danced Drigo’s “Valse 
Bluette.” 
* ok ok 

The chief orchestral offering at the 
Strand Theater last week, was excerpts 
from Boito’s ‘“‘Mefistofele,” under the 
direction of Carl Edouardo and Francis 
W. Sutherland. The organ number was 
the “Pilgrim’s Chorus” from “Tann- 
hauser.” The principal soloist of the 
week was Amanda Brown, soprano. 





Kreisler Acclaimed in Lynchburg, Va. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Jan. 10.—Fritz 
Kreisler scored in Lynchburg recently at 
the Lynchburg Auditorium, under the 
local management of Emma Adams. The 
program included Vieuxtemps’ Concerto 
No. 4, the “Chanson Indoue” from “Sad- 
ko,” Chaminade’s “Spanish Serenade,” 
Paderewski’s Minuet, and Kreisler’s ar- 
rangement of “The Old Refrain.”’ At the 
conclusion of the concert the audience 
stormed its demand for more, and Mr. 
Kreisler responded with “Caprice 
Viennoise,”’ Minuet in G, and “Schén 
Rosamond.” Carl Lamson was the ac- 
companist. G. B. M. 





Mary Welch Sings Five “Messiahs” in 
December 


CHICAGO, Jan. 5.—Mary Welch, con- 
tralto, had a busy month during De- 
cember, appearing five times in “The 
Messiah,” singing in recital several 
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times, besides appearing in cantatas and 
oratorios. She sang on Dec. 5 in Mor- 
wan Park; Dec. 12, at Wilmette for the 
Wilmette Sunday Evening Club; Dec. 
15, in recital for the Wilmette Woman’s 
Club; Dec. 19, in “The Messiah” at Oak 
Park, and in “The Messiah” also at 
Eureka College Dec. 21, and for the 
Apollo Club, Dec. 22. She sang in the 
midnight service in the Church of the 
Atonement Christmas Eve; in the La 
Grange Presbyterian Church the after- 
noon of Dec. 26, and in the Buena Me- 
morial Church the same evening in “The 
Story of Bethlehem.” She also sang in 
recital at Valparaiso University, Dec. 28, 
and in “The Messiah” at Bloomington, 
Dec. 30. F. W. 


NEW HAVEN GREETS STARS 








Anna Case and Jacques Thibaud in Joint 
Recital; Letz Quartet Heard 


NEw HAVEN, CONN, Jan. 8.—Anna 
Case, soprano, and Jacques Thibaud, vio- 
linist, gave a joint recital in Woolsey 
Hall on Thursday evening before a 
friendly audience. 

The singer was heard in three groups 
of songs, two of which were devoted to 
compositions by contemporary composers. 
Miss Case’s own “Song of the Robin” 
was especially well received by her audi- 
tors. Mr. Thibaud gave admirable per- 
formances of Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo Ca- 
priccioso” and Lalo’s “Symphonie Es- 
panole.” He was also heard in several 
shorter numbers. Charles Gilbert Spross 
was the accompanist. 

The second concert in the third Uni- 
versity Chamber series took place last 
evening in Sprague Memorial Hall. The 
Letz Quartet, with Mrs. Elizabeth Shurt- 
leff Coolidge, pianist, were the attrac- 
tions. 


The first local performance of the re-— 


cent prize composition of the 1920 Berk- 
shire Festival, won by the Italian com- 
poser, Francesco Malipiero, was given 
by the quartet. The work made a most 
favorable impression. Mrs. Coolidge as- 
sisted the quartet in the Schumann Quin- 
tet, Op. 44, and was roundly applauded 
for her musicianly playing. A. T. 





Bridgeport Opera Club Repeats Spirited 
Performance of “Mikado” 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Jan. 4.—The 
Weber Opera Club scored in its first con- 
cert of the season, given at the high 
school auditorium on Dec. 13, when “The 
Mikado,” in which the club made such 
a decided success last spring, was re- 
peated for one performance. Although 
the club is less than a year old, what it 
lacks in age it more than supplies in 
enthusiasm and earnestness. Under the 
direction of Robert Weber, Jr., and a 
staff of directors which includes John 
Adam Hugo, the work, both of chorus 
and principals was enjoyable and fin- 
ished. This year, as last, Joseph Wieler 
as Koko, furnished much of the fun of 
the evening. Other principals were 
Norma Weber, Robert Kirk, E. R. Mc- 
Avoy, Eugene Hebbard, Elis Lundberg. 
Mrs. L. M. Barnsley, Robert Miller and 
Margaret Swailes. Robert Weber, Jr., 
was musical director. E. B. 





Albert Spalding Heard in Recital in 
Helena, Ark. 


HELENA, ARK., Jan. 8.—Under the 
auspices of the Musical Coterie, Albert 
Spalding, violinist, was heard in recital 
at the Grand Opera House on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 4. Mr. Spalding offered 
sonatas by Corelli and Bach, the 
Wieniawski D Major Concerto and sev- 
eral groups of shorter pieces. He was 
admirably accompanied by André 
Benoist. The Musical Coterie is spon- 
soring a number of artist recitals this 
season, having brought May Peterson 
to Helena on Nov. 8 and is to bring Rein- 
ald Werrenrath on March 28. 
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Musical Club Petitions Congress 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 12~— 
Mendelssohn Club of Rockford, Il., 
presented a petition to Congress ur; 
the passage of the Sheppard-Toyw 
maternity bill. The petition was | 
mitted in the House of Representat 
by Congressman Fuller, Illinois, and 
referred to the Committee on Inters:»; 
and Foreign Commerce. A. T. \ 
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‘ABOLISH ADMISSIONS 
TAX, SENATOR ASKS 





‘Curtis of Kansas Firmly Op- 


noses Increase—Other Lead- 
ys Against Houston Plan 


: W ae D. C., Jan. 12. 


Y  —The proposed doubling of 
t] admissions taxes is not regard- 
in Congressional circles as even 
, remote possibility, according to 
, careful inquiry of a number of 
members of the House Ways and 


Means and Senate Finance Com- 


Of seven members of 


mittees. 


‘these committees whose views on 


the subject I asked, not one was 


| willing to be quoted as favoring 
‘the adoption of Secretary Hous- 


ton’s recommendations for the in- 
crease of either the admissions or 
the musical instrument taxes. As 


ia matter of fact, several members 
hoof these committees, which will 


have in hand the revision of the 
law, are  outspokenly 
against such increases. 


Senator Curtis of Kansas, member of 
the Senate Finance Committee and Re- 


publican “whip,” said: “Not only do I 


oppose the increase urged by Secretary 
Houston in the admissions taxes, but I 
heartily favor doing away with the tax 


‘entirely, as well as the elimination of a 


number of other taxes which are a gen- 
eral all-around nuisance. I believe that 
we can write a tariff measure, protecting 
the industries which need protection at 
this time, that will bring in a billion of 


‘dollars annually. This will enable us to 


do away with many of the annoying 
taxes levied in the revenue law, among 


) them the admissions tax and that placed 


on musical instruments.” 

Other members who expressed them- 
selves on the subject suggested that 
musical and theatrical interests which 
oppose the doubling of the tax not only 




















San Francisco Committee Makes 
Settlement with “Aida” 
Creditors 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 18.— 
The sum of $9,000 has been paid 
to the creditors and holders of 
seats by the committee in charge 
of the $19,500, which Lloyds of 
London recently gave in settlement 
of the ill-fated open air production 
of “Aida” of more than a year and 
a half ago. The balance of about 
$10,000 will go to the creditors, 
whose original demands amounted 
to $20,000. 





send in petitions to the Senate and House 
of Representatives against such increase, 
but also address protests to the chair- 
men of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Committee on 
Finance—Hon. Joseph W. Fordney and 
Hon. Boies Penrose respectively. This 
suggestion is offered in order to make it 
plain to the committees named, and to 
Congress, that the musical and theatrical 
interests of the country are vigorously 
opposed to the doubling of the tax. 
A. T. M. 


INSTRUMENTS EXHIBITED 
IN MUSEUM MUSIC ROOM 


San Francisco Acquires Fine Musical 
Collection Illustrating Different 
Periods 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 8.—One of 
the most interesting rooms in the new 
museum which was formally presented to 
the city of San Francisco by M. H. 
deYoung last Sunday, is the musical in- 
strument gallery, where are found in- 
struments of many countries, while indi- 
vidual displays are classified according 
to period and kind. 

The exhibit of old pianos includes a 
really beautiful example from the French 
makers of the time of Louis XV. An- 
other instrument shown came from Aus- 
tralia in 1849, the first piano brought to 
San Francisco. There are also English 
Broadwoods and French pianos of the 
date of 1830. 

The stringed instruments occupy an 
important place and show the develop- 
ment of the various members of this 
family from the time of the sixteenth 
century cithern and include an Italian 
archilute made in Venice in 1610, and 
shaped like a large mandolin. There are 
Spanish mandolins, guitars, numerous 
violins, violoncellos, and bass viols, and 
Danish instruments of the mandolin type; 
and the Orient is represented by the 
queer shapes and forms of the quaint 
samisen, yue kin and pou goum, besides 
the Chinese and Japanese harps of vari- 
ous shapes and sizes. In the Far East 
collection are found the Turkish, Egyp- 
tian and Persian guitars, lutes and dulci- 
mers as well as the Arabian kanoon and 
Hindustani bini with its gourd sounding 
box. Here, too, is seen the hurdy-gurdy 
with its peculiar keyboard on top of the 
sounding box, the wheel and crank, and 
the many crude instruments of earlier 
times. 

The percussion instruments are illus- 
trated by native African drums and tom- 
toms Oriental, Turkish, Arabian and 
Egyptian cymbals, gongs, tambourines 
and other primitive inventions. A kettle- 
drum used in France in 1804 and a snare 
drum of the French Revolution are 
among the treasures.. There are also two 
American Indian drums one a Spanish 
medicine drum made by the Pueblo In- 
dians and the other a war drum cap- 
ture from the Kiowas. E. M. B. 


Prokofieff Features Russian Works in 
Concert at San Diego 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Jan. 10.—Serge 
Prokofieff, appearing on the Kieling Con- 
cert Course, was heard at the Spreckles 
Theater recently. His program consisted 
largely of Russian works. Several of 
his own compositions had me ngpeiee. 
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| Fagg eo cig here is the staff of the Elwyn Concert Bureau of Portland, Ore. 
Reading from left to right, the members of the staff are W. F. A. Engel, 
Mrs. Palmer, H. M. McFadden, Eileen Brong, 0. O. Young (general manager), 
Jacob Proebstel and Mrs. Lucy Ely. Mr. Engel had charge of the Pavlowa tour 
in the Oregon territory; Mr. McFadden managed the Parlow tour; Miss Brong, 
formerly with the Portland Telegram, is publicity manager for Mr. Young. Mr. 
Proebstel has had general charge of the San Carlo and Pavlowa tours, and Mrs. Ely 
is in charge of the Elwyn Artist Series in Portland. 
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LEMARE RETAINED BY SAN FRANCISCO 





Term Is Six Months Longer—- 
Local Work Impresses— 
Hear Prodigies 


AN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 13.— 

The municipal tangle concerning the 
position of Edwin H. Lemare as city 
organist has been straightened out, at 
least temporarily. City Attorney George 
Lull has decided that Mr. Lemare is en- 
titled to hold his office for six months 


longer. 

The difficulty arose over an ordinance, 
affecting municipal concerts, approved at 
the last election. It was subsequently 
found that this ordinance actually legis- 
lated Mr. Lemare from his position. 
Many voters expressed themselves as 
having had no idea of this effect of the 
ordinance, and Mayor James Rolph, Jr., 
afterwards stated that there had been 


some confusion. This latest decision in 
the case will give more time to consider 
the question of the renowned organist’s 
position. 

The fourth concert of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber Music Society, given in 
the St. Francis ballroom, was remark- 
able not only for the splendid playing 
of the members, but for the novelties 
presented. Domenico Brescia was to be 
given a prominent place on the program, 
and in “Three Eclogues” the highest 
expectations of the San Franciscan com- 
poser’s friends were fully _ realized. 
“Echoes of the Night,” the first Eclogue, 
depicts a shepherd homeward bound, 
now piping a rustic melody, now listen- 
ing to the nocturnal sounds. “Songs of 
the Nymphs,” the second, is full of 
beauty and enchantment, and the third, 
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“The Satyr and the Little Faun Maid,” 
is portrayed by fascinating melodies. 
Altogether the work was felicitous and 
the pleasure of the listeners was mani- 
fested in no uncertain manner. 

Another number of interest was 
Joseph Jongen’s Trio for piano, violin 
and viola. The program closed with 
Schumann’s Quartet Op. 41 No. 1. The 
ensemble maintained its enviable repu- 
tation by fine playing. 

The children’s program given under 
the direction of the Pacific Musical So- 
ciety ai the Fairmont Hotel recently was 
remarkably good. Sarah Kreindler and 
Eleanor Berland, both aged _ eight; 
George Currie, aged ten; Hortense Herz 
and John Resnick, each twelve years old, 
and Saul Goldstein and Stefanie Kry- 
slak, each fifteen, appeared in piano, 
violin and vocal numbers by noted com- 
posers. The work of some of the young 
artists was of a sensational order. 

Elsie Hughes Cook, an English pian- 
ist, gave a fine performance. of Tchaikov- 
sky’s B Minor Concerto with the Cali- 
fornia Theater orchestra at a _ recent 
Sunday morning concert. 

Joseph Redding, composer of “The 


Land of Happiness,” the Bohemian Club’s 
Grove Play of 1919, has gone to London 
where arrangements are being made for 
its production at Covent Garden. Charles 
Templeton Crocker, the librettist, and 
Mr. Redding have revised the play, de- 
veloping it into an opera. 

Victor Lechtenstein was the lecturer 
at the Public Library on Thursday after- 
noon. He gave an interesting resumé 
of a Symphony Orchestra program, piano 
illustrations being provided by Frederick 
Biggerstaff. The lecture series is of 
much educational value and big attend- 
ances have testified popular appreciation. 

Augusto Serantoni has returned to San 
Francisco after a year’s absence in 
Italy. He was the successful director 
of the Washington Square Italian Opera 
Company for several seasons and his ac- 
ceptance of the directorship of the newly 
organized co-operative opera productions 
to be given by the Western Arts Asso- 
ciation will help largely in making the 
venture a success. 

Mme. E. Roesing, dramatic soprano, 
and Alice Davis Endriss, violinist, were 
acceptable soloists at the New Year’s 
concert of the Swedish Singing Society. 
The chorus of over forty voices did ex- 
cellent work under the direction of Alex 
Philstrom. E. M. B. 





NEW TRIO ADDS TO OAKLAND’S MUSIC 





Active Work Develops Art on 
San Francisco Bay—Plym- 
outh Conservatory Opened 


OAKLAND, CAL., Jan. 14.—Late Decem- 
ber saw the auspicious début of a new 
ensemble, the Philharmonic Trio, con- 
sisting of Orley See, violin; Wenceslao 
Villalpando, ’cello, and Thomas Frederick 


Freeman, piano. The first two are 
members of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, while Mr. Freeman is a composer 
of promise and a member of the Uni- 
versity of California Music Extension 
department. The concert was given in 
the recital hall of the “College of Holy 
Names” before the students and a few 
invited guests. The Mendelssohn Opus 
49 and the Smetana Opus 15 were the 
trios selected, and Mr. See gave a group 
of well-chosen and excellently played 
violin solos. The ensemble work of the 
trio will naturally improve, but it al- 
ready shows’ surprising solidarity. 
Serious musicianship is the outstanding 
characteristic of the new combination. 

Another significant step in East Bay 
musical life is the opening of Plymouth 
Conservatory, sponsored by Plymouth 
Centre and Congregational Church. The 
initial faculty concert presented Director 
George Edwards, pianist and composer; 
Cedric Wright, violinist; John W. Nash, 
bass; Mrs. Harold Broderick, contralto; 
Gladys McDonald, soprano; Margaret 
Avery, cello; and Dorothy Grantvendt, 
organ. The high lights of the program 
came in the work of Mr. Edwards, and 
Mr. Wright, who featured the former’s 
Sonata in C Minor. Mrs. Eleanor Phelps 


has charge of normal methods and peda- 
gogy in the school; and many good 
things are expected from this group of 
musicians. 

The Alameda County Music Teachers’ 
Association closed a year of good work 
with a program and dinner in Berkeley. 
There was a goodly assemblage of the 
better known musicians and teachers 
who pledged themselves to support the 
new Board and the State Convention to 
be held this summer in Oakland. Mme. 
Sofia Newland Neustadt, past president, 
was re-elected, and many other officials 
will serve again. Members and guests 
contributing the program included Aus- 
tin Conradi, violinist; Mrs. Zay Rector 
Bevvit, accompanist; Ruth Crandall, 
contralto; Alyce Deane, pianist; Mr. 
Millholland, reader; Aline Eracle, dan- 
cer, and a quartet from the Association 
of Disabled Veterans. 

Dr. Poole, of London, spoke of the 
great importance of music in the work 
of reconstruction in Europe. 

The most important of Christmas 
events musically was the performance of 
“The Messiah,” with Paul Steindorff, 
directing with an excellent quartet, a 
chorus of 200, combining choral clubs of 
San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley and 
Alameda, and an orchestra of sixty, the 
oratorio was given in splendid style. 
Ruzena Sprotte, contralto; Stella Jellica, 
soprano; Lawrence Strauss, tenor, and 
George P. Walker, basso, proved so 
nearly equal in their work done, that it 
is hard to make any differentiation be- 
tween them. The chorus work proved 
Mr. Steindorff’s skill, and was highly 
gratifying. Guilo Minneti was concert- 
master of an orchestra, which, in spite of 
too few rehearsals, did some very good 
work. A. F. S. 





BOHEMIANS FROLIC GAILY 





San Francisco Club Makes Revelry with 
Music—Symphony Crowds Theater 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 14.—The 
Bohemian Club held seasonable festivi- 
ties on Saturday night. President Pati- 
gan was master of the “High Jinks” and 
Clay V. Gree, whose play “When Santa 
Claus Came to Bartlett Alley” was the 
leading feature, directed the “Low Jinks.” 
The 400 members and guests showed” 
much appreciation of the play, in which 
parts were taken by George Walker, J. J. 
Mora, Boyd Oliver, William Hanley and 
Malcolm Cameron. The Bohemian or- 
chestra and chorus, led by Rudy Sieger, 
presented an “Italian Salad.” There 
were vocal numbers by Austin Sperry 
and Vail Blackwell with chorus directed 
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by Eugene Blanchard. Kajetan Attl, 
Rudy Sieger and Uda Waldrop gave in- 
strumental solos, and there were inter- 
esting talks by David P. Barrows, presi- 
dent of the University of California; 
Edwin F. Oday, and Wilbur Hall. 

Every seat in the Curran Theater was 
filled on Sunday afternoon and many 
persons accepted standing room to hear 
the sixth popular concert of the San 
Francisco Symphony. The program was 
greatly appreciated, not only Conductor 
Herz but the entire orchestra being re- 
peatedly recalled. The Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria,” with Louis Persinger, vio- 
linist; Kajetan Attl, harpist, and Ruth 
Conniston at the harmonium had to be 
given twice regardless of the stringent 
rules usually enforced against encores. 
Schubert’s “‘Unfinished” Symphony, two 
descriptive pieces by Liadoff, Schubert’s 
“March Militaire,” and three overtures 
were included on the program. 

E. M. B. 





At her recent appearance in Spring- 
field, Mass., Mary Mellish, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, sang with 
much success “Ma Lil’ Sunflower” by 
Frederick W. Vanderpool. 
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GALLO FORCES OPEN 
LOS ANGELES SERIES 


“Rigoletto” First of Fort. 
night’s Offerings—Donahi 
Is Rothwell Soloist 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 14.—The 
Carlo Opera Company opened a iy 


weeks’ season at Trinity Auditori.m 
recently under the local managem:;; 
of L. E. Behymer. The offering » as 
“Rigoletto,” with the following in he 
east: Pilada Sinagra as the Duke, \ n- 
cente Ballester as Rigoletto, Que 1a 
Mario as Gilda, Stella DeMette as Ma. ¢. 
lena, Pietro de Biasi as Sparafucile, a4 
Natale Cervi as Monterone. 

The audience was large and the siig- 
ers met with an excellent reception, 
Ballester was the favorite of the cast 
and renewed his former strong impies. 
sion on the Los Angeles public. In the 
third act the Vendetta duet sung by 
him with Queena Mario was redemanided 
by the audience. Miss Mario met with 
favor, and Conductor Merola was warmly 
received. 

The only novelty the company offers 
here is “The Force of Destiny,” with 
Alice Gentle, Vincente Ballester, In- 
zerillo and DeMette in the cast. 

The first concert of the new year in 
Los Angeles was given by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
2, at the Philharmonic Auditorium. Most 
of the orchestral numbers were repeti- 
tions from previous programs—a Prelude 
by Jaernefelt Dukas’s “Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice,” the ‘“Meistersinger” Prize 
Song, a Strauss waltz, and Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance” March. The 
only novel number’ was_Borodine’s 
“Steppes of Asia.” 

The soloist, Lester Donahue, pianist, 
played a Saint-Saéns concerto, and as an 
encore item gave a MacDowell study. 
Mr. Donahue was at his best, and played 
brilliant passages of the French master 
with certainty and clarity. A Los An- 
geles product, and here on a holiday visit 
to his mother, he was loudly acclaimed. 
The orchestra gave its numbers in char- 
acteristic style. 

Frieda Peycke and Axel Simonson, 
’cellist, have had several joint dates in 
recital lately and a number are booked 
ahead. Both will have solo appearances 
at the new Ambassador Auditorium, un- 
der Adolf Tandler. 

Mrs. Jones-Simmons, who for four- 
teen years has taught singing in the 
Blanchard Building, announces her with- 
drawal from the Los Angeles musica! 
profession and her approaching wed- 
ding to P. C. Sample, a Fresno million- 
aire. W. F-. | 
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<\N FRANCISCO FAVORS 
MME. FRIJSH AND SALZEDO 





Povla Frijsh Impresses with Songs of 
Native Land—Other 
Artists Heard 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 14.—Povla 
‘rijsh and the Salzédo Harp Ensemble 
»rovided the program at the third Bem- 
‘eckels Musical Tea, in the St. Francis, 


n Tuesday afternoon, and attracted the 

largest audience of the series. The so- 
los of Carlos Salzédo proclaimed him 
master of his instrument, and the en- 
-<-mble was a unique attraction in which 
the six young ladies proved themselves 
worthy of their teacher and director. 
Povla Frijsh pleased with all her num- 
bers, but it was in the songs of her na- 
tive land that she made her greatest suc- 
Cess- 

Evelyn Maack and Barbara Robb, two 
students of Helen Heath, were presented 
in concert at the Forum Club on the 
evening of Jan. 8. Miss Maack displayed 
a light soprano voice with decided col- 
oratura possibilities, and her songs were 
beautifully interpreted. The rich mezzo- 
soprano revealed by Miss Robb is partic- 
ularly adapted to the romantic ballad. 
Edna Horan, a young violinist who is 
rapidly developing, and May Fitzgerald, 
pianist, were contributing artists. Miss 
Heath gave an aria from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade.” Mrs. Paul Jarboe was a 
sympathetic accompanist. 

The San Francisco Musical Club de- 
voted most of its last program to “Ora- 
torio musie of the past three centuries.” 
Martha Dukes Parker at the organ gave 
illustrations of the orchestral value of 
oratorio. Mrs. Orrin Kipp McMur- 
ray and Mrs. Byron McDonald contrib- 
uted items and Suzanne Pasmore Brooks, 
pianist, and Albert Rosenthal. ’cellist, 
gave duets. Mrs, Horatio F. Stoll, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Glenn Woods, Mrs. 
Thomas Inman, Mrs. Reginald Mackay, 
Mrs. G. G. Dreyfuss, Mrs. Martha 
Dukes Parker and Frances Murphy are 
arranging programs showing the devel- 
opment of music from its beginning. 

Elfrida Steindorff, lyric soprano, was 
the soloist at the California Theater con- 
cert on Sunday morning. She is a 
charming young artist, and her singing 


of Micaela’s air from “Carmen” de- 
lighted the large audience. 
The Glendale Madrigal Club, Mrs. 


John Ray, president the San Diego Pro- 
fessional Musicians’ Guild, Mrs. Herbert 
H. Farnham, president; and Ventura 
Music Club, J. R. Brakey, president, 
were admitted to the California Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs last month. 

At a concert of Gregorian music in 
the St. Francis Hotel. on Monday even- 
ing, an important feature was the talk 
of Redfern Mason, the music critic. II- 
lustrations were given by Rev. Edgar 
Boyle, tenor, and the choir of St. Pat- 
rick’s Seminary, Menlo Park. 

Ray C. B. Brown gave an interesting 
lecture at the Public Library on Friday 
afternoon, taking for his sub‘ect this 
week’s program of the San Francisco 
Svmphony. Frank Moss and Walter 
Wenzel provided illustrations. fF 





GODOWSKY VISITS PORTLAND 





Pacific Coast Audiences Hear 
Pianist—Other Local Events 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 14.—An event of 
great interest was Leopold Godowsky’s 
appearance in Portland on Jan. 6. Stu- 
dents came from all parts of the Pacific 


Northwest to attend his recital. 
Godowsky played a program of Men- 
delssohn, Chopin and Liszt numbers. He 
Played with his usual faultless technique 
and sympathetic understanding. Many 
extras were demanded and given. The 
assisting artist, Virginia Rea, colora- 
tura soprano, sang two groups of songs 
with light but beautiful voice. Her ac- 
‘companist, Edgar E. Coursen of this 
citv, played in his usual artistic fashion. 
The eoneert was under the auspices of 
the International Musie Bureau of New 
York City, Alma Valdisch, Pacific Coast 
representative. 
_ Portland music-lovers who did not at- 
‘nd the Godowsky concert went to the 
ublie Auditorium, where the Ellison- 
lite Lyeeum Bureau presented Jose- 
Dhine Martino, dramatic soprano: Vitali 
Pod, ‘sky. violinist, and Stella Percival, 
Planist, in a suecessful recital. Jose- 


Large 


phine Martino, who sang in Portland 
last year, is a soprano of much talent 
with an extremely flexible voice. Miss 
Percival is a fine pianist and her accom- 
panying of Miss Martino and Vitali Po- 
dolsky was of artistic order. 

The most important local event of the 
week was a program presented by Paul 
Petri, dramatic tenor, of Portland, who 
appeared in recital before the Mac- 
Dowell Club. Most of the songs were 
new to Portland audiences. He offered 
four Japanese sings, translated and set 
to music by Dalhousie Young, who now 
resides in Los Angeles; two Ganz songs, 
gems of beauty; three compositions of 
Ina Rae Steitz, Portland pianist and 
composer, and others. Mr. Petri proved 
a worthy interpreter and showed himself 
a versatile artist.- Mrs. Petri played his 














WEST 








accompaniments in sympathetic manner. 

Lucien E. Becker opened the musical 
sessions at Reed College with an organ 
recital in the college chapel. His reci- 
tals are well attended by the students 
and other music-lovers. 

The Portland Opera Association, 
which recently presented “The Force of 
Destiny” at the Public Auditorium, gave 
a musicale and dance at the Hotel Ben- 
son. Roberto Corruccini, who conducted 
the opera, was presented with a studio 
lamp. Members of the association sang 
selections from “The Force of Destiny,” 
a duet being sung by John Treharne, 
tenor, and Mark: Daniels, baritone. 

Isabel Wadsworth Clark has been ap- 
pointed head of the piano department in 
the University of Idaho, beginning Feb. 1. 

my aed 





PROKOFIEFF INAUGURATES SERIES AT LOS ANGELES 





San Carlo Opera Arouses Wide Interest 
and Gentle and Ballester are 
Successful 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 17.—Serge 
Prokofieff inaugurated the Tandler Am- 
bassador Soloist series of concerts with 
a piano recital at the Trinity Auditorium 
on Jan. 13. A good house accorded the 
artist a fine reception. The program 
consisted of works by Beethoven, Schu- 
bert and the modern Russians. His 
playing of the latter made the greatest 
impression. 

Anna Fitziu, Max Rosen and Giuseppe 
Agostini were among the guests at the 
monthly dinner of the Gamut Club on 


Jan, 12. 
Godowsky. 

More and more interest has been 
awakened by the performances of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, and a fine 
reception was given “Forza del Destino.” 
Alice Gentle and Vincente Ballester made 
a notable success in the Verdi work. 
An extra matinée was given on Friday, 
Miss Gentle appearing in “Tosca.” 

The Philharmonic Orchestra played 
at Pasadena on Friday with Richard 
Buhlig as soloist. With the same pro- 
gram they opened a course at the Clare- 
mont Pomona College on Saturday. 

Walter Ferner, ’cellist, presented an 
attractive list of items at the Popular 
Sunday series in Los Angeles yesterday. 

We We Ge 


Mr. Rosen played a work by 





GIVES ROSEN OVATION 


Los Angeles Admires Violinist’s Art— 
San Carlo Stars Successful 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


Los ANGELES, CAL, Jan. 10.—Max 
Rosen achieved a triumph at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, which were attended 
by full houses. After playing the Tchai- 


kovsky concerto on Saturday night the 
violinist received nine recalls. The or- 
chestra gave Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sche- 
herazade.” The program also included 
works by Liadoff. Walter Henry Roth- 
well led his men with brilliant success. 

The San Carlo Opera Company has 
been doing well in its two weeks’ season 
here. Anna Fitziu and Alice Gentle have 
made pronounced successes. 

Prokofieff, who has been making a con- 
cert tour in the West, is resting in Los 
Angeles at present. He will resume his 
appearances as pianist after ey oe 








MIDDLETON IN PORTLAND 





Baritone Gives Recital Program—Holi- 
day Music Abounds 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 30.—It has been 
some time since a singer has received 
an ovation from a Portland audience like 
the one accorded Arthur Middleton, bari- 
tone, who appeared last night in con- 
eort under the direction of the Ellwyn 
Concert Bureau. Mr. Middleton more 
than lived up to advance notices, and he 
possesses the happy faculty of program 


building. His interpretations were of 
the very best and his perfect diction was 
a rare treat. Mr. Middleton was last 
heard in Portland about twelve years 
ago and he was received like an old 
friend. A pleasant feature of the con- 
cert was the artistic piano accompani- 
ments by Dr. John J. Landsbury, dean 
of music of the University of Oregon. 
That the popular concerts to be given 
by the Portland Symphony are to be 
really popular is now a certainty, for the 
first one which was given at the Public 
Auditorium drew the largest crowd that 
a Sunday afternoon concert has had this 
year. The members of the orchestra, 
under the direction of Carl Denton, were 
all-there and played with the same art- 
istry that always marks the’r big con- 
certs. The program was light and one 
that everybody could understand and en- 
joy. Christmas carols were an added 
attraction and were sung by a chorus 
of selected voices from the Portland 
churches. They made a pronounced suc- 
cess, singing unaccompanied. a. 


CELEBRITIES ON COAST 


Godowsky and Rosen, Chamber Music 
Forces and Orchestras Heard 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 17.—There 
were four important concerts on Sunday. 
Leopold Godowsky, always welcome by 
his many pupils and friends, appeared at 
the Scottish Rite Auditorium with the 
additional attraction of Max Rosen. The 
program of these two artists, assisted by 
Frederick Persson, accompanist, was en- 
joyed to the utmost. It was directed by 
Jessica Colbert. 

The San Francisco Chamber Music So- 
ciety showed its generosity by giving a 
free concert at the Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association Auditorium on Sunday eve- 
ning. A _ splendid program delighted 
the large audience. Mme. Lorna Lach- 
mund, lyric soprano, assisted with sev- 
eral charming numbers, and two violin 
solos by Louis Ford were also greatly en- 
joyed. The credit of this concert belongs 
to the society’s founder, Elias Hecht, 
who always takes an opportunity to ad- 
vance the city’s musical interests. 

The symphony concerts on Friday and 
Sunday afternoons were notable for 
the production of the Mahler First Sym- 
phony, No. 1, heard for the first time in 
San Francisco, and for the Bach Con- 
certo, for two violins played by Louis 
Persinger and Arthur Argiewicz. The 
California Theater Orchestra, Elias 
Breeskin, assisting artist, drew the usual 
capacity audience. E. M. B. 


Hear New Quartet by Los Angeles Com- 
poser 

Los ANGELES, Jan. 13.—At the concert 

of the Zoellner Quartet Monday night 

at the Ebell Club House there was given 

the first performance of a quartet by 

Fannie Dillon, a local composer, whose 








- works are gaining increasing favor. It 


is entitled “Mountain Idylls.” The first 
movement is “A Hymn of the Dawn,” the 
second, “Camp Fire and Wonder Tale”; 
the third, “Forest Nightfall,’ and the 
last, “Storm Clouds.” It represents Miss 
Dillon at her best and it was capitally 
played. The other numbers included the 
Opus 95 of Beethoven. The Quartet was 
warmly greeted on its return to Los 
Angeles from its long Eastern trip. 
Grace Wood Jess has just arrived 
home from a concert trip in the Middle 
West, where she had much success in 
several engagements in schools and be- 
fore musical clubs. W. F. G. 





otto MEEHAN 


Teacher of Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey. 
Evan Williams, Harry McOlaskey, John 
Barnes Wells, Robert Parker, Isabel Rhys. 
Blanche Upham Mason, Gwilym Miles, and 
over six hundred and fifty pupile now in 
responsible positions. 

For all particulars apply to 70 Oarnegie 
Hall, 154 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Tel. (Cirele 1479 














TACOMA CLUBS ACTIVE 





Programs Given by Fine Arts Studio 
and Other Organizations 

TACOMA, WASH., Jan. 17.—The Fine 
Arts Studio Club gave an admirable con- 
cert Friday evening featuring Kirk 
Towns, baritone and teacher, formerly of 
New York, and Marian Correll, pianist- 
composer, of Seattle. Others contribut- 
ing to the program were Mrs. H. S. 
Black, contralto; Clara Jean McDonald, 
dramatic reader, and Rose Karasek 
Schlabb, accompanist. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club at Tuesday’s 
concert presented Katherine Kice, mezzo- 
soprano; Marjorie Calef, student of vio- 
lin, and Neison Morrison, pianist. Miss 
Rice, who spent the summer in special 
work with Sergei Klibansky, sang two 
modern groups and an aria from “La 
Boheme.’ Katherine Robinson of Seat- 
tle accompanied her. Mr. Morrison 
played Bacn, Schubert, Chopin, MacDow- 


ell, Grieg and Dett numbers. Miss 
Calef, accompanied by Ruth Johnson, 
played remarkably well a group of 


»orowsk', Dvorak and Lamont. 

The St. Cecilia Club under the lead- 
ership otf Mrs. Hugh Clark has broad- 
ened its field of activities this year and 
besides establishing a scholarship for 
voice 1s presenting the children of St. 
Cecilia members. A most interesting 
concert was given }'riday afternoon by 
children under twelve years of age, all 
of them music students. ‘Those appear- 
ing were Muriel Cook, Edith Lindberg, 
Dorothy Gilmore, Helen Ohison, Louise 
Kauffman, Margaret McMurray, Charles 
Hager and Jean Standiford and a play- 
let was given by Paul Williams, I'reda 
Belle Lesher, Pauline Peterson and Gor- 
don Gillespie. The St. Cecilia has an- 
nounced Edwin Cook, well-known bari- 
tone, as the winner of the scholarship 
offered by the club. E. M. M. 





Gertrude Ross in Recital of Own Works 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 11.—The re- 
cital of her own compositions for which 
she went to Beverly Hills yesterday was 


only one of several appearances of the 
sort which Gertrude Ross, composer- 
pianist, has been making lately. One of 
them was for the Monrovia Women’s 
Clab of this city. For this appearance 
Miss Ross had the assistance of Fannie 
Lott, soprano, and Helen T. Simonsen, 
cellist. Miss Ross is also to play for 
Anna Ruzena Sprotte in her recital in 
San Francisco on Jan. 24, when she will 
sing four Ross songs. 





Dallas Municipal Forces 


Messiah” 


DALLAS, TEXx., Jan. 10.—The Dallas 
Municipal Commission lately presented 
the Municipal Chorus, Paul Van Katwijk, 


conductor, and the Dallas Symphony in 
“The Messiah,” in the Coliseum. The 
soloists were Mrs. George W. Watson, 
soprano; Mrs. Luella B. Thompson, con- 
tralto; Earle D. Behrends, tenor, and 
Jonas L. Wade, bass. Viola Beck was 
at the piano. Walter J. Fried the regu- 
lar conductor of the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra contributed also to the success 
through the training he had given the 
orchestra before it was taken over by 
Mr. Van Katwijk for the three final 
rehearsals and concerts. C. E. B. 


Sing “The 





Edgar Schofield, baritone, has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the Police Band 
of Toronto, Canada, for a concert on 
Jan. 31. 
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VIGOR DOMINANT IN ART OF MIROVITCH 





Russian Pianist Shows Power 
in Diversified Program at 
Aeolian Hall 


Alfred Mirovitch is an artist with a 
robust mind. He demonstrated this very 
effectively in his piano recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 15, to 
the manifest appreciation of a good-sized 


audience. Vigor is a characteristic of 
his every sketch, of his more complete 
pictures. His palette yields him softer 
hues, but even these take strength from 
his individualism. He does not alto- 
gether turn from the romantics and when 
he translates them by his personal 
methods the result is not always quite 
happy. Some things do not lend them- 
selves to his style. It takes a peculiar 
talent to do some Chopin. Only a par- 
ticular brand of poetic discernment can 
save it, and when Mr. Mirovitch comes 
to this sort of Chopin it is like Jack 
London reading Laurence Hope. The 
Russian pianist’s poetry is of another 
order. It has a northern vigor that 
takes no stock of lotus flowers and pale 


hands. His considerable dynamic range 
knows little of silk and lace and ribbons. 
Schumann’s “Carneval” was a dash- 
ing affair as it came from Mr. Miro- 
vitch’s piano. It opened with the bang 
of a drum, and closed to the full blare of 
a band. Here was no music for a pup- 
pet-show, but for a real live Pantaloon 
and Columbine; music to “brisk their 
feet across the floor.”” Here was no very 
sad Pierrot, and Harlequin was a fan- 
tastic card. The Schumann was good. 
Good also the two Mendelssohn “Songs 
Without Words” that followed for the 
breeze that came with Mr. Mirovitch 
blew about them; yet the “Hunting 
Song” is trite, commonplace stuff to-day. 
There came then the Grieg G Minor 
Ballade, and the pianist demonstrated the 
possession of finer interpretative gifts. 
He next gave a Chopin group—three 
etudes, and the A Flat Polonaise listed, 
and a valse and nocturne as extras. The 
oft-played Polonaise was a fine piece of 
work. A final bracket included two in- 
teresting pieces by the pianist himself,. 
—“Spring Song” and “Humoresque”— 
the latter more agreeably fresh—and the 
Liszt Rakoczy March. Throughout the 
pianist’s technical equipment was more 
than adequate. ?, ti ee 





CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 
PRESENTS NATIVE SUITE 





Deems Taylor’s “Through the Looking- 
glass” Featured at Second New 
York Concert of Season 


Second in its Aeolian Hall subscrip- 
tion concerts for this season was the 
New York Chamber Music Society’s con- 
cert at Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 11. Opening with the Spohr 
Nonetto, Op. 31, and including also the 


Brahms Trio in A Minor, Op. 114, for 
piano, clarinet and ’cello, the programs 
greatest interest inhered in its conclud- 
ing number. This was Deems Taylor’s 
“Through the Looking-glass” Suite. 
The four movements, respectively en- 
titled “Dedication,” “Jabberwocky,” 
“Looking-glass Insects” and “The White 
Knight,” were received with hearty ap- 
plause by the large audience, which was 
rewarded with a _ repetition of the 
scherzoso third movement. The music, 
which was written especially for the so- 
ciety, has lost none of its delicate humor 
since its initial presentation a season or 
two ago. D.-3. F- 





DE TREVILLE IN RECITAL 





Soprano Presents Much New Vocal Ma- 
terial in Aeolian Recital 


Yvonne de Tréville, whose efforts are 
many in unearthing new vocal material, 
offered a program of unusual interest 
at Aeolian Hall on Jan. 14. An Ameri- 
can group dedicated to numbers of Cook, 


Loomis, MacDowell, Warford and Brans- 
combe opened the program. A Belgian 
group, of which “Tes Yeux Bleus,” by 
De Greef, and “Myrtha” by Radoux 
were new to this country, followed. In 
the two last groups, Polish and British, 
the works previously unheard were 
“Speak Once Again” by Rutkowskiego, 
and Menuet of Niewiawdomski, and 
Pitt’s “April Serenade” and an Aria 
from the opera “Nail” of De Lara. 
Added to which, Mme. de Tréville offered 
an especially happy choice of art and 
folk-songs of other nations. 

Mme. de Tréville is an understanding 
artist. Vocally, although she has a keen 
appreciation of fioratura values, she is 
not happiest in coloratura numbers; her 
voice is at its best in the more lyric of- 
ferings such as “Sing Me Again” and 
“Tes Yeux Bleus,” which she imbued 
with lovely quality. A sense of the pic- 
turesque and the naive, makes her sing- 
ing of folk-music a delight, especially in 
such as the “Little Fishes” from the 
Polish. A numerous audience attested 
its admiration for her efforts. Charles 
Gilbert Spross was a perfect accom- 
panist. yr, & @. 





Cecil Fanning Duplicates Former Suc- 
cess in Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 15.—A concert 
given at the Auditorium by Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone, and the Portland Oratorio 
Society, Jan. 3, was enjoyed by a large 
audience. Mr. Fanning was favorably 
remembered by his appearance here two 
years ago, and upon this occasion more 
than lived up to the standard he former- 


ly established. His program was an in- 
teresting one, including the dramatic 
“Edward” by Loewe. H. B. Turpin was 
a superb accompanist. The Oratorio So- 
ciety sang favorite arias and choruses 
from ‘‘The Messiah,” four solos from the 
oratorio being splendidly sung by J. Mac- 
Millan Muir, tenor; Goldie Peterson, so- 
prano; Mitylene Frakes Stites, con- 
tralto, and John Claire Monteith, bari- 
tone. Four choruses were ably sung by 
130 singers, led by Joseph A. Finley with 
Edgar E. Coursen at the organ, Danae 
Livesay at the piano, and an orchestra 
of twelve musicians directed by Ted 
Bacon. Mr. Fanning’s manager for the 
entire Northwest and Western Canada 
is Laurence A. Lambert of the Western 
Musical Bureau of this city. N. J. C. 





MISS GIBBS IN DEBUT 





Chicago Mezzo-Contralto Offers an At- 
tractive Program in New York 


Taste and restraint characterized the 
song recital which Elizabeth Gibbs, a 
mezzo-contralto known in Chicago as an 
artistic church singer, gave in Aeolian 
Hall, Friday evening, Jan. 14. Her pro- 
gram included worthwhile material and, 
for the most part, was well within the 
range of her vocal and interpretative 
capabilities. One of the most heartily 
applauded numbers was Hugo Wolf’s 
“Secrecy.” A group of Russian num- 
bers, of which Dargormijsky’s “Heaven- 
ly Clouds” was perhaps the most appeal- 
ing, especially pleased the audience. 
Other numbers of interest included Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Cradle Song of the Poor” 
and Reis’s “How Wondrous It Must Be.” 
Laparra’s “Des Pas de Sabots” was one 
of several delightfully sung French 
numbers. Richard Hageman was the 
accompanist. o. >. 





Katherine Bacon Assists Sinsheimer 
Quartet 


The third concert of the Sinsheimer 
Quartet took place in the Salle des 
Artistes, New York, on Tuesday evening, 
Jan. 11. The Quartet was assisted on 
this occasion by Katherine Bacon, pian- 
ist, in Schumann’s Quartet for piano and 
strings. Miss Bacon played her part 
with technical excellence and real musical 
understanding and had several recalls 
at the close of the performance. Bern- 
ard Sinsheimer and his associates, 
Messrs. Wolfinsohn, Gietzen and Such, 
were applauded for their playing of 
Haydn’s D Major Quartet and Smetana’s 
“Aus meinem Leben.” A. W. K. 





Elizabeth Kriger to Feature Hebrew Mu- 
sic in Début Recital 


Many novel works sung in Yiddish 
and Hebrew will be presented by Eliza- 
beth Kriger, soprano, in her New York 
début recital at Aeolian Hall, on the 
afternoon of Feb. 10. Miss Kriger will 
appear in costume. 





New York Police Band Disbanded Dur- 
ing Crime Wave 

The New York Police Band has been 

broken up, temporarily at least, in order 


to have as many policemen as possible 
on active duty during the crime wave. 


Pavlowa Conquers Omaha 


OMAHA, NEB., Jan. 15.—The most am- 
bitious undertaking of the Musical Club 
to date—the presentation of Anna Pav- 
lowa and her Ballet Russe, was success- 
ful to the extent of an enthusiastic ca- 
pacity house at the city auditorium. The 
program included the “Thais” and “Snow- 
flakes” ballets and seven divertisements, 
the orchestra being under the direction 
of Theodore Stier. Pavlowa’s perform- 
ances were truly exquisite. In Volinine 
and Stepanoff she had able assistants. 
The balance of the support was also ex- 
cellent. E. L. W. 


EDWARD MORRIS PLAYS 
NOVELTIES AT RECITAL 








Young Baltimore Pianist Includes 
Works of Ganz, Foch and Wad 
in New York Program 


The young Baltimorean, Edward Mor- 
ris, gave a piano recital at Aeolian Hall 
on Thursday afternoon, Jan. 13. Mr. 
Morris is well known in this city, where 


his talents, intelligence and manifest 
seriousness have won him_ respect. 
Perhaps he has not grown artistically 
as rapidly as his admirers may have 
wished. Certainly he still lacks matur- 
ity and profound grasp and the impres- 
sion derived is still one of superficiality 
and restriction. A part of his program 
last week was devoted to Schubert—to 
the B Flat Impromptu, two “Moments 
Musicaux,” Liszt’s transcriptions of the 
“Erlking” and the seldom performed 


Sonata in A Major, Op. 120. Besides. 


some Chopin and the Schulz-Evler “Blue 
Danube” there was a “Peasant’s Dance” 
by Rudolph Ganz, a “Spring Breeze” by 
Emmanuel Wad and a piece called “The 
Blacksmith” by Dirk Foch. 

He played most of the Schubert—and 
notably the sonata—with fluency otf 
technique, good tone and lucid charm. 
Yet there was felt the lack of tempera- 
mental initiative, of warmth and imagi- 
nation. Despite its glibness Mr. Mor- 
ris’s playing still wants color and liberat- 
ing warmth, to say nothing of power. 
His “Erlking” failed to achieve its ef- 
fect for lack of the last named quality. 

Mr. Morris played the new pieces with 
conviction and commendable clarity. 
None of them are of especial value but 
the pianist’s graceful performance 
earned a repeat for the Boyle composi- 
tion. H. ¥. P. 


HARVARDIANS IN KANSAS 








Glee Club Warmly Welcomed—Joseph 
Harding Heard with Orchestra 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 14.—The 
Harvard Glee Club was enthusiastically 


welcomed by a representative audience 
of music-lovers at the Westport High 
School Auditorium recently. 

At the third “Pop” orchestral concert 
on Sunday, Jan. 2, the largest audience 
of the season greeted Joseph Harding, a 
former Kansas City violinist, who, as 
soloist of the afternoon, played Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Legende” distinctively, with or- 
chestral accompaniment. On Monday, 
Jan. 3, Mr. Harding was the guest of 
the Kansas City Musical Club and played 
a group of solos with Lucy Parrott as 
his accompanist. i. 2. 





Train Children for Church Choirs in 
Flemington, N. J. 


FLEMINGTON, N. J., Jan. 17.—Under 
the direction of Elizabeth Van Fleet Vos- 
seller, a system of children’s choirs has 
been established, in which all children 
musically inclined, from all the churches, 
are trained in musical appreciation, voice 
culture, sight singing and_ kindred 
branches of music, so that at the end of 
six years they will be graduated into 
senior choirs of their respective 
churches. The work has been going on 
for some time and the alumni have or- 
ganized and have already brought Anna 
Case and Mildred Wellerson to Fleming- 
ton for concerts and are planning fur- 
ther developments for the coming season. 


Edith Baxter Harper Returning to Con- 
cert Field 


After a year’s rest, Edith Baxter 
Harper, soprano, is resuming her concert 
work, with an engagement to appear with 
the Mollenhauer String Quartet on each 
of eight Sunday afternoon programs at 
Erasmus Hall, Flatbush. Mrs. Harper 
has also been engaged to sing in the 
Verdi Requiem and Gounod’s “Gallia” at 
the Salem, Mass., Spring Festival, and 
for a recital before the membership of 
the Union League Club of Brooklyn. 
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BIRGIT ENGELL DEEPENS 
FAVORABLE IMPRESSIO. 





Second Recital by the Danish Sopran, 
Again Discloses Exceptional 
Interpretative Gifts 


Few new singers have establish | 
themselves as quickly in the New Yo): 
concert field as Birgit Engell, the Dani} 
lyric soprano, whose second recital \ 
given in Aeolian Hall Friday afterno. 
Jan. 14, and served further to discl 


gifts of no common order. Her p. 
gram, too, was one that presented s 
eral groups of songs off the beaten trac _ 
without, however, sacrificing solidity a) | 
musical worth. 

Beginning with Handel airs fro, 
“Hercules” and “Acis and Galatea,” t! 
soprano sang this old music with admi 
able breadth of style and with bett. 
command of the English texts than wa; 
true of some numbers later in the pr 
gram. Her second group consisted | 
four songs by John Alden Carpent: :. 
“Les Silhouettes,” “To a Young Gent). - 
man,” “The Sleep That Flits in Baby's 
Eyes,” and Serenade, all of which gs). 
invested with the charm of her perso: - 
ality. 

Her best singing, however, was in tw 
Mendelssohn and three Schubert songs. 
in German. Not only were they inter- 
pretatively admirable, but her vocalism 
seemed freer and her tone more respon- 
sive to color than in the songs with Env- 
lish texts. 

An attractive final group included |. 
Walter Kramer’s “Green,” Percy 
Grainger’s “The Sprig of Thyme” and 
three Grieg songs, “First Meeting,” “In 
the Boat” and “A Dream.” Coenraad 
V. Bos was the accompanist and the 
singer insisted that he share in acknow!- 
edging the very hearty applause. En- 
core numbers included songs by Franz 
and Brahms. = 7. 





CINCINNATI “OPTIMISTS” 
HEAR ADDRESS BY THUMAN 





College of Music Manager Declares Eu- 
ropean Domination Ended—Lauds 
Work of Theodore Thomas 

CINCINNATI, O., Jan. 10.—America’s 
musical independence, and factors bring- 
ing it about, were the main themes of an 
address delivered by J. H. Thuman, man- 


ager of the College of Music, before the 
Optimists Club recently. Convinced that 
art had demonstrated its great practical 
value in life, he declared that the day of 
emancipation had dawned and that we 
need no longer depend upon the Euro- 
pean centers for our art. 

Mr. Thuman also emphasized the fact 
that Americans would not place the seal 
of their approval upon music or an ar- 
tist simply because either might bear 
the label “American,” for the test was 
whether it be good or not. He paid 
tribute to Theodore Thomas, who founded 
the College of Music forty-two years ago, 
as a man a half century ahead of his 
time, who understood how to make Amer- 
ica musical, and declared that the insti- 
tution is now reaping the benefits of that 
great pioneer’s labors. 

“To fight chicanery, to discourage 
dilettantism has not been an easy task,” 
declared Mr. Thuman. “It is the first 
task of the American musician to train 
himself in his art. And this training 
must be comprehensive, must be honest, 
must be thorough and must be corrett. 

The Optimists Club, seven of whose 
members are on the board of trustees of 
the College of Music, were asked to lend 
their support and encouragement to the 
institution which has done so much t0 
make Cincinnati a recognized center of 
music. 





Trade Association Urges Congress 
Abolish Tax Admissions 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 19.—So_ wide 
spread is the sentiment against the 
doubling of the amusement admiss:0"s 
tax, that the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association has urged Congress not only 
not to double, but to eliminate it fro™ 
the law entirely. The same_ reco” 
mendation is made in regard to the mu 
sical instrument excise tax. A. T. ™|. 





William P. Kearney Soloist at Concer! 
at Catholic Club 


William P. Kearney, the Cana:ia! 
tenor, a pupil of Kathryn Carylna, 
the soloist at the concert given by ‘h* 
Catholic Club of New York on the ev® 
ning of Jan. 9. Mr. Kearney was °°" 
dially received by the large audie ce 
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e roduction) and “Lohengrin.” 

Mengelberg Makes Magic at Second Concert; eR 
a Week of Commanding Symphonic Interest _ wii rites prom. whieh sue 





schmuller’s Début, at the Mengelberg Concert, Introduces a Significantly Gifted Violinist—An 
Italian Novelty of Strange Complexion at a “Friends” Concert—Three Stransky Songs 
Interpreted by Matzenauer—Toscanini Appears Again 








HILE the two pairs of Mengelberg concerts overshadowed the other orchestral 

doings of the week, several events of interest were to be heard. The second 
-et of National Symphony concerts under the Dutch conductor took place on Thurs- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening and introduced to this city a new violinist of 


remarkable attainments, Alexander Schmuller. 


At the Philharmonic concerts on 


Thursday evening and Friday afternoon the soloist was Mme. Matzenauer, who con- 
t-ibuted three songs with orchestral accompaniment by Mr. Stransky, in addition to 


Weber and Wagner numbers. 
its familiar Wagner programs. 


Last Sunday afternoon the Philharmonic gave one of 
At the same time the Friends of Music sponsored an 


Aeolian Hall concert given by members of the National Symphony, under Artur 


Bodanzky, at which novelties by Busoni and Malipiero were heard. 


In the evening 


Toscanini and his orchestra played at the Hippodrome. 


Mengelberg’s Second Concert 


Fortune favored Mr. Mengelberg much 
more graciously at his second pair of con- 
certs Thursday afternoon and Saturday 
evening of last week than at his début. 
His program, to be sure, still fell wide 
of the mark, but the men of the National 
Symphony played fully 100 per cent bet- 
ter than the previous Tuesday. Either 
they had recovered completely from their 
attack of stage fright or else the new con- 
ductor had succeeded more effectually 
than anyone heretofore in putting the 
fear of criticism into their hearts. There 
is still much to be accomplished before 
roughnesses and crudities are planed 
down to a vanishing point, but Mr. Men- 
gelberg has done astonishing things in 
a few brief days. 

After making the initial mistake of 
forcing the deadly “Fantastic” Symphony 
of Berlioz on his hearers the guest from 
Amsterdam made the second gross error 
of wasting the whole of a good hour on 
the First Symphony of Gustav Mahler, 
which Mr. Stransky is also busy resur- 
recting. Comment was expended on this 
thick, noisy, inflated, commonplace and 
elongated piece of modern kappellmeister 
trumpery. when the Philharmonic played 


it last week. Paper and patience may 
therefore be spared now. Neither Mah- 
ler nor anyone else was ever able to boom 
his symphonies in America, nor is it 
likely that Mr. Mengelberg will reverse 
the decrees of fate. Proselytism for 
Mahler—or for Bruckner—is lost labor 
and bootless expense. Mengelberg played 
the symphony with complete self-aban- 
donment to his labor of love. Had the 
music been worth while the results would 
have been magnificent. Magnificent and 
more they were later on in Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes,” of which the conductor gave 
a performance that drove the audience 
nearly frantic with delight. It was a 
virtual re-creation: of the hackneyed and 
tortured work—stupendous, unforgetta- 
ble. To an exposition and perfection- 
ment of detail Mr. Mengelberg added a 
‘torrential power of climax that carried 
away the most phlegmatic, that made one 
Wish to leap on one’s seat and shout for 
joy. In such music as this Mengelberg is 
indeed all that has been claimed for him. 

He made a new thing, furthermore, of 
the Tchaikovsky violin concerto, in which 
anew violinist, Alexander Schmuller, in- 
troduced himself to this country. Mr. 
Schmuller is a Russian and a true artist, 
though he differs from the fiddling youths 
and maidens of the Auer laboratory. No 
more striking or picturesque figure has 
trod on concert platform in years. The 
man in his extraordinary appearance and 
rapid, nervous gait, might pass at a pinch 
or Paganini, or Dr. Miracle, in the 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” or George Arliss 
4s D'Israeli. But in spite of a few man- 
herismg there is nothing illegitimately 
‘ensitional about his art. He made im- 
mediately plain the possession of a phe- 
homenal technique and a tone which, if 
‘Sometimes slightly veiled and not of a 
‘eethingly sensuous color or roundness, 
's, nevertheless, extremely beautiful in 
‘antilena and sufficiently warm. Best of 
all, he played the concerto with electri- 
fying rhythm and_ spirit, true in- 
‘onation and considerable feeling for its 
Proper sentiment. It was an admirable 
Xalence of virtuosity and settled musi- 


Clanship. The audience acclaimed Mr. 


Schmuller riotously. Well it might. Few 
finer violinists have lately se” 





The Friends of Music 


The third subscription concert of the 
Friends of Music at Aeolian Hall last 
Sunday afternoon enlisted a part of the 
National Symphony Orchestra, a small 
mixed chorus, Mr. Bodanzky and an 
E-flat clarinet. The last named was es- 
sential to the performance of one 
of those world-shaking evidences of 
nascent Italian ambition in the ways 
of absolute music, which have been so 
plentifully revealed to us of late. This 
particular one was a “Grottesco” for 
small orchestra, by the much-advertised 
Francesco Malipiero. It is said to have 
been in the possession of the Friends of 
Music for a whole year and never to have 
been performed anywhere. The society 
might have proved itself more friendly 
to the heavenly maid by leaving the 
score in cold storage for ten years, at the 
end of which its public representation 
would probably have been recognized as 
unnecessary. When the orchestra had 
played it to a finish last Sunday, Mr. 
Bodanzky silenced the tepid applause 
with a gesture and announced that he 
would play it all over that the hearers 
might be enabled to give it fitting justice 
of appreciation. A number of those who 
saw no reason to doubt the accuracy of 
their initial judgment retired to the outer 
lobbies or the smoking room. The com- 
position is really a very simple matter. 
As with Archibald Grosvenor’s poetry, 
in “Patience,” “to understand it, it is 
necessary to think of nothing at all.” 

Malipiero has sought merely to do the 
kind of thing that Stravinsky does much 
better. The movement contains several 
contrasting sections, clearly differenti- 
ated, alternately prickly, parodistic, mock 
funereal, common. Castanets and xylo- 
phone rattle, the strings crepitate under 
the touch of the wood of the bow, a piano 
tinkles, there are successions of pulsatile 
effects and other sounds much affected by 
that school of composers engaged in ex- 
ploiting the possibilities of “pure timbre.” 
Unhappily, Malipiero has neither the 
razor-edged and native humor of Stra- 
vinsky nor his gift for saying his say in 
the briefest possible space and then of 
stopping dead. So he talks and talks in 
a sort of third-hand perversion of “Pe- 
trouchka,” though the funeral march sec- 
tion, with its squealing E-flat clarinet, 
seems to point to an acquaintance with 
Mahler’s First Symphony. The pre- 
tense and insincerity of the whole thing 
quite eliminate what satisfaction one 
might take in its alleged “cleverness.” 
And it is about as Italian as bortsch or 
caviar. 

There was some further un-Italian 
Italian music on the program in the 
shape of an aimless and often ill-sound- 
ing concertino for clarinet and orchestra 
by the redoubtable Ferruccio Busoni. 
Now, Mr. Busoni is a very intellectual 
pianist and perhaps the greatest living 
transcriber of Bach. But we have yet 
to hear the original composition of his 
which justified its existence. One thing 
may be set down touching this maunder- 
ing, rhapsodic concertino—it is harmonic- 
ally lamblike, not to say sheepish, com- 
pared with that fearsome “Berceuse” 
that he conducted for us some years ago. 
Mr. Chiafarelli played the solo part very 
indifferently. 

The prelude to these edifying matters 
took the unaccustomed shape of the over- 
ture to Spohr’s “Jessonda,” which has no 
particular claim to contemporary in- 
terest. The only real music of the after- 





noon was Brahms’ inexpressibly noble 
choral dirge, “Ndanie,’”’ which the choir, 
admirably trained by Stephen Townsend, 
sang in beautiful style. And how the 
lofty outgivings of a great soul shamed 
the vulgar trumpery of Malipiero! In 
the unintentional contrast lay a whole 
mighty object lesson. H. F. P. 





Philharmonic Events 


For the second time in six days Mme. 
Matzenauer was the Philharmonic solo- 
ist on Thursday evening and Friday af- 
ternoon of last week. On both occasions 
she sang three orchestrated songs by Mr. 
Stransky—“‘Thy Fragrant Hair,’ “To 
Solitude” and “Hymnus’—the first and 
last of which are new. She followed 
these on Thursday with “Ocean, Thou 
Mighty Monster,” and on Friday with the 
Immolation Scene from “Gétterdamme- 
rung,” in which she had been heard the 
previous week. The orchestra played 


Brahms’ Third Symphony, Strauss’ 
“Death and _ Transfiguration” and 
Dvorak’s “Carnival” Overture. Inevita- 


bly the music of Weber sounded thin and 
Dvorak flashy after the glowing fire of 
Strauss. The Philharmonic forces never 
played it more inspiringly or with more 
imposing breadth. Mr. Stransky read the 
symphony beautifully. The performance 
was wholly in the spirit of Brahms, and 
in the first and last movement the con- 
ductor properly stressed the heroic ele- 
ments. The orchestra warmed up after 
the first movement, in which it was not 
altogether at its best. 

Mme. Matzenauer sang Mr. Stransky’s 
songs beautifully. They might have been 
written to suit her voice. One of them, 
“To Solitude,” ingenious in workmanship 
and lilting in melody, is already known 
here. The other two are scarcely less 
fluent and richly instrumental. The first 
is the better musically, as a faithful set- 
ting of the text and an apt illustration 
of the poetic mood. It might stand un- 
ashamed in the presence of some of 
Strauss’ best songs. The middle section 
of “To Solitude” is admirably woven 
polyphonically. The third song takes 
certain liberties with Henley’s poem. All 
three show a skill in writing for the voice 
unusual these days. The audience re- 
ceived them very cordially. Mme. Mat- 
zenauer was also warmly applauded after 
the “Oberon” air (transposed down for 
her), though her performance of that is 
another story. Whose English, by the 
way, does she sing? Certainly not that 
of J. R. Planché. H. F. P. 





Friday’s Concert 


The symphony on Friday afternoon 
was Schumann’s B flat—the jocund and 
exhilarating one that bears the title 
“Spring.” It was anything but in the 
mood of the day’s weather, yet Mr. 
Stransky laid stress on its upsoaring and 
vernal poetry. Indeed, he has never, to 
our recollection, been so fortunate in a 
Schumann symphony. The four move- 
ments were gloriously alive and sang to 
high heaven. Mr. Stransky made the 
work sound as lucid in its scoring as if 
Mendelssohn had orchestrated it. The 
other purely orchestral number of the 
program was Debussy’s “Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune.” Mme. Matzenauer repeated Mr. 
Stransky’s songs. They display her voice 
to much better advantage than the music 
of Briinnhilde in the Immolation Scene, 
which closed the concert in a blaze of 
glory. B. F. FP. 





A Superb Wagner Concert 


The “All Seats Sold” legend, in Car- 
negie Hall lobby last Sunday afternoon, 
gave token anew of the magic that is 
Wagner’s name. The Philharmonic’s 
Wagner program was a magnificent 
specimen, and it was superbly played 
under Mr. Stransky’s compelling baton. 
Applause was particularly long and loud 
after “March of the Knights” from “Par- 
sifal,” the “Meistersinger” Prelude, and 
“Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire 
Scene.” They were gloriously done. 
Where is there another orchestra with 
such glow, such fluidity and inner flame? 
Other items were from “Tannhiuser,” 


gested the virtuoso in its choice and ar- 
rangement of numbers, Arturo Toscanini 
again stormed the heights of popularity 
at the Metropolitan Tuesday evening, 
when the Scala Orchestra, led by the il- 
lustrious Italian, provoked shouts and 
vociferant handclapping at the second of 
its series of three subscription concerts 
at the opera house. There was an im- 
provement, acoustically, over the intro- 
ductory program. This time there were 
no inaudible pianissimo passages, though 
there were moments when the orchestra 
was reduced to an eloquent whisper. 

A marvel of transparency, clarity and 
lyricism was the Brahms Second Sym- 
phony, with a fascinating emphasis of 
inner voices. But there was a difference 
of opinion as to whether this was 
Brahms, or Brahms plus Toscanini, or’ 
Toscanini with Brahms. The extreme 
of lyricism and of euphonious detail gave 
it an Italianate character, and if it was 
not wanting in spirit, that spirit lacked 
all suggestion of mid-European rugged- 
ness. 

Other numbers included a Notturno 
and Rondo Fantastico by Pick-Mangia- 
galli, in modern idiom, with more than a 
trace of resemblance to some of the music 
of the composer’s ballet, “Il Carillon 


Magico,” now current at the Metropoli- 
tan; the overlong and_ uninteresting 
Roussel “Le Festin de _ 1l’Araignée”’; 


Richard Strauss’s “Don Juan,” and the 
Verdi “Vespri Siciliani’’ Overture. The 
“Don Juan” was given an admirable, if 
scarcely a superlative, performance. The 
overture served as a reminder that it is 
as an opera conductor that Toscanini 
towers above all his fellows, and that the 
orchestra bears the name of Italy’s most 
famous temple of song. : 





“RIGOLETTO” IN BROOKLYN 





One of Largest Audiences of Season 
Hear Metropolitan Performance 


“Rigoletto,” sung by Metropolitan 
forces, drew one of the largest audiences 
of the season to the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on Jan. 11. A cast composed 
of principals new to Brooklyn in their 
respective r6dles, added special interest 
to the evening’s performance. Beniamino 
Gigli as the Duke, won continued ap- 
plause for his splendid singing, and ful- 
filled his histrionic duties satisfactorily. 
Mabel Garrison was the essence of 
daintiness and grace as Gilda and sang 
with delightful purity of tone. Indeed 
she was recalled a score of times after 
each act. A third artist to win appre- 
ciation for his work was Giuseppe 
Danise, who made an admirable Rigo- 
letto, and who sang with beauty of tone. 
The three principals were obliged to 
take repeated curtain calls. For the 
rest, Leon Rothier was Sparafucile, and 
Flora Perini, Louise Berat, Ananian, 
Laurenti, Paltrinieri and Mary Mellish 
completed the cast. Under the guidance 
of Mr. Moranzoni, the orchestra played 
the music with brilliance. ; i oes 





Beethoven Symphony Orchestra Gives 
Program at East Side School 


A goodly audience manifested appre- 
ciation of the playing of the Beethoven 
Symphony Orchestra, when that organ- 
ization, under the direction of Henry 
Lefkowitch, gave a concert at the Public 
School 63 Auditorium on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 12. The program was exceed- 
ingly attractive. The Beethoven Musi- 
cal Society is doing a worthy work in its 
field and it is gratifying to mark its 
progress. 





Alice Baroni and Robert Armour in Joint 
Recital at Carbondale 


CARBONDALE, PA., Jan. 14.—A_ recent 
successful concert in this city was the 
joint recital of Alice Baroni, coloratura 
soprano, and _ Robert rmour, tenor. 
Mme. Baroni proved an artist of more 
than usual ability with a voice of much 
beauty. Mr. Armour displayed a voice 
of fine tenor quality. The program 
closed with the duet, “Lontano, Lontano” 
from “Mefistofele’” and Walthew’s “It 
was a Lover and His Lass” by Mme. 
Baroni and Mr. Armour. F. Dadleigh 
Vernon assisted at the piano. 





Sundelius to Sing in Baltimore 


Marie Sundelius, the Metropolitan so- 
prano, is to sing in Baltimore on Fri- 
day afternoon, Feb. 4, in the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music series. 
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BALTIMORE THRIVES ON ORCHESTRAL FARE 





Philadelphia Forces Under 
Guest Leader and Local 
Players Heard—Many 

Recitals 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 13.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, with Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch as guest conductor, appeared at 
the Lyric last night before a record at- 
tendance. This concert gave Balti- 
moreans their first opportunity of judg- 
ing the ability of the eminent Russian 
pianist in the capacity of conductor. The 


audience greeted him with warmth, and 
each work was appreciated for its emo- 
tional and intellectual values. An ova- 
tion was given him after the program, 
which embraced only German works, this 
being the first all-Teutonic musical fare 
that has been offered locally since stress- 
ful times. 

The Baltimore Symphony, Gustave 
Strube, conductor, gave the fourth Sun- 
day afternoon concert at the Lyric, Jan. 
9, with not even a whimper being heard 
from the camp of the Lord’s Day Al- 
liance followers. Whether local inter- 
ference will ever come to pass against 
the continuance of these public concerts 
seems doubtful; at least the public clamor 


for their continuance seems undeniable 
as measured through the attendance and 
growing interest. Cecil Arden, contralto, 
gained the admiration of the big audi- 
ence. 

Helen Stanley, soprano, and Maurice 
Dambois, ’cellist, were the artists who 
appeared jointly giving the fourth con- 
cert of the Music Lover’s Course pre- 
sented by the William A. Albaugh’s Con- 
cert Bureau at the Lyric, Jan. 11. Mme. 
Stanley gave artistic interpretations of 
groups of songs, adding to her list sev- 
eral encores done in a charming manner. 
Her accompanist was Elmer Zoller, who 
gave ideal support. Maurice Dambois 
supplemented the fine impression which 
former appearances have earned by his 
appealing style and brilliant command. 
Marcel Hansotte assisted the ’cellist with 
musicianly piano accompaniments. 

Arrigo Serrato, violinist, with Maurice 
Eisner at the piano, gave the recital at 
the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
Jan. 7 

The Lyric management has announced 
that the Chicago Opera forces will be 
heard March 7 in “Monna Vanna”; 
March 8, in “La Traviata,” and March 9, 
in “Othello.” The list of operas was 
chosen by the local committee consisting 
of Dr. Dohme, Dr. Hugh Young, Harold 
Randolph, James Preston, Dr. H. Barton 
Jacobs, Albert Berney and A on: 





SUCCESSION OF MUSICAL 
NOTABLES IN BUFFALO 





Levitzki, Kindler, Muzio, Seidel, Bras- 
lau and O’Byrne Are Heard 
After Holiday Lull 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 17.—Following 
the lull in affairs musical prevailing 
during the holiday period the season is 
again in full swing. The third of the 
Mai Davis Smith series of subscription 
concerts was given on Jan. 4, present- 
ing the pianist, Mischa Levitzki, and the 
’cellist, Hans Kindler, for the first time 
in Buffalo. Piano students turned out 
in force to hear Levitzski and their joy 
and appreciation of his excellent playing 
was emphatically manifested by ap- 
plause that compelled him to grant sev- 
eral encores. Mr. Kindler, the ’cellist, 
had a legitimate success, which became 
more pronounced as the evening wore on. 
W. J. Gomph, a local pianist, gave Mr. 
Kindler sympathetic accompaniments. 

The Musical Arts Firm, represented by 
the Misses Bellanca, Kraft and Mich- 
aels, commenced a series of subscription 
concerts the evening of Jan. 6, present- 
ing Claudio Muzio, soprano, and Toscha 
Seidel, violinist, in joint recital. Miss 
Muzio made her initial appearance here 
and scored a great success. Mr. Seidel 
was in admirable form, playing with 
fine tone quality and temperamental 
warmth. He shared the honors with 
Miss Muzio and played many encores. 
Harry Kaufmann for the violinist, and 
Vito Carnevale for the singer, played 
admirable accompaniments. 

A large audience greeted Cathal 
O’Byrne, Irish tenor, Sunday evening 
when he sang for the Irish relief fund. 
Mr. O’Byrne made a deep appeal in his 
work which has a personal note that is 
most interesting. A local singer, Car- 
mela Carbone Valente, assisted the 
tenor. Her singing was artistic and 
she was heartily applauded. Margaret 
Colton was the efficient accompanist. 

Sophie Braslau presented a_ note- 
worthy program when she sang for the 
Temple Settlement, Monday evening. 
There is a compelling and sincere force 
in all that she does which impresses 
porfoundly. Ethel Cave Cole played 
worthy accompaniments. F. H. H. 


DEBUT OF JOPLIN CHORUS 








Organization Under Walter McCray 
Gives First Public Program 


JOPLIN, Mo., Jan. 10.—The first con- 
cert of the Joplin Choral Club since 
organization was given late in December 
in the high school auditorium before a 


- large and highly pleased audience. All 


numbers were artistically offered under 
the excellent conductorship of Walter 
McCray. 

Indian themes in the first group, effec- 
tive American numbers in the second 
group, followed by interesting Negro 
spirituals offered excellent variety. 

The club, composed of seventy trained 
women’s voices, has a promising outlook 
for the future. The executive committee 
is composed of Mrs. E. Z. Wallower, 
president; Mmes. P. A. Adams, James 


B. Porter and Elizabeth Spurgin, vice- 
presidents; Lucinda A. Warden, secre- 
tary, and Mrs. W. M. Holly, treasurer. 
The club has voted to join the S-ate 
Federation of music clubs and is soon to 
conduct a membership campaign. Mr. 
McCray, who is dean of the music de- 
partment of the State Manual Training 
School at Pittsburg, Kan., has been an 
inspiration in the musical development 
of the club. Mrs. Gertrude Coulter Hen- 
ley is the accompanist. L. A. W. 





JOPLIN, Mo., Jan. 10.—Mischa Levitski, 
eminent pianist, appeared in recital here 
Dec. 29 under the auspices of the Fort- 
nightly Music Club. It was given in the 
high school auditorium and was the 
third number of the winter musical series 
being brought to the city under the club’s 
management. The gifted pianist re- 
ceived a most cordial welcome and was 
so heartily applauded that he gave three 
encores at the close of the program. 

The fourth number of the series will 
be given on Jan. 25, when the New York 
Chamber Music Society will appear. 

L. A. W. 





BANGOR HEARS LOCAL WORK 


Concert Waltz by Melville H. Andrews 
Played by City Orchestra 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 13.—Before an 
audience of some 900, the annual benefit 
concert by the Bangor Symphony, Adel- 
bert W. Sprague, conductor, for the 
endowment fund of the’ orchestra, was 
given in the City Hall on Saturday 
evening. A program selected from the 
most popular works in the répertoire was 
received enthusiastically. 

As a novelty, Mr. Sprague presented 
Melville H. Andrews’s Concert Waltz, 
“When the Roses Sleep,” which has 
recently been re-scored for symphony 
orchestra by the composer, who is one 
of Bangor’s most prominent musicians. 
This waltz was originally written as a 
song for soprano with violin obbligato. 

On Wednesday evening, the recently 
organized Schumann Club Orchestra 
made its first appearance, at the home of 
Mrs. Ernest Sylvester. The personnel 
includes Mrs. Florence Persons, Estelle 
Baumann, Lydia Adams, Faith Dono- 
van, Mrs. Ernest Sylvester, Eleanor 
Hicks, Dorothy Doe, Hilda Donovan, 
Helena Tewksbury, and Mrs. Hilliard 
Johnston. 4..%. @. 








William Phillips Active in Oratorio 


CHICAGO, Jan. 8.—William Phillips, 
baritone, has been in demand for oratorio 
work and has recently appeared in many 
towns and cities of the Middle West. 
He sang in “The Messiah” at the First 
Congregational Church in Oak Park 
Dec. 19, at Milton College, Milton, Wis., 
Dec. 22; at Dubuque, Ia., Dec. 30, and 
on Jan. 2 with the Apollo Club of Chi- 
cago at the Union League Club. 

F. W. 





Ida Geer Weller Sings for Euterpeans 


One of the most pleasurable features 
of the program at the Greenwich Village 
Theater on the evening of Jan. 16 was 
the singing of Ida Geer Weller, mezzo- 


contralto. Alvin Ernest Belden, dancer; 
Edythe Carle, danseuse, and _ Ilona, 
danseuse Orientale, collectively known as 
the Athenian Dancers, were also pre- 
sented at this concert of the Euterpean 
Club. Solo groups of serious character 
were presented by Miss Weller besides 
the vocal art in the Kursteiner “Invoca- 
tion to Eros,” which the dancers had 
chosen as the music for their final num- 
ber. Evelyne Thorpe was Miss Weller’s 
competent accompanist, and Lotta Alice 
Belden was at the piano for the dancers. 





TOSCANINI MAKES SECOND 
VISIT TO PHILADELPHIA 





With La Scala Orchestra Italian Com- 
pels Admiration in Lengthy 
Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 16.—Toscanini and 
La Scala Orchestra played again in the 
Academy of Music last night to a big 
audience. Those who remembered his 
operatic triumphs in the same auditorium 
but who doubted his symphonic gifts, 
came away convinced, after a program 
which was inordinately long according 
to American standards. Those who as- 
serted confidently that after all the Latin 
temperament was not fitted for the dis- 
closure of symphonic contours and spirit, 
were forced to revise decision. Tosca- 
nini, who had conducted Beethoven at 
his recent afternoon program, last even- 
ing selected Brahms—the second sym- 
phony—which he read with amazing 
clarity of the close symphonic writing 
and with real vision into the meanings. 
Among other numbers he gave two novel- 


ties which were interesting, “Le Festin 


de L’Araignée,” by Albert Roussel, and 
a Rondo and Notturno by the young 
Italian composer, Pick-Mangiagalli. The 
band was in form and with its leader 
held the audience spellbound for more 
than two hours. 

Signor Toscanini was the recipient of 
a massive silver bowl and other gifts. 

Earlier in the day members of the 
local Italian colony engineered a great 
demonstration for the conductor and his 
men, afterwhich a banquet was given in 
their honor, at which Dr. E. J. Cattell 
of the city administration welcomed them 
in the name of the mayor, who is in 
Florida. W. R. Mz. 


MUSEUM OFFERING PUBLIC 
CONCERTS IN WORCESTER 


Sunday Programs Attracting Crowds of 
Music Lovers—Anna Case and 
May Peterson in Recitals 


WORCESTER, MAss., Jan. 13.—An _ in- 
teresting series of ten or twelve con- 
certs are being given at the Worcester 
Art Museum, every other Sunday during 
the winter. Well-known musicians have 
been engaged for these concerts. The 
programs are attracting throngs of 
music-lovers. 

Anna Case, soprano; Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist, and Charles Gilbert Spross, 
pianist, were the artists at the fourth of 
the series of Steinert Concerts, given 
in Mechanics’ Hall, Jan. 4. The pro- 
gram was long and varied, but none too 
long for the music enthusiasts who filled 
the hall and called for many encores 
which the artists generously gave them. 

May Peterson, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, sang her way into the 
hearts of her hearers, at a concert given 
lately in Poli’s Theater. This was her 
initial appearance in Worcester. Her 
accompanist was Rudolph Gruen. Kath- 
erine M. Hickel, violinist, a local artist, 
played and was accompanied by Ru- 
dolph Fagerstrom. A large number of 
tickets were distributed among school 
children. 

_ The annual presentation of the “Mes- 
siah” was given in Mechanics’ Hall to 
a crowded house by the Worcester Ora- 
torio Society, under the direction of J. 
Vernon Butler. The chorus of 1920, 
composed of 250 voices, surpassed those 
of. previous years. The soloists were 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Alma Beck, con- 
tralto; Judson House, tenor, and Fred 
Patton, baritone. 7. C.-L. 











Lazaro in Demand for Concert Work 


As the season progresses the position 
of Hipolito Lazaro, who entered the con- 
cert field this autumn, becomes constant- 
ly more assured. His bookings are tak- 
ing him to all parts of the United States 
and Canada. He is now being booked 
for return engagements in many of the 
cities where he sang earlier in the sea- 
son. When he gives his recital in Mon- 
treal on Feb. 10. it will be a return en- 
gagement, his third appearance in that 
city since the fall. 


FAVORABLE DEBUT 
BY FRIEDA KLIN\ 





Good Singing Distinguishes Progra, 
Presented in Aeolian Hall by 
Young Contralto 
More than the customary cordial] 

which New York audiences’ exhi 


toward new singers was manifest at t « 
recital which Frieda Klink, a mezzo-c: 


tralto débutante gave in Aeolian Ha |. 


Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 11, with Ric 
ard Hageman at the piano. The you 
singer skillfully utilized a voice of a: 
ple power and range, and »f attracti 
quality. Her personality, tov, was 

her favor. 

Her first group included the “Air 
Gismonda” from Handel’s “Ottone,” . - 
arranged by Frank Bibb, and Paisell: 
“Chi Vuol La Zingarello.” The seco: | 
was of French songs, among the 
Franck’s “La Procession,” Hahn’s “Pa 


sage,” Poldowski’s “Dimanche d’Avri ” 


and “Cortége,” and Debussy’s “Balla . 
des Femmes de Paris.” 

The third group was devoted entire \ 
to songs by Brahms, for which the Ge:- 
man texts were used. 
“Standchen,” “Von Ewiger Liebe” aii 
“Botschaft” were presented with evident 
appreciation of their musical and textu:! 
values. The concluding group includ: 


Griffes’s “By a Lonely Forest Pathway,” 


Dobson’s “Yasmin,” Cyril Scott’s “In the 

Valley,” Deems Taylor’s “Song for Lov- 

ers,” and Campbell-Tipton’s “Rhapsody.” 
i 2. 


New York Banks’ Glee Club in Concert 


The New York Banks’ Glee Club gave 
its annual concert at Carnegie Hall on 
Tuesday, Jan. 11, opening with Bee- 
thoven’s “Creation Hymn.” The pro- 
gram included choral works of Saint- 
Saéns, Horatio Parker and Victor Her- 
bert. Grace Northrop, soprano, and 
William Roberts, bass, assisted credita})ly 
in the incidental solos. The chorus of 
male voices, conducted by Bruno Huhn, 
showed efficient training. Miss Northrop 
offered an aria from “Pagliacci’ and sev- 
eral short songs. Greta Hilger, ’cellist, 
played Tchaikovsky’s “Variations on a 
Rococo Theme” and shorter works by 
Tartini and Popper. H. S. 








Mrs. Bready Appears Before Opera Club 


Her recital of “The Blue Bird” won 
another triumph for Mrs. George Lee 
Bready at the meeting of the National 
Opera Club of America, Inc., at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoon of 
Jan. 13. Another New York date of 
Mrs. Bready’s is for a recital of “Pelléas 
et Mélisande” at the Fifty-eighth Street 
branch of the Public Library on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 24. 





Following successes in the East, end- 
ing with his appearance in Wilmington, 
Del., Jan. 7, Jules Falk, violinist, began 
his Middle West tour, Jan. 10 in Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Engagements are listed in 
principal cities in Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
after which he returns for Eastern book- 
ings in April. 
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BOSTON’S HOMAGE TO TWO NOTED PIANISTS 





Bauer and Mme. Szumowska 
Evoke Admiration—Other 
Recitals of. Week 


BosTON, Jan. 17.—An eminently serious 
artist was heard in an eminently serious 
program when Harold Bauer played in 
Jordan Hall on Saturday afternoon. 
Bauer’s performance was of that perfec- 
‘ion which is literally awe-inspiring. His 
playing of the Bach Partita in B Flat 
(his own transcription from the harpsi- 
-hord score) stamped him unequivo- 
cally as a supreme performer of the 
classic. His remarkable expository in- 
tellect disclosed the noble emotions of 
schumann’s Sonata in F Sharp Minor. 

In a Chopin group the audience was 
treated to playing as noble as it was 
rare without a trace of supine senti- 
mentality. Mr. Bauer’s musical under- 
standing is comprehensive and Miltonic 
! depth. 

On Thursday afternoon Antoinette 
Szumowska, the eminent Polish pianist, 
returned to the concert stage for the first 
time since her activities were suspended 
because of her work on behalf of Poland. 
Her program championed the music of 
Chopin and a few modern Poles, and 
included Chopin’s Nocturne in B Major, 
the Etude in G, a Mazurka, and the 
Scherzo in B Minor. Mme. Szumowska 


has lost none of her technical skill. Her 
runs are rippling and smooth, her trill 
is hardly to be equalled, and her master- 
ful playing in general was a welcome 
revelation to the audience. She can play 
Chopin as though to the manner born. 
The welcome she received was markedly 
enthusiastic. 

According to announcements, Marie- 
Magdeleine DuCarp has a tendency to 
win second prizes and then to capture 
firsts. Her recital in Jordan Hall, Wed- 
nesday afternoon, reflected that tendency. 
The first part of her program consisted 
of the Prelude and Fugue in C by Bach; 
the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 110; Berceuse 
and Barcarolle by Chopin. Her playing, 
while musicianly, lacked spontaneity. 
But in the second part of her program, 
her tone became poignantly warm, 
phrases were shaped with consummate 
artistry, and a delightful abandon lent 
an atmosphere of happy spontaneity to 
her interpretations. 

Those who braved the weather of Fri- 
day, Jan. 14, to hear Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone, at Jordan Hall, were well rewarded 
for their courage. Mr. Dadmun pos- 
sesses a most felicitous sense of inter- 
pretation. A. diversified program at- 
tested his versatility. His voice is supple 
and expressive, his diction speaks for 
itself, and his unaffected musical style 
and ingratiating personality are at- 
tributes 6f his art that give pleasure to 
an audience. Harrison Potter furnished 
excellent accompaniments. H. L. 





SOCIETIES ACTIVE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Philharmonie and Mendels- 
sohn Club Offer Fine Pro- 
grams— Visiting Stars 
Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 15.—Members of 
the Philharmonic Society had the rare 
pleasure of a Sunday evening symphony 
program last week-end when Josef Pas- 
ternack: directed a band of seventy musi- 
cians, mainly recruited from the per- 
sonnel of the Philadelphia Orchestra, in 
the third of the season’s programs. Fol- 
lowing the rule of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, both of the soloists of the evening, 
Mina Dolores and Grisha Monasavitch, 
were Philadelphians. 

Mr. Pasternack made an_ excellent 
“nopular” program which included the 
“Carneval Romain” Overture of Berlioz, 
Elgar’s march “Pomp and Circumstance,” 
the “Lohengrin” Prelude and Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s suite, “In the Caucasus,” in 
which Paul Henkelman, the English-horn 
player, and Romain Verney, the new first 
viola of the Philadelphia Orchestra, ac- 
quitted themselves with credit in the 
solo and duet passages. 

Miss Dolores, a lyric soprano, won 
favorable attention by her singing in the 
original Russian, of Moussorgsky’s “Lit- 
tle Star, Where Art Thou” and Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Was Not I a Blade of Grass 
in Meadow Growing.” Mr. Monasavitch 
played with adequate technique the Men- 
delssohn violin concerto. The spacious 
Shubert Theater was again crowded to 
~ dears with the members and their 
riends. 

The Mendelssohn Club, with N. Lind- 
say Norden conducting, gave one of the 
best concerts in its history Wednesday 
evening in the Bellevue ballroom, this 
being the opening subscription concert 
of its forty-sixth season. Mr. Norden 
has drilled his excellent material till it 
can subtilize a tone, sing resoundingly, 
and give all the nuances required. There 
isa freshness of quality as well as a 
technical assurance and adroitness in the 
club’s singing. Edward G. McCollin, a 
Philadelphia composer, was represented 
by an interesting novelty, “Hymen, Late 
His Love Knots Selling.” Norman Jollif, 
baritone, made a fine impression by his 
sound musicianship and rounded voice, 
the “Vision Fugitive,” from “Héro- 
diade,”” and a number of songs, to which 
l¢ had to add several encores. “The 
Shepherd’s Story,” by Clarence Dickin- 
‘on, was among the Club’s numbers, 
Rosina Landgraf singing the solo. 

Scveral original compositions and a 
lumber of the familiar offerings of the 
‘oncert pianist marked the program of 
Rachmaninoff at the Academy of Music. 
He played Chopin’s G Minor Ballade and 
the E Flat Major, G Flat Major and the 
“ Sharp Minor Valses, and his own hack- 





neyed C Sharp Minor Prelude. Other 
works of his own were two characteristic 
“Etudes Tableaux.” Five of Mendels- 
sohn’s “Songs Without Words” and the 
“Spinning Song,’ played with rare beauty 
of tone and touch, and Liszt’s “Rhapsodie 
Espagnole” comple<ed the program. The 
pianist was in fine form and his audi- 
ence was enthusiastic. 

Margarete Matzenauer drew the larg- 
est audience of the series of Monday 
Morning Musicales, which under the di- 
rection of Arthur Judson are establish- 
ing a fixed place in local musical life. 
Frank La Forge filled a triple réle and 
made a decided impression as accom- 
panist, soloist and composer. Mme. Mat- 
zenauer gave two of his songs with ad- 
mirable effect. She also sang two groups, 
one of classics by Bach, Beethoven, Mo- 
zart and Gluck and the other by Franz 
and Schumann. In addition she sang 
numbers by Gretchaninoff, Debussy, 
Rhené-Baton and Arensky. Mr. La Forge 
varied the program with some. well 
played piano solos. Mme. Matzenauer 
was in superb voice and her artistry 
made her offerings notable. 

W. R. Mz. 





Substitutes for Elshuco Trio in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Jan. 15. 
Aurelio Giorni, pianist of the Elshuco 
Trio, was recently heard in recital at 
Vassar College. When the trio was 
obliged to cancel its engagement because 
of the illness of Willem Willeke, the 
’cellist, Mr. Giorni filled the breach. He 
was most cordially welcomed and _ he 
proved himself a worthy artist. The 
piece de résistance of the program was 
the difficult Strauss-Godowsky “Artist’s 


Giorni 








Life.” which he played with great 
facility. E. W. G. 
Boston Singers Heard Together in 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Boston, Jan. 15.—Gertrude Tingley, 
mezzo-contralto of Boston, recently ap- 
peared at the O. Henry Hotel in Greens- 
boro, N. C., in a song recital with James 
Westley White, basso-cantante. Mr. 
White’s Italian songs brought out the 
smooth sustained legato in which he is 
keenly proficient. Miss Tingley inter- 
preted a group of modern French songs 
with exquisite artistry. Later Miss 
Tingley and Mr. White gave groups of 
English songs which were well received. 
Beatrice Byrd was an adequate accom- 
panist. 





New England Supervisors Give Recep- 
tion for H. C. Davis 


During the recent holidays a number 
of prominent supervisors of music in 
high schools from various New Eng- 
land cities met in Boston fer an informal 
reception to Howard Clark Davis, direc- 
tor of music in the schools of Yonkers, 
N. Y., and of the Chautauqua Summer 
School of Music. Mr. Davis was for- 
merly active in school music circles in 
New England. A guest of the after- 
noon was Nicholas deVore. president of 
the National Academy of Music of New 
York and executive editor of “The Uni- 


versity Course of Music Study.” Mr. 
deVore spoke at some length regarding 
educational conditions in general, in- 
corporating data which his institution 
has gathered from many sources, look- 
ing toward unification of ideals, aims 
and procedure particularly as to school 
credit for outside music study through- 
out the country. Another guest was 
George Oscar Bowen, Mr. Davis’s prede- 
cessor in Yonkers, and who is now direc- 
- music in the schools of Ann Arbor, 
ich. 


Kalamazoo Chorus’ Gives 
“Messiah” 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., Jan. 15.—A high 
point of interest in Kalamazoo’s holiday 
music was the seventh annual production 
of “The Messiah” by the Kalamazoo Cho- 
ral Union. Harper C. Maybee, conduc- 
tor, with a chorus of 350 voices, assisted 
by an orchestra of local musicians and 
the following local soloists: Leoti Combs, 
Mrs. Harper C. Maybee, Helen Hayes, 
Mabel Pearson, Lillian Knowles, Marvel 
Liddy, Mrs. Frances Barrett Jones, Mrs. 
G. B. Rogers, George Jones, Stanley 
Wood, Otto Dietrich, and Maxwell Ser- 
geant. Much praise has been accorded 
the chorus for its singing, under the 
direction of Harper C. Maybee. So 
successful was the _ presentation of 
the oratorio that the management of the 
Choral Union has been requested to give 
another midwinter concert. The Kala- 
mazoo Musical Society gave its first pro- 
gram recently. On the same evening 
Bizet’s “Carmen” was presented in the 
Fuller Theater by Ralph Dunbar’s com- 
pany of American artists. M. J. R. 


Many Important Visitors to Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 15.—Musical 
events in this vicinity continue to give 
satisfaction. A _ series of “Twilight” 
concerts, given every Sunday under the 
direction of Bertha M. Foster at the 
Jewish Synagogue, are enjoying large 
attendances. A number of out-of-town 
artists appeared here during December 
and all were received by good-sized au- 
diences. Among the more important visi- 
tors were Carolyn Beebe and the New 
York Chamber Music Society, who came 
here under the auspices of the Jackson- 
ville Music Teachers’ Association, Mrs. 
Charles Davies, president. The Ruth 
St. Denis Concert Dancers furnished one 
of the Ladies’ Friday Musicales, Mrs. 
James Y. Wilson, president. The largest 
gathering of the season was drawn by 
Sophie Braslau, contralto, who appeared 
at the Duval Theater, Dec. 28, initiating 
the Meyer-Bendict Subscription Concerts. 
She was assisted by Ethel Cave-Cole. 

W. M. 


Anna Case and Thibaud Appear in Stein- 
ert Series at Bridgeport 


BRIDGEPORT, Jan. 10.—An exceedingly 
interesting and well attended concert was 
given at Poli’s Theater yesterday after- 
noon, presenting under the auspices of 
Rudolph Steinert, Anna Case, soprano, 
and Jacques Thibaud, violinist. This 
concert is the third in the series given 
this year by Mr. Steinert, and the en- 
tertainment was quite up to the usual 
standard. It was the first appearance in 
Bridgeport of both artists and their wel- 
come was a vociferous one, both being 
forced to respond to recall after recall. 
Charles Gilbert Spross was, as usual, 
the perfect accompanist. E. B. 


Hofmann Makes First Appearance in 
Hanover, N. H. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., Jan. 18.—Josef 
Hofmann, pianist, appeared in his first 
recital in Hanover, N. H., on Jan. 11. 
A large gathering of musicians and 
lovers of music were in attendance and 
showed their appreciation of the efforts 
of the artist. While in Hanover Mr. 
Hofmann was entertained by the Arts 
Club and other societies. F. F. 


Miss Bull Active in Pittsburgh as 
Managerial Representative 


Vera L. Bull, well known in the New 
York managerial field, has been located 
for the past year in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
making her headquarters at 802 Park 
Building. Miss Bull represents the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau in the States 
of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia and Tennessee, 
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Lhevinne in Bellingham, Wash. 

BELLINGHAM. WASH., Jan. 5.—Joseph 
Lhevinne was heard recently in concert 
at the Normal Anditorium under the 
auspices of the Bellingham Women’s 
Music Club. Mr. Lhevinne presented a 
program of unusual interest and was 
much encored, adding numerous extras. 


¥. @. 











French Roles Most 
Difficult to Sing, 
Says Yvonne Gall 











French Soprano 


Yvonne Gall, 


CHICAGO, Jan. 12.—One reason why 
French opera is not given as often as 
Italian opera is pointed out by Yvonne 
Gall, the French soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association. 

“French operas require more subtlety 
than Italian operas,” she said. “One 
must submerge oneself in the role, 
whereas the Italian tradition allows a 
singer to carry his own peculiar man- 
nerisms into every opera he sings in. 
The French stars, trained in the French 
school, take on the mood and character 
of the réle, even when they sing in Ital- 
ian opera. 

“Mr. Muratore, for instance, becomes 
Romeo When he plays Romeo, and Des 
Grieux when he sings in ‘Manon.’ He is 
no longer Muratore. This is the French 
tradition. 

‘One difference between French art- 
ists and the Italian artists is that the 
French can sing both French and Italian 
roles, whereas the Italians, with some 
notable exceptions, sing only the Italian 
roles. The French tradition of submerg- 
ing the artist in the réle makes the réles 
of every school of opera suitable to the 
French artists.” 

Miss Gall herself has been doing 
notable singing in the Italian roles, dur- 
ing the first part of the Chicago season. 
She created the role of Jsaura in “Jac- 
querie,” Gino Marinuzzi’s opera. 

She was asked how she had managed 
to make her impersonation of Tosca so 
gripping without trying to tear the roof 
open with her voice. 

“Ah,” she replied, “it is not necessary 
to shriek to express the emotions of an- 
ger and horror that Tosca feels. It is 
by gesture, by coloring the tone of the 
voice, by facial expression, that Tosca 
expresses her emotions. Mere fortissimo 
singing expresses nothing except lung- 
power. 

“Above all, a singer in opera must 
feel that she herself is the character. 
She must experience, for the time being, 
the thoughts, the hones, the fears, the 
heart-aches, and all the emotions of the 
character she represents.” F. W. 

\ 
Stars to Aid Greenwich Music School 


Mme. Galli-Curci has offered her serv- 
ices, as has Josef Lhevinne, for the bene- 
fit concert for the Greenwich Music 
School to be given Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
13, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The school is a settlement music school 
in lower New York. The proceeds of 
the concert will be devoted to carrying 
on the musical education work done there 
each year. 





Wisconsin Music Teachers to Hold Next 
Convention in Janesville 


JANESVILLE,- WIs., Jan. 18.—The an- 
nual convention of the Wisconsin Music 
Teachers’ Association will be held in 
this city during the first week of May, 
when it is expected that 200 university, 
public school and private music teachers 
will be in attendance. Convention head.- 
quarters will be at the Grand Hotel, 
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BURLINGTON, VT.—Mrs. Ruth Binga- 
man Herman gave a piano program be- 
fore the Klifa Club on Jan. 13. 


* * * 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. Daniel Jones, 
pianist of St. Louis, recently gave a re- 
cital, playing compositions by Chopin, 
Liszt, Shiitt and Debussy. The concert 
was well attended. 

*K ok * 


MONTPELIER, VT.—At the January 
meeting of the Music Club, Jan. 11, the 
program was given by Miss Gutchell, 
Mrs. Gibson, Miss Lowe, Mrs. Cleanes, 
Mrs. Pitkin and Mr. Pitkin. 

2K * ok 

SAN FRANcISscoO.—The Arrilaga Musi- 
cal College has announced the enlarging 
of its faculty and formation of new 
branches. The monthly recitals given 
by the faculty are of much interest. 

ck ok * 

LACONIA, N. H.—The Zedeler Quintet, 
consisting of Nicolai Zedeler, ’cellist; 
Salvador Sala and Isador Karon, violin- 
ists; Miriam Zedeler, pianist, and Rose 
Portune, soprano, gave a concert here 
recently. 





* ok * 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Paul Allen Bey- 
mer’s tenth organ recital was given in 
St. Matthew’s Church last week, when 
he was assisted by the full choir and by 
John O’Connor, tenor, and David Craw- 
ford, bass. 

~*~ « * 

AUSTIN, TEx.—LeRoy Carlson, pianist, 
gave a recital for the students at the 
Texas State School for the Blind New 
Year’s Day, this being the closing pro- 
gram of a successful concert tour during 
the holidays. 

* * 

AsTorIA, ORE.—J. MacMillan Muir, 
tenor, and Robert Louis Barron, violin- 
ist, of Portland, appeared in joint re- 
cital at the Methodist Church recently. 
Mr. Muir featured three of his own 


songs on the program. 
* ca ok 


DILLON, Mont.—L. A. Gregory has 
completed the organization of a new or- 
chestra, composed of twenty players, all 
of whom are pupils of Mr. Gregory. 
The organization will be known as the 
Gregory String Orchestra. 


ok ok * 


LENox, Mass.—A community sing 
was held in the town hall last week under 
the direction of Beecher Aldrich and 
Mrs. George A. Mole. The accompanists 
were Mrs. Charles Gorman, Mrs. George 
A. Mole and Mrs. E. R. Messer. 


* * * 


SCRANTON, Pa.—The New York Globe 
presented Winifred Marshall, soprano; 
Helen Levinson, mezzo, and Enzo Pas 
Carcela, violinist, in a free concert at 
the Y. M. H. A. recently. The accom- 
panists were Betty Schuleen and Alberto 
Sciarretti. 

* * * 

WINpDsoR, VtT.—The Windsor Choral 
Association is to be revived, and rehear- 
sals started immediately for a concert 
to be given in the spring. The con- 
ductor will be Arthur Quinby of Cor- 
nish, N. H., and the accompanist, Her- 
bert E. Wood. 

* * * 

BRATTLEBORO, VT.—The Players’ Trio 
of Boston, Carl Webster, ’cellist; Anna 
Eichorn, violinist, and Gladys Crock- 
ford, harpist, with Mrs. Cora Gooch 
Brooks as accompanist gave a concert 
here recently under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Club. 

* * * 

STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. — Francesce 
Pozzi’s band composition, “The Tri- 
umph,” dedicated to President-elect 
Harding, will receive an early perform- 
ance by the Marine Band, according to 
an appreciative letter received last week 
by the composer from Mr. Harding. 

* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Harold Baley, con- 
ductor of the high school orchestra, was 
presented with a baton by the members 
of the Washington High School -orches- 
tra at a recent celebration of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, held in the auditor- 
ium. Merrett Rodda made the presen- 
tation speech. 


DELAWARE, OHIO.—The second recital 
in the series of faculty concerts of the 
music department given this year at 
Ohio Wesleyan University was given at 
the University recently with Albert 
Sievers of the piano department, and 
Parvin Witte of the voice department, 
in charge of the program. 

* eS * 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—The Kanawha 
Valley Men’s Chorus, under the direction 
of Frank H. Kincheloe, made its first ap- 
pearance of the present season in the 
Y. M. C. A. auditorium last week, the 
proceeds being devoted to charitable pur- 
poses. Walter D. Barrington, tenor of 
Fairmont, was the assisting artist. 

* * * 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Isabel Gregory, 
contralto; Paul Goulding, harpist, and 
a string quartet composed of Louis Pet- 
rino, Fred Bayers, Ethel Seamans and 
Mrs. Julia Dungan, provided an excel- 
lent musical program for the reception 
given last week in the rooms of the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. 

ok 3k * 

OMAHA, NEB.—The third monthly mu- 
sic festival was given by the cathedral 
choirs of St. Cecilia’s Cathedral under 
the direction of R. Mills Silby, organist 
and director, recently. The program in- 
cluded Gregorian Chants and works by 
Palestrina, Handel and other masters. 
Henry Moore, tenor, was the assisting 
artist. 

* ok * 

CHARLES ClItTy, IowA.—Mrs. W. R. 
McCray gave a talk before the P. E. O. 
Chapter on “Recent American Music” 
last week. Works by American com- 
posers were played on the phonograph, 
including particularly those of Iowa 
composers, one of whom was Thurlow 
Lieurance, formerly a_ resident of 
Oskaloosa. 

* * * 

BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The last pro- 
gram of the Junior Music Club was 
given by Eula Brown, Marion Eager, 
and Gladys Weir. Mrs. Catherine Bur- 
lingame, soprano and a member of the 
Senior Music Club, was heard in an 
operatic number. The fraternal orders 
of the city united efforts in a musical 
program recently. 

* * * 

KITTERY, Me.—The Pilgrim Male 
Quartet of Boston, comprising Robert 
Fitz Gerald and Harold S. Tripp, tenors; 
Percy F. Baker, baritone, and Dr. George 
R. Clark, bass, assisted by James Arthur 
Bellhouse, reader, gave a concert here 
lately. The organization is a successor 
to the well-known Schubert Male Quartet 
which has gone out of existence. 

* * 

STEUBENVILLE, OHIO.—The Ohio Val- 
ley Male Chorus made its initial appear- 
ance at the Wells auditorium under the 
direction of John Phillips, making a 
very favorable impression with its or- 
ganization of sixty singers. Dan Bed- 


- doe of Cincinnati, was the assisting art- 


ist, whose work was much enjoyed. 
Clarice Phillips was his accompanist. 


* * ok 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Mme. Marie 
Warrington, soprano of the Savage 
Opera Company; Elizabeth Packard 


Larsen, reader of Springfield, Mass., and 
John Stevenson, singer of Scotch songs, 
presented the program at the reception 
given by the local chapter of the D. A. R. 
in honor of its president, Mrs. George 
Maynard Minor, at the Taft Hotel re- 
cently. 
* * * 

Mitrorp, N. H.—The Congregational 
Church has recently installed a new 
organ at an estimated cost of $12,000. 
The committee on purchasing the organ 
was Rev. G. Edgar Wolfe, Mrs. G. F. 
Jewett, F. W. Sawyer, George W. Moore, 
Fred Cooley, Emory D. Heald, Dr. B. 
L. Talbot, W. D. Sargent and A. W. 
Falconer. The organist is L. N. Stick- 
ney. 

* * * 

ROANOKE, VA.—A _ large audience 
greeted Anne Robertson, violinist, when 
she appeared at the Academy of Music 
recently under the auspices of the 
Thursday Morning Music Club. Miss 





Robertson began her studies under local 
tutors and has for the past several years 
been a pupil of Svcenski in New York. 
Mrs. Robert M. Curtis was a sympathetic 
accompanist. ° 
* oe OF 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Mrs. Susan Haw- 
ley Davis presented her vocal pupils in 
a recital at the Stratfield recently. Ola 
Rankin, contralto of New Haven, was 
the assisting artist. The vested choir 
of St. John’s Church, under the direc- 
tion of Alvin C. Breul, presented West’s 
cantata, “The Story of Bethlehem,” re- 
cently. The part of the Narrator was 
sung by Elis Lundberg. 


* * * 


HILLSBORO, ORE.—Paul Petri of Port- 
land presented the members of his class 
in recital at the Congregational Church 
recently. Those participating were Mrs. 
George E. Allen, contralto; Mrs. B. W. 
Barnes, soprano; Mrs. G. V. Payne, so- 
prano; Mrs. H. C. Peterson, mezzo; Eva 
Simpson, soprano, and Marjorie Wells, 
mezzo-soprano. Mr. Petri was the ac- 
companist. 

ok * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The musicians who 
have studios on the sixth floor of the 
Bush & Lane Building had their annual 
“at home” on New Year’s Day. The 
hosts and hostesses were Mr. and Mrs. 
Otto Wedemeyer, Mrs. Clifford Moore, 
Mrs. Mytilene Fraker Stites, Mrs. 
Pauline Miller Chapman, Dorothea 
Nash, Frances Sheehy, Elsie Lewis and 
Abby Whiteside. 

* * * 

LONG BEACH, CAL.—George Daland, 
instructor of music in the high schools 
and organist of St. Clement’s Church, El 
Paso, Tex., gave an organ recital in St. 
Luke’s Church recently. Other recent 
events were the program of Indian songs 
sung in costume by Lucy Wolcott before 
the Teacher’s Institute and pupils’ re- 
citlas by Fennel Lorraine, Louise 
D’Artell, Bessie Lincoln and Alma E. 
Berg. 

* * ok 

PORTLAND, ORE.—J. William Belcher 
directed a performance of the cantata, 
“Son of the Highest,” at the Central 
Presbyterian Church recently. Mrs. 
MeNary and Frank A. Douglas were the 
accompanists. An augmented choir, 
under the direction of Otto Wedemeyer, 
was also heard in Buck’s “The Coming 
of the King” at the First Presbyterian 
Church recently. Edgar E. Coursen was 
at the organ. 

Bo * * 

Concorb, N. H.—Mrs. Klara Muehling, 
soprano, and Lawrence G. Muehling, 
pianist, of Manchester, recently assisted 
in a recital given under the auspices of 
the Music Club. Other artists were H. 
Maitland Barnes and Lawrence C. 
Farnham, pianists; Harold Dearborn, 
tenor; Mrs. Walter May, soprano; Mr. 
Wentworth, tenor, and Mrs. Harold 
Blake. The program was arranged by 
Mrs. Edward W. Woodworth. 


* a By 


PORTLAND, ORE. — A large audience 
heard the cantata, “The Cradle of Bethle- 
hem,” which was given under the direc- 
tion of Russell E. Beals at the Congre- 
gational Church recently. The soloists 
were Arthur Jones, William Andree, Mrs. 
Fred Jones, Mrs. Margaret Bishop, Mrs. 
Wilbur McElldowney, Mrs. Max Reeher 
and Mrs. Hazel Carmack. The program 
at the last meeting of the MacDowell 
Club was given by Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Petri. 

uk * * 

TRENTON, N. J.—The St. George Mu- 
sic Club, numbering forty voices, made 
a fine impression at the annual Welsh 
Eisteddfod held on New Year’s Day at 
Lu Lu Temple, Philadelphia. The club 
won second place in the chorus contest. 
In the contest for soloists, Albert Wat- 
son, tenor of the Prospect Street Presby- 
terian Church, this city, and William 
James, baritone, took part, and were 
well received. Leonard Moreton con- 
ducted. 

* * * ’ 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—A concert was 
given last week at the Manchester In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences by the 
Benedict Trio of Concord, assisted by 
Harold Dearborn, tenor. The program 
was arranged under the auspices of the 
Manchester Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs and a large audience manifested 
appreciation. The personnel of the trio 
is Mme. Gladys Fogg-Benedict, soprano; 


Pauline Remick, violinist, and Milo 
Benedict, pianist. 
* *~ ok 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—Alice Knox 
Fergusson, of Dallas, associate of the 
American Guild of Organists and dean 
of the Texas chapter, was presented in 
recital at the Laurel Heights Methodist 
Church under~ the auspices of the 
Women’s Missionary Society recently. 


Assisting the artist was the chu 
quartet, Mrs: Frederick Jones, Mrs. ( 
Simpson, Charles Stone and Hoy 
James, with Mrs. Emmett Rountree ;, 
the organ, and Marjorie Wills, rea 

ok * * 

St. ALBANS, VT.—The first ann q) 
mid-winter festival of the Glee Club of 
this city was given lately under ( 
ductor Anderson. Charles Stratton 
the New England Conservatory of }\ 
sic, Boston, tenor, and William Ward 
Burlington, ’cellist, were the soloi 
The accompanists for Mr. Stratton w 
played by Mrs. Julie B. Stevens and 
Mr. Ward by Mrs. John T. Cushing. 
orchestra of twenty-three pieces assis‘ 
the club, which numbers twenty-f 
voices. 


ok * * 


WHEELING, W. VA.—A program 
ranged by Caroline Brandfass, was giv.) 
by the music department of the Woman's 
Club at its general meeting recent!,. 
Those members of the club whose co- 
tributions helped to make the program 
enjoyable, included Ellen Hugger, Mrs. 
De Prospero, Mrs. Gray, Mrs. Maso; 
Margaret Roberts, Dr. Clara Sullivan. 
Mrs. Bowman, Mrs. Baum, Mrs. Haniy, 
Mrs. Flora Williams, Adelaide Shock: y, 
Mrs. Retta Fawcett Moore, Lena Kruaf: 
and Nell Shafer. 

ak * ok 

ROANOKE, VA.—An interesting pro- 
gram was presented at the Y. W. C. A. 
by the senior and junior members of the 
Thursday Morning Music Club under 
Mrs. James Izard, chairman of the stu- 
dent membership, last week. The oratorio 
program given by the club in the Thur- 
man & Boone Music Salon recently was 
marked by a record attendance. The 
soloists were Mrs. J. B. Bray, soprano: 
Nathalie Pace, contralto; Mrs. J. M. 
Horton and Hilda Gleaves, violinists, and 
Mrs. Geo. B. Lawson and Mrs. Hugh 
Trout, pianists. 

* ok * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—At a_ recent 
musicale of the San Antonio Musica! 
Club the program featured Katherine B. 
Peeples of Austin, head of the piano de- 
partment of the University of Texas. 
Others appearing were Lucas Cerna, 
violin pupil of Julien Paul Blitz, with 
Elsa Schott at the piano. Choral num- 
bers were given by a double quartet 
composed of Mrs. Frederick Jones, Mrs. 
L. L. Marks, Mrs. Guy Simpson, Mrs. 
Ernst Scrivener, Charles Stone, Major 
W. A. Turner, Howell James, Edward 
McKenzie, with Frederick King as ac- 
companist. 

» * * * 

WATERLOO, IowA.—Dr. Carl E. Sea- 
shore, dean of the graduate college of 
Iowa State University, gave a lecture 
on “The Encouragement of Musical 
Talent” before the women of this city 
at the Hotel Russell last week, with the 
Home and Education department of 
the Woman’s Club as sponsors. The 
subject dealt, in part, with the contents 
of Dr. Seashore’s recent book on “Psy- 
chology of Musical Talent.” Dr. Sea- 
shore has devoted his life to this study 
and he has to his credit many dis- 
coveries, inventions and tests for abili- 
ties along musical lines. 

* * * 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—Music of the 
romantic period was the subject of the 
first meeting of the new year of the 
Tuesday Musical Club when the program 
was under the direction of Mrs. T. H. 
Flannery. Appearing, were Mrs. Mattie 
Rees, soprano, and Mrs. Alfred Duerler, 
contralto, with Mrs. Lawrence Allen 
Meadows as accompanist. Piano num- 
bers were given by Ella Mackensen and 
Olga Seiser. Wayne Ethridge, eight- 
year old pupil of Miss Brewer, was the 
talented pupil presented, in accordance 
with the custom of the club. The Cleve- 
land Bohnet prize of a season book t0 
the symphony concerts was voted t0 
Mrs. R. H. McCracken. The book }5 
presented annually by Mr. Bohnet of 
Chicago, a former San Antonio musician. 

PORTLAND, ORE. — Webber’s Juvenile 
Orchestra, which has recently returned 
from a successful tour of the United 
States, was the main attraction at the 
popular Sunday afternoon concert held 
in the Public Auditorium recently. So!0s 
were sung by Marie Hendrickson n4 
Morris Rosenkrantz, who were accon: 
panied by the orchestra, and Frederick 
W. Goodrich, organist, contributed 
the program. Members of the orche-'" 
are: H. A. Webber, director; vio im’ 
Louis Levitt, Clifford Bird, May Lavell¢ 
Enyard, Mary Staley, Marie Hend)'« 
son, Juel Lensch, Fred Norton, \)2°Y 
Blumberg and John Givens; mando": 
Roy Sheady, Francis Harrigan and \" 
Malehorn; viola, Juanita Rater; ba"°® 
Ellwood Harrigan; piano, Ora Murp*y: 
drums, George Todd. 
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American Program at Behr Studio 


At a recent recital given in her studio, 
Ella Backus-Behr, New York voice 
teacher, presented Vivian Withrow. of 
Denver. Miss Withrow disclosed a well- 
trained voice of pleasing quality. The 
program was _ all-American, including 
works by A. Walter Kramer, Hallett 
Gilberté, H. H. A. Beach, Mana-Zucca 
and Sidney Homer. 





Newark, Ohio, Pianist in New York 


Mrs. Della G. Sprague, formerly Mu- 
sIcAL AMERICA correspondent in Newark, 
Ohio, has taken up her residence in New 
York City. Mrs. Sprague has already 
enrolled a large class of piano students. 





‘A Special “Globe” Concert 


A special concert captioned “Prodigy 
night” was given under the auspices of 
the New York Globe arranged through 
the patronage of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Wise in the Central Park West studios 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Cowen on the 
evening of Jan. 10. 

One of the high lights of the evening 
was Rosemary Pfaff, a sixteen-year-old 
coloratura soprano. Miss Pfaff sang 
“Una Voce Poco Fa” from “The Barber 
of Seville.” Other soloists who were 
cordially received in an attractive pro- 
gram included Giannio Agostinacchio, 
Harry Fagin, Joseph Gingold, Louise 
Gobowitz, Leon Goldman, Samuel Rud- 
nitzky and Michael Salpeter, violinists; 
Esther Fenster, Morton Gould, Edward 
Kilenyi, Jr., Samuel Selikowitz, Louise 
Talma and Joseph Wolman, pianists; 
Hilda Hulling, Anna Leiter, sopranos. 
Antoinette Brody, Schima Kaufman, 





a 


Edna V. Horton, Hannah Rudnitzky, 
Louise Talma and Joseph Wolman were 
the accompanists for the various solo- 
ists. There was a large audience. 





Warford Artist-Pupils Active 


Claude Warford’s professional pupils 
are exceedingly active. Ralph Thom- 
linson, baritone, has been engaged as a 
member of the quartet of the Broadway 
Presbyterian Church, New York. He 
will fill engagements in Brooklyn, Phil- 
adelphia, Rutherford, N. J.; Paterson, 
N. J., and Milton, Conn. This month 
Mary Davis, mezzo-contralto, gives a 
recital at the Princess Theater on the 
afternoon of Feb. 4. Tilla Gemunder 
and John Arden sing for the Euterpe 
Club on Jan. 31. William Stevenson, 
tenor, will fill two Paterson engagements 
in the latter part of January. 





Hear Morrill Pupils 


At the studio of Laura E. Morrill, the 
New York vocal teacher, a musicale was 
held recently at which several of Mrs. 
Morrill’s pupils were heard to advantage. 
Her artist-pupils, Grace Nott, coloratura 
soprano, and Sarah Edwards, contralto, 
were joined in the program by Inez 
Quick, a new lyric soprano. 

Lillian Crosman, also a Morrill pupil, 
who lately made a success of her ap- 
pearances with the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera Company, is now filling a twelve 
weeks’ engagement at the New Capitol 
Theater in St. Paul. 

Another pupil, Lillia Snelling (Mrs. 
Jack Farquhar), appeared recently with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra 
} rd Walter Rothwell and won much 
avor. 








Gallantry Costs Gervase Elwes, 
English Tenor of International 
Fame, His Life in Boston Station 





in Boston. 
One to Be Taken of Mr. Elwes 


OSTON, Jan. 13.—Gervase Elwes 
was struck by a train at the Back 
Bay Station yesterday, and died shortly 
afterward from imjuries received. The 
accident occurred just after Mr. Elwes 
and his wife, Lady Winefride Elwes, had 
alighted from the New York train, which 
arrived at 4:10 p. m. 
Turning from the train the English 
‘enor discovered that he had _ inad- 
vertently taken with him a fellow pas- 


. 
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Gervase Elwes, Celebrated English Tenor (on Right), Who Was Killed by a Train 


This Picture—with His Accompanist, Theodore Flint—Was the Last 


senger’s coat, and to correct his mistake 
he hailed the conductor. The train had 
just started for its destination at South 
Station and Mr. Elwes threw the coat to 
the conductor, who was standing on the 
platform of the car. 

It is assumed that he lost his balance 
or leaned too close to the moving train. 
The car struck him and it was _ sub- 
sequently found that he had sustained 
a broken collar bone, fractured ribs, one 


With ten years’ conductorial experience in Europe and America, 
will be open for engagement as conductor of a symphony orches- 


tra next season. 
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_torio Society. He 


of which punctured the lungs, and pos- 
sibly a fracture of the skull. He died 
in the City Hospital. 

Lady Winefride, who attempted to aid 
her husband when the accident occurred, 
was thrown down but escaped injury. 

The reason for the visit to Boston was 
the tenor’s desire to attend the Hoover 
dinner at Symphony Hall. He was to 
have appeared professionally at Boston 
later in the month. | 





From Diplomacy to Music 


The news of the tragic death of Ger- 
vase Elwes came as a shock to the musi- 
cal world. His many friends in New 
York had scarcely done talking about 
his artistic singing at his recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Jan. 6, when word of 
the fatal mishap was received. * Thor- 
oughly typifying everything that is 
meant by the term “an English gentle- 
man,” Elwes made hosts of friends 
wherever he went, just as he gained in- 
numerable admirers wherever he sang. 
A polished, well-educated man, his was 
a remarkable career, for he left the 
British diplomatic service, in which he 
had already made a place for himself, 
to devote himself to his art. His rare 
gifts, a wide understanding and a sensi- 
tive nature, he brought to his work, as 
an interpreter of songs, and he occupied 
a proud place in the world of music. 
There was not a composer of the British 
school who was not delighted by the at- 
tention of Elwes to his work. If Elwes 
introduced a song the composer could 
rest assured of a highly finished, art- 
istic performance—one that would ex- 
press the idea, the very spirit of the 
composition, happy or sad. 

Throughout his musical career the 
tenor closely associated himself with the 
work of choral societies, for in oratorio 
he attained great distinction, being rec- 
ognized as one of the most notable fig- 
ures in this particular phase of song. 
In opera he never appeared. He had not 
the “stage temperament.” American 
audiences were afforded opportunities 
of hearing him when he came in 1909 to 
sing in Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius” 
at the invitation of the New York Ora- 
sang in the “St. 
Matthew Passion” of Bach the same 
year. Again he visited America in 1914 
and won more admirers by his sterling 
work. Returning to Europe he appeared 
in a great production of the “St. 
Matthew Passion” at Amsterdam, under 
the conductorship of Mengelberg. Then 
came the war, and he gave his services 
to patriotic activities, never denying his 
music to concerts for war funds and 
charities. He came to America early 
in December to make a concert tour and 
to sing at big music festivals. The 
day after his arrival he spoke of his in- 
terest in singing to American audiences; 
—spoke of much work that he hoped to do 
here, this season and next, and of the 
possibility of extending his travel ex- 
periences as a musician. He left New 
York for Winnipeg, where he sang under 
the auspices of the Men’s Musical Club. 
Later he appeared at Princeton, N. J., 
and then came his New York recital. 
Under the management of Antonia Saw- 
yer he was booked to appear at many 
important festivals in the spring—at To- 
ronto, Ottawa and other places. 

Gervase Henry Elwes was born at 
Billing, Northants, England, Nov. 15, 
1866, the eldest son of V. D. H. Cary- 
Elwes. He was educated at the Oratory 
School, Birmingham, at Woburn, at 
Christchurch, Oxford, and later’ in 
Munich and Paris. In 1889 he married 
Lady Winefride Fielding, and they had 
six sons and two daughters. He entered 
the diplomatic service in 1891 and was 
stationed at Vienna where he was at- 
tracted to the serious study of music. 
He worked at composition under Man- 
dyczewski, and later, after vacating his 
diplomatic post in 1895, he studied with 
Demest in Brussels. Then, going to 
Paris, he took vocal lessons from Bouhy, 
continuing under Henry Russell and Vic- 
tor Beigel in London. He made his 
début in the Westmoreland festival in 
1908, and sang in the Kruse Festival, 
London, the following year. In 1917 
he was made a Knight of Malta, and the 
same year he served as High Sheriff of 
Northamptonshire. 


RIDGEWooD, N. J., Jan. 15.—Reinald 
Werrenrath. baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, gave a superb. re- 
cita]l here on the evening of Jan. 11. He 
was in his best voice and delivered a pro- 
gram of fine quality to the delight of 
his audience, receiving many encores. 
Harry Spier was his accompanist. 


Fleck Brothers to Direct New Theatrical 
Enterprise 


On Monday, Jan. 17, the New York 
State Operating and Producing Com- 
pany, which will operate five theaters, 
was formed for the purpose of producing 
grand and comic opera and supplying 
concert courses, with a capitalization of 
$250,000. Harry D. and Donald F. Fleck 
have been appointed general directors 
Further announcement of the plans of 
this corporation will be made within two 
weeks’ time. 

BURLINGTON, VT.—A _ successful con- 
cert was given recently before the 
Athena Club by Kenneth Forbes, ’cellist, 
and Hannah Gove, violinist, of Boston, 
the concert being the second in the club’s 
course. Mrs. Walter H. Crockett was 
the accompanist. 











Passed Away | 








Paul Knupfer 

BERLIN, Jan. 2.—Paul Knupfer, dra- 
matic bass, died recently, in his fifty- 
sixth year. He was born in Halle, June 
21, 1866, and studied under Giinberg at 
the Conservatory at Sonderhausen. He 
made his début there in 1885. The fol- 
lowing two years he was a member of the 
Leipzig opera and since that time at the 
Berlin Royal Opera. He specialized in 
Wagnerian roles and had sung at Bey- 
reuth and Covent Garden. His wife, 
Marie Egli, is also a distinguished Wag- 
nerian soprano. 








Andrew Black 


LONDON, Jan. 5.—Andrew Black, well- 
known baritone, died recently in Austra- 
lia at the age of sixty-one. He was born 
in Glasgow in 1859. Taking up _ the 
study of music, he became organist of a 
church in that city. On the advice of 
several distinguished musicians, he 
turned his attention to singing, studying 
in London and Milan. His first appear- 
ance in London was made at the Crystal 
Palace in 1887. On his return to Eng- 
land after a visit to America with an 
opera company, he sang at the Leeds 
Festival in 1892 with marked success. 
From that time he established himself as 
a leading exponent of such works as 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah,’ and appeared 
regularly at the leading festivals and 
choral concerts. On the death of his 
first wife, Zoé Caryll, a Belgian pianist 
of note, some years ago, he went to Aus- 
tralia and settled there. 








Otto Hess 


MUNICH, Dec. 30.—Otto Hess, for 
seven years director of the Munich Na- 
tional Theater, died last month. Mr. 
Hess was a native of Munich and was 
one of the most prominent Wagnerian 
conductors of the past decade. During 
the winter of 1919-1920, he conducted 
with much success in Spain. 





Frank E. Hall 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 13.—F rank E. Hall, 
a well-known Bangor musician, died 
Jan. 5, at a local hospital after a brief 
illness. Mr. Hall was fifty-five years 
old and was born in Carmel. When a 
boy he studied the violin. He was a 
member of Bangor Local No. 768, Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians, and was 
recently elected vice-president of the 
local to serve for the ensuing year. In 
former years Mr. Hall was for some time 
a member of the Bangor Band, serving 
an enlistment when it was the Second 
Regiment Band and doing muster duty 
with it, playing alto and cornet. He 
made a deep study of musical history and 
was considered to be one of the best in- 
formed men, musically, in the State of 
Maine. He also made a study of the 
lives of the great musicians and had ac- 
cumulated a large musical se age 


Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 14.—Mrs. 
Charles Dudley Warner, widow of the 
well-known writer, and herself an ama- 
teur musician of prominence, died at her 
home on Jan. 13, of heart disease. Mrs. 
Warner was the daughter of Dr. William 
Elliott Lee of New Haven, but spent 
most of her childhood and youth in New 
York, coming to Hartford with her hus- 
band in 1860. She was an accomplished 
pianist and was one of Hartford’s lead- 
ing patrons of music. She organized the 
Memnon Music Club in 1885. She took 
an active part in organizing the Hartford 
Philharmonic and for many years was 
vice-president of the society. W. E. C. 
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Y the strange perversity of 

things in the last generation, 
not music, but science—supposed 
arch enemy of the ideal—has 
done most to spread the love of this 
art through America. Since melody 
has been caged and confined, by 
Thomas A. Edison, to be released 
at will, our Western prairies are 
no longer desolate. Kansas farm- 
ers now dispel the erstwhile lone- 
someness by “Vesti la Giubba”’ or 
“Turkey in the Straw,” as.the case 
may be, and ““Humoresque” has be- 
come a favorite in the Rocky Moun- 


tain fastnesses. 


Nor has Edison ceased his labors in 
the cause of humanity. Now aging, his 
early morning hours still find him in his 
laboratories, where the writer had the 
memorable privilege of seeing him. In 
a century’s meagre yield of the truly 
great, Mr. Edison stands as one of the 
towering figures with a verily cosmic 
outlook: a genius who has paid as just 
a homage, by his endeavors, to the cause 
of music as to that of electricity. 

Unfortunately, a too circumspect out- 
look on life on the part of musicians has 
worked against any intellectual reci- 
procity of this sort. It would be hard 
to recall one musician who has paid a 
mental toll to science, or even one who 
has interested himself sufficiently to 
make a study of the physics of sound, 
the stuff of which his music is made. 
And as rare is the artist who can boast 
of an absolute scientific knowledge of 
his instrument or can trace the make- 
up and workings of the medium of his 
art. And this is a circumstance which 
is rebounding constantly and regrettably 
on the work of the musician whose chief 
and sole aim is facility of playing, ac- 
cording to Mr. Edison. 

“A great fault with musicians,” said 
the inventor, “is that most of then have 
not studied the science of the instrument 
they profess to play. They never take 
the pains to determine the mechanism of 
the things which produce their art, and 
hence they fail to get the most out of 
them. For instance, I have heard pian- 
ists playing «: instruments of which one 
key would vary extraordinarily in timbre 
from the adjacent key and yet be un- 
aware of it. I admit that in piano this 
ignorance of the instrument is not so 
apparent or dangerous as in other in- 
struments, for*the piano is not a true 
musical instaamment-but is in fact a mu- 
sical compromise. The notes are meas- 
ured out for the player, and he is able 
to produce consonances and octaves ex- 
actly, because the maker of his instru- 
ment has measured them out for him. 


No Consonances on Strings 


“This, however, is not so in many 
other instruments. Take the violin; it 
is utterly imposs‘ble to play true conso- 
nances and octaves on the violin or any 
stringed instrument, though most musi- 
cians are unaware of this. The fact is 
very easily explained. In a stringed in- 
strument a movement of one ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch along the string 
changes the tone, and in order for a 
player to give an absolutely exact tone 
he would have to intone it within a tenth 
of the thickness of tissue paper. When 
a violinist plays single notes he can gen- 
erally correct a slight falsity of intona- 
tion by an almost instantaneous turn of 
his finger. His auditors do not catch 
this tuning for it occurs so rapidly. In 
the case of octaves he may correct and 
hold the right tone in one note but he 
is utterly incapable of doing this with 
two notes, as two simultaneous actions 
are impossible to the human brain; 
hence one note remains untrue. Octaves 


Inventor Finds a Great Fault 


with Artists Is That They Do 


Not Study Make-up of Their Instrument—Consonances 
Impossible on a Stringed Instrument—Psychological Re- 
actions to Music—Composing as He Sees It—How to In- 
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THOMAS A. EDISON, ’ 
The Wizard, Who Gives Some Scientific Advice to “Musical America” Readers 


on stringed instruments are highly un- 
pleasant.aurally and yet composers con- 
tinue to write them and virtuosi to play 
them because they do not appreciate 
their uglingss. 

“An ilustration which strengthens my 
belief: j is failure of artists to know 
the materials with which they work was 
that of an American artist well known, 
who recently made some records for us. 
After they were finished I paid for them 
but destroyed the records. When she 
demanded my reason for this I told her 
she had high harmonics on her G string. 
I had her play for me again, and again 
the falsity was apparent to me though 
she was unable to discern it. Then I 
took her instrument and put the string 
under a microscope, discovering that the 
string had worn square. It was only 
after I showed this to her and explained 
it that I could convince her of her fault.” 


Recently Mr. Edison further demon- 
strated his interest in music by offering 
a prize for the best article on some phase 
of the psychological reaction of music, a 
subject to which, he says, we have given 
far too little attention. Recalling to 
him the statement of certain psy- 
chologists that colors have so definite a 
reaction as to prove cures in the case 
of certain phobias, the writer asked the 
scientist whether in his belief music 
might some day be similarly used, and 
whether its psychological reaction might 
be as definitely ascertained. 


“The reactions to tone should be far 
more certain than these of color, because 
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so many people are color blind, whereas 
far more persons respond to tone. It is 
the rare persons who can not be stirred 
emotionally by music, and only in a few 
cases have I found.an actual avoidance 
of it. In our laboratories we have be- 
gun to conduct experiments aiming to 
ascertain the effects of music on the hu- 
man mind, but thus far have not come 
to definite conclusions, although the 
similarity in the results of the ex- 
periments point towards interesting 
theories. For instance, of 180 works with 
which we experimented, we found that 
eighty per cent of the most popular works 
were those of which the rhythms were 
more plastic and long drawn out: music 
which seems to make a definite emo- 
tional appeal. Of all the works we have 
had. possibly the most universally popu- 
lar has been a song issued several years 
ago called, ‘I’ll take you to your home, 
Kathleen,’ the only work by a rather. 
unknown composer which has proved a 
success. The inevitableness of the ap- 
peal in this song would show that it has 
some quality that immediately produced 
a reaction, and I think further experi- 


of Science, Says Edison 
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ment will determine what that qualit 
is, and just what works have this h 
man appeal. 

“Nowadays the trouble with determin. 
ing the actual reaction of persons { 
music is that convention plays so lar; 
a part in their choice. Most persons lik, 
what they are told or supposed to lik 
Thus if our workmen are told that , 
record is by Caruso they invariably 1i) . 
it, while an unknown singer will fi: ; 
them indifferent. Often we do not te| 
them the singer or we even tell then 
a different singer, and the result is fx; 
different. 

“IT have heard between sixty to sey. 


enty thousand tunes, I presume, in thes: } 


years, but I never permit the author o; 
the singer to be told to me before | 
hear the record so I listen to it without 
previous judgment. 

“From this form of musical measur. - 
ment I have come to believe that there 
are two very distinct types of compos- 
ing. The first is just composing, and 
the second is taking music ‘out of the air 
itself,’ as one might say, pure inspiration. 
In Beethoven for instance, this latter 
kind of music predominates. What a vast 
amount of pure inspiration is here! 
One may listen.to a continuous half hour 
of his music and feel that every note 
was not just composed but actually in- 
spired. In Verdi, Rossini, teo, there is 
much of this. Wagner’s ‘Valkyrie,’ how. 
ever, is outside either of these classifica- 
tions. It is elemental! And in Puccini 


_I find a strange combination both of this 


elemental quality and of just composi- 
tion. It is where the composer has left 
the inspired moment pure and _ undis- 
torted that we get music of truly lasting 
appeal. The author of this little bal!ad 
‘ll take you to your home, Kathleen, 
picked this out of the air, and yet no 
amount of effort and,composing ever en- 
abled him to write another song of such 
appeal.” 

In regard to the future of American 
music Mr. Edison has:a definite formula. 
To make our country one of true musi- 
cal instinct, we must begin, as he says 
with the young children. 

“It is with the children that we must 
work if we would turn this into a musi- 
cal nation,” he voiced. “Take Germany 
The nation is not a musical one, certainly 
not as musical as our own. Brahms, of 
all their great composers, is really the 
only one we may count as a German. 
Beethoven. a Dutchman; Wagner, Men- 
delssohn, Meyerbeer—all Jews. Yet Ger- 
many has developed a vast love of music 
among the people for the simple reason 
that almost every child is taught some 
instrument. In a family each youngster 
is given a different instrument to lear 
and in the home there is cultivated 3 
love of art which proves more alluring 
than our moving pictures, and how much 
more inspiring! That is what we must 
do: here. It is not the schools or the 
teachers that have in their power the 
making of a musical nation, but the 
mothers. Newspapers and_ individuals 
should preach the gospel of teaching mv- 
sic to our youth in their homes, a differ- 
ent instrument to each child; al! ou 
musical problems will solve themselves. 
Do this and a noble musical future i: 
assured our coming generations.” 





Casals Not Coming to U. S. This Yeat 


A cablegram was received by F. © 
Coppicus of the Metrovolitan Musica 
Bureau this week from Pavlo Casals, th 
’cellist. Mr. Casals stated that he ha’ 
abandoned all hopes of a visit to Ameri¢ 
this season. 
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